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PREFACE. 


rjlHE tour described in tbe present yolnme extended from 
Bbarbnt, balf-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, 
to Asir and Burh&npur on the west, and to Ohitnda and 
M^rkanda on the south, thus coTering nearly the whole of 
the western half of the Central Proymces. In the middle 
ages the greater part of this country belonged to the Kula- 
ohuri Bajas of Clled^ or Dahal. At a still earlier date the 
northern tract, about TJchahara and Mahiyar, was subject 
to two petty chiefs, or simple Maharajas, who were tributary 
to the powerful Gupta Kmgs, m whose era they date all 
their mscriptions. 

Notices of aU these records are given in the following 
pages, with facsimiles of the dates in the accompanying 
Plates. 

The occurrence of these dates has given me an oppor- 
tunity of discussmg the probable starting point of the 
Gupta era, which I have fixed approximately to the year 
194 A D Pour of these inscriptions contain a second date 
in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, which, I think it pro- 
bable, will ultimately lead to the discovery of the true initial 
point of the Gupta era I am not at present in possession of 
all the information necessary for the full discussion of this 
question ; but I may note here that the years of this cycle 
of Jupiter have the same names as the twelve months of the 
year, with the addition of the word Malid, or great, pr^xed 
to. each. Thus the year 166 of the Gupta era is also called; 
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he year Mctlid Vuii)dkhu, wliilo the year 209 is named Makd 
Asxociyim Now the difference between these two dates is 
63 years, or 5 years over 4 cycles of 12 years , and as Aswa- 
ynja is the fifth name m order after Vais^kha, we thus 
learn that between the years 166 and 209 of the Gupta era 
there was no name omitted in the regular succession of the 
twelve years But according to the old Astronomer Garga, 
the names of Aswayuja and Ohaitra were omitted after the 
lapse of average periods of 86 years, so as to make the name 
of the year agree with that of the Nakshatra group, in which 
Jupiter actually rose hehacaUy. I have not yet been able 
to ascertain to my satisfaction what arrangement was actu- 
ally followed in makmg these omissions, and I will not 
hazard any speculations as to the name of the year, which 
probably corresponds with A.D 360, which, according to my 
proposed chronology of the Guptas, was the year MahS, 
Vaisakha. I hope, however, to obtain hereafter some positive 
information regarding the exact recurrence of these omitted 
names, which may then be brought to bear upon the imtial 
point of the Gupta era. In the meantime, I wish to draw 
attention to the data furnished by the inscriptions of Budha 
Oupta and Bhruvabhata, from which I have deduced the 
probable commencement of the Gupta era m 194 A B. 

I have also given a short account of the silver coins of 
the Guptas and their successors, amongst which will be 
found the coins of two new kings — named Bhima Sena^ 
and S&nti Varma. Since the plate was prepared, I have 
received the coin of a later Gupta Kmg, with face to the 
right, as on all the Gupta coins. The com is of rude and 
coarse execution, and must therefore be considerably later 
than the coins of Skanda and Budha Gupta. The name 
consists of four syllables, which I read, with some hesitation 
m to the first, as D&modara Gu(pta) . The com was pbtamed ' 

» Tito wm <HJ thM coin is mA as Toiamlkua by Babu Eajeadia Lala Mitja ; bat with 
te,rertHBg t ®innot agree. 
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at Ajudliya, and bears on the reverse the tisnal Gnpta pea- 
cock with expanded tail The whole legend seems ta read 
as follows — 

Devajaya myi [tava\ mravam pah Ddmodara GufptaJ 

The name of Ddmodara Gupta is found m the Aphsar 
inscription of the later Guptas He was the son and suc- 
cessor of KumS.ra Gupta II, who was the opponent of SS-nti 
Varma Ddmodara must therefore have reigned, according 
to my calculation of the Gupta chronology, from about 460 
to 480 A D , a date which agrees with the statement of the 
inscription that he had successfully encountered “at the 
battle of Maushari the fierce army of the Western Hunas ” 

I have also given a pretty long account of the Kulachuri 
dynasty of Chedi, illustrated by numerous mscnptions. All 
of these are dated in an era of their own, which is called 
both Ohedi Samvat and Kulachuri Samvat. The starting 
point of this era I have fixed with some certamty in the 
year 249 A D. My account of the era is founded partly 
on the mention of the Kulachuri Kings in the dated inscrip- 
tions of other dynasties, and partly on tbe mention of 
several week days m some of then* own inscriptions. After- 
wards I was lucky enough to find two separate notices of 
the Ohedi Kings by independent authors, which serve to 
estabhsh the correctness of the date that I have assigned to 
the beginning of the era. 

The first of these notices is a very short paragraph of 
Abu E/ih&n, the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazm, which 
has escaped the notice of all previous enquirers. After 
mentiomng KManjar he says, “ thence to I)ah41, of which 
the capital is Bitun, the kingdom^ of Kankgu ” Now these 
names are only a shght disguise in Persian characters for 
'Ddhal, which was another appellation of the country of 


^ See Beinaud, I'mgmenU Arabes et !Permns p 106, and Klliot’s 
ionoffis by Dowson, 1, 58 See also p. 106 of this volume^ 
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Chedi, of winch the capital was TriptuEj or Tripura, and the 
Eaja was Gdngeo, or G^ngeya Deya Ahn Rihan’s account 
refers to the year 1030-31 A D , while the reign of Gangeya 
is fixed by the genealogical reckoning of my chronology to 
the period between *A D 1026 and 1060 

The second notice is m Dr Bnhler’s acconnt of Bilhana, 
the author of the Vikramfi-nkadeva Charita.^ Bilhana was 
born at Khonamukha, m Kashimr, and left his native country 
between 1062 and 1066 A.D, He yisited Mathura, KanauJ, 
Pray^g, and Benares, and afterwards “ resided for some time 
at the court of the Ghandela Chief Harna m Ddhala, or 
Bundelkhand ; and it was here, he tells us, that he gained 
his yietory over the poet Gang^hara.” Eventually he be- 
came the court poet of the Oh&lukya Kin g Vikram^ditya 
Tnbhuvana Malla of KalyS.na. As his life of this king 
was written about A D. 1085, the date of his residence at 
the court of Bap Kama of Dahala may be placed about 
A.D. 1070 to 1076, a period which agrees exactly with the 
approximate date of A.D. 1050 to 1075, which I had already 
assigned to him by the genealogical reckoning 

In this notice I have retamed the statement that Kama 
was the Ghandela Chief of Da,hala, or Btmdelhhand, for 
the purpose of correcting the widely-spread mistake that 
Gl>,ed^ was identical with Qhandel. T his error, I beheve, 
originated with Lieutenant Pnce, the translator of the Mau 
inscription of the Chandel Bajas After descnbmg how 
MadanaTarma Ghandela'h.'ad. vanquished the King of Ohed^ 
“ in the fierce fight,” he adds in a note, “ the same, I believe, 
with Chandail" so that MadanaVarma must have conquered 
Mmself * Now Chandela is the tribal name of the Bajas 
ruled over the country of Mahoba, Khajuraho, and 
KMahjar, which is called Jqfahuti by Abu Bihdn, and Jejd-^ 

. , » S«fe tUe VtomAukadera Chanta. edited Ij Dr. Buhler, Bombay See also Indian 
of Sooxet^r of Bengal^ yoI, xii, jpariXs 15 , of IisiaiisI?itiott 
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hamlcU in one of the Pnthi inscriptions. There is 

besides no Kama in the Chandela hsts of kings But Kama 
of Dahala is the well-known Baja Kama of Chedij which 
country, according to Hema Chandra, was also called DAhala. 
I may add that Kama himself and all his descendants bear 
the titles of Ohedindra and Ohedinarendra, or “Lord of 
Chedi,” in all their inscriptions. 

I hare also given a full account of the curious Buddhist 
oaves at Bhhndak, near the "Ward^. Biver, and of the fine group 
of temples at M^rkanda on the Venya Gang& Biver. As 
both of these places are in the ancient district of Vdh&taka, 
I have suggested that Blidudah is only the modem ab- 
breviated form of the old name. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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EBPOET OP A TOUE IE TEE CBETEAL PEOVIECES, 1873-71 & 1871-75 


1 — LlL-PAHlR 

M y tour m 1873-74 began witb tbe discoyery of tbe magni- 
ficent Stupa of Bbarbnt, half-way between Allahabad 
and Jabalpur. As the description of this old Buddhist 
monument forms the subject of a separate Tolume, I only 
allude to it now for the purpose of indxcatmg the site of 
the lofty crest of Ldl JPahdr, or the “ Bed HiU,” at the south- 
east foot of which the stupa is situated The hill is also 
known as Chliatn JPaMr, that is, the “ Umbrella or Canopy 
Hill,” a name which is said to hare been derived from a 
large round stone, with a hole in the middle, which is now 
lying on the top, and which is supposed to be like an umbrella. 
The height of the bill is 1,869 feet above the sea, and 600 feet 
above the plam of Bharhut 

Hear the top of the hill there is a fine natural cave, large 
enough to hold as many as 100 people Outside there is an 
mscription, pamted in large white letters, which are now 
illegible 

Near the Chhatri stone there is a separate piece of rock, 
with an mscription on the top in large letters, which shows 
that the rule of the Kulachuri dynasty of Ohedi had once 
extended to Bharhut The mscription will be examined here- 
after, along with other records of the Kulachmi kings of 
Chedi 

A separate short line repeats the name of the inscnber, 
as “ Sri Balldla Beva ” 

This brief record is important in giving the week-day, 
-which will help us in ascertaining the imtiai pomt of the 
Ohedi Of Kukchuri era, which is clearly the Sanivat here 
used The inscription was recorded by Prmce Ballfila Heva, 
the son of KesaVachtya, and grandson of Nara Smha Beta, 

/’A , ' 
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tlie Kiilaolmn E43a of Oliedi TMs kmg is mentioned in 
other inscnptions, and more particularly in a record of his own 
reign, winch is dated m Samvat 907, Mhrga siidi 11, Snnday 
An inscription of Jaya Smha Deya, Ins younger brother, is 
dated m Samyat 928, Srl.yana sudi 6, Sunday, and an earher 
one without the week-day m Samyat 926 The earliest record 
of this family that I haye seen is the copperplate [mentioned 
hy Wdford] which bears the date of Samyat 793, Phalgun 
hadi 9, Monday. Prom all these week-days we may now 
confidently expect to ascertam the imtial pomt of the Chedi 
or Kulachuri era with absolute certainty. My assistant, Mr 
Beglar, has since found seyeral inscriptions of the Knla- 
chun Bajas of Maha-Elosala, m which the era used is called 
both Chedi Samyat and Kulachim Samyat I haye now 
got eight dates which giye the week-day, four of which agree 
m placing the first year of the Kulachuri Samyat m A D. 249, 
Another point of some mterestmthis short record on the 
hiU of Ml Pahfir is the mention of the yiUage of Vddyava- 
gr&ma^ or Bdjagaon, which may haye been the original name 
of Bharhut itself. It was certainly the name of Prince 
BaUMa Deya’s estate , and if it was not Bharhut itself, it could 
not haye been far off, as his father’s principahty must haye 
been a small one, most probably only the present chiefship 
of Uohahara. 


2 — BHAEHIJT 

The great Buddhist Stfipa of Bharhut is situated nearly 
half-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and about 2 miles 
to the east of the railway, between the stations of Satna and 
Uohahara. The exact distances are 120 miles from Allah- 
abad and 111 miles from Jabalpm 

The remains of the ancient stupa haye been described in 
a separate yolume; but there is also a ruined temple of 
mediseyal date which deseryes to be noticed, as it proyes that 
the open profession of the Buddhist religion must haye con- 
tinued down to a yery late period The original old temple 
was of small size, but it would appear to haye been enlarged 
at a later period , and it is difficult to say whether the frag- 
ments found in the excayations belonged to the old work or 
to' thb later additions The back wall of the old temple is' 
S'ffll standing ; and this was retained intact when the Additions 
wem' made. Its platform was disclosed by the excayations 
to a simple reotan^e, 26 feet long by 20| feet broad, the 
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temple itself being only 21^ feet long by 16 feet broad At 
some subsequent period tbe platform was considerably en- 
larged, and two side-rooms were added to tbe temple. A 
portion of one of tbe pillars was found, as well as several 
pieces of tbe cusped arcb of tbe entrance and a single piece of 
tbe canopy of tbe ensbrmed statue Tbe last bears a portion 
of a BuMbist dedicatory msciiption. Tbe original pedestal 
occupied tbe whole breadth of tbe temple , but afterwards a 
second smaller pedestal was placed on tbe top of tbe larger one, 
on which IS seated a colossal figure of Buddha, with bis right 
shoulder bare, bis right band resting on bis knee and bis left 
band on bis lap On tbe upper pedestal to tbe right are some 
Brabmamcal figures in subordinate positions — KMi, tbe skele- 
ton goddess , Siva, with bis noose and thunderbolt , BrabmA 
with bis beard and three beads , and Indra, on bis elephant 
Tbe other side of tbe pedestal is broken On the lower pedestal 
there are two lions. Amongst tbe broken sculptures are no less 
than four bearing on tbeir pedestals portions of tbe Buddhist 
creed of Te-dharmma hetu prablima^ &o It is certain, there- 
fore, that this was a Buddibst temple down to the very last. 
After seemg many other small temples in different places, I 
am of opimontbat the origmal temple was a square of 16 feet, 
with a portico in front, supported on four pillars Judgmg 
from other examples, tbe portico would have been about one- 
half the width of the temple, which would make tbe total 
length 22 feet 6 inches, tbe actual length of tbe old temple 
being only one foot less Tbe plan of the old temple, thus 
described, may be conveniently compared with the plan of tbe 
Tigowa temple in tbe present volume This proportion accords 
with tbe plans of most of tbe temples of tbe Gupta period, 
to which time I believe that this Bbarbut temple belongs. At 
some later period, say about 1100 A. D , the temple was 
enlarged, and a second pedestal placed on tbe top of the old 
one, to give due elevation to the new statue, which then took 
the place of tbe ancient colossus 

Several moulded and curved bncks were also found, which, 
as they form portions of a circle not less than 20 feet m 
diameter, must have belonged to a small stiipa Numerous 
pieces of iron were also discovered, which are not worth 
sketching. The uses of most of them are obvious, such as 
the razor bnd nail-cutter, which are easily recognized. Only 
one, razor was found j although every monk was bound tq,, 
possess one for his own tonsure. 
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A single bronze figure was also found in the excavations 
It seems to be that of an attendant ; and I am unable to say 
whether it is Buddhist or Brahmanical I was disappointed 
in not fiinding any seals, either of burnt- clay or of lac, 
which have been found m such numbers at other places, as 
at Srfivasti, Sankisa-Bihfir, Skmfith, Bodh-Gaya, Bakror, 
Gnyek, and Bu’drfiban near Lakhi-Sarai But Bhaihut is 
not singular in this respect, as I have not obtamed even a 
single seal at the eminently Buddhist site of Kosam 


3 — SANKABGARH 

Sankargarh is a, small hill fort of no importance, 6 miles 
to the west of Bharhut and 4 miles to the north of Bchahara. 
I visited the place to inspect a square stone pillar, which was 
said to have carvings like those of the Buddhist railmg of 
the Bharhut Stupa. The pillar stands in front of a Baori 
well, and is beheved to have been set up by a Brahman, fi,ve 
or SIX generations ago But the carving is much too good 
for such a late period, and as the figures are Brahmanical, 
the pillar cannot have been brought from Bharhut, although 
the representations of the mango fruit are in the Bharhut 
style, and are probably copies 

To the north of the village there is a fine tank and a 
Baori called the Bakoh Baoh, with a broken mscribed slab 
lying on its bank The slab is said to be the monument of 
a Sati ; and a curious story is told as to the cause of her death 
There are many slightly differing versions of the story, but 
they all agree in the mam pomts. 

A Brahman girl, some say the wife of a Brahman, of the 
village Dfine, near Sankargarh, used daily to fill her water- 
vessel from the Tons river, near the village of Bakoh Here 
she frequently met a shepherd of Bharhut, who tended his 
flock on the banks of the river. They fell m love with each 
other , but their intercourse remamed unknown, until the 
sudden death of the shepherd The gnl had filled her water- 
T^el as usual, and the shepherd was assistmg her in lifting 
it mi to her head, when he was bitten by a snake, which had 
Into the water-pot unseen. After his death the gul de'- 
<&i(fed h^ love, and became a Sati. Or, m the version which 
‘ hhp a Brahman’s vdfe, she affirmed that she had been 
j tt^'Wife of the shepherd in a former birth. 
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The story is widely known, and forms the subject of many 
doggerel verses, which are more popular than decent The 
following verse gives the chief pomts of the story — 

P^m bharon Bakoli, 

Bason D^ne-ie gaon, 

Bharhut Keai Gadaiiya, 

Tehu se judo saneo 

“To fetch water from Bakoli, a maiden of Dane went, tbeie met a 
sheplieid of Bharhut, and fell m love with him ” 

4 — IJCHAIIARA, OH UCHAHA.DA. 

Uohahara is a small town and railway station on the 
high road between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and sis nules to 
the south-west of Bharhut The town gives its name to 
the chiefship of a Parih&r who is, however, better 

known now as the Eaja of Nagod, since the Eaja preferred 
to hve there after the place was made a mihtary canton- 
ment The situation of Uchahara at the junction of the 
two great hnes of road from Allahabad and Benares towards 
the south and near the head of the long obligatory pass of 
the Tons valley between Mahiyar and Jokhai is a very favour- 
able one The original name of the district is said to have 
been BarmS, and the BarmS Nadi is noted as being the pre- 
sent boundary between the Mahiyar and XJehahara chief- 
ships But this stream was at first only the boundaiy hne 
which divided the two districts of north and south Barme 
At Kibri T&-lai, which once formed part of Mahiyar, I found 
an inscription with the name of TJehahada, The old name 
of Barme is widely known , but few people seemed to know 
anything about the extent of the country. Erom the late 
Mimster of the TJehahara State, I learned that the Panhdr 
chiefship was older than that of the Ohandels of Mahoba, 
as weE as that of ^QBdghels of Eewa, According to his 
behef, it formerly mcluded Mahoba, and aE the country to 
the north as far as the Gh&ts and Bilhan on the south, and 
extended to Mau-Mahewa on the west, and on the east com- 
prised most of the country now held by the Baghels I do 
not suppose that the Baghels would admit this eastern 
extension , but it seems to receive some support from the 
position assigned by Ptolemy to the Bomdri, who are very 
probably* the same people as the Parih&.rs. 3^he great lake at 
Bilhan, caEed Lakshman S%ar, is said to have been madb by 
Lakshman Sen Parih&r ; and the great fort of Smgoygarh, 
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still farther to the south, contains a pillar bearing the name 
of a Parih&r EajA. The family has no ancient records, and 
vaguely claims to have come from Ahu-Sikhar m the west 
(Mount Abu), more than thirty generations ago 

In Uchahara itself there is no ancient building now 
standmg ; but there are numerous fragments of architecture 
and sculpture which probably date as high as 700 or 800 
A D This IS perhaps the earhest date that can be assigned 
to the Parih&rs m IJchahara, as everybody afl5.rms that they 
were preceded by a Tehya Ea], or dynasty of Telis, who re- 
sided at Kho, over the whole of the country called Barme 


6 — EHO. 

I paid a visit to EJio, to examine the great mound, and 
to make enquiries regardmg the exact find-spots of several 
copperplate inscriptions which are now m the possession of 
the E4]a of IJchahara The old town of Kho has nearly 
disappeared, and is now represented by a small village The 
great mound stands on the south bank of the Barda NaM, 
just three miles to the west of Uchahara. It is still upwards 
of 29 feet m height, and forms a conspicuous mark in the very 
middle of the valley. On excavation, I found the rmns of a 
large red bnok temple, which had apparently been destroyed 
by fire, as the whole of the stone statues were split into 
small fragments, such as could not readily have been done 
with a hammer. There were also numerous friable flakes of 
stone , and on the north side there was a large quantity of 
wncrete of brick-and-hme, of which many of the brick 
fragments had fused into slag. 

The temple faced to the east, and was dedicated to Vishnu, 
as I found a part of a colossal statue of the Nara-Sinha- 
avatte, as well as a large statue of the Varaha, 5| feet in length 
^d 3 feet 9 inches high Prone between the boar’s legs there 
M a IN aga, with human head and body and serpent’s tail He 
M canopied by five snakes’ hoods, and holds out two vessels 
in his hands below the boar’s snout ^ There are also 
many fragmente of the well-known symbols of Vishnu, the 
TOcus, the shell, the club, and the winged figure of Garuda 
large dimensions of some of these symbols show that 
g^e must have teen other figures of Vishnu of rather more 
than M^e; whilst a single thumb, 2J inches m- breadth, , 
proves that there was at least one colossus of at least tw ice 

^ See Hate ur. 
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the natural height All the human faces are remarkable for 
the large size of the lower lip In the accompanying plate I 
have given a sketch of a fragment of a colossal head, which 
IS 8 inches broad. From the root of the nose to the partmg 
of the bps IS only one mob, while the lower hp is one inch 
and an eighth In a second smaller example the dimensions 
were respectively 6-eighths and 6^-eighths of an mob This 
pecuhanty was, therefore, mtentional ^ Apparently, also, it 
was the fashion of a particular period, as I have found terra- 
cotta heads m other places with the same large under hp 

The mound itself is called Ataritehra, or simply Atanya, 
or the high mound, a name which it justly hears, as I found 
that the floor of the temple was raised 22 feet above the 
ground. The pedestals of the statues were stfll ^n situ ; but 
there was nothing, not even a single letter, to give any clue 
to the date of the temple The bricks were large, 14 x 8|- 
X 2|, and probably belong to the time of the Tehya Rdj 
As Kho IS said to have been the capital of the Tehya Rdjds, 
this date is not improbable 

Eegardmg the inscribed copperplates which were found 
in the Kho valley, I learned that one pan was discovered in 
1870, in ploughing a field belonging to the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Majgowa As this pah had a ring and seal attached, 
I am able to identify the inscription as an edict of Mahdrdja 
Hastin, which is dated m Samvat 191 of the Gupta era 
Four Other plates, which were found in the same place some 
twenty years earlier, or about 1852 A D , are said to have been 
sent to Benares I conclude, therefore, that these were the 
four plates obtained by Colonel EUis wMe Fohtieal Agent at 
NAgod, as they were certainly sent to Benares, where they 
were translated by Professor Hall ^ They also are dated in 
the Gupta era They wiU be described shortly when I come 
to speak of the Bhubhara Pillar. 

6 -KlEI-TlLAI, OE KAENAPIIEA 

The village of K&iri-T&.lai stands on the east side of the 
Kmmur range of bill s, 22 miles to the south-east of Mahiyar 
and 31 miles to the south of Uchahara The old name of 
the place was Karnpur or Karnapura, which i^ now restrict- 
'ed to a small vdlage, with a number of rumed temples lying 
along tKe ridge, to the north of the modern town There is 


> See Plate III 
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also a large tank called S&,gar, half a mile in length, to the 
east of the rums , hut it is now nearly dry The principal 
figure IS the hoar of Vishnu in red sandstone, which is 
8 feet long, 7 feet high, and 2 feet 9 inches broad There is 
also a colossal Narasinha m wlnte stone, and one naked 
Jam figure All the temples are mere heaps of rums, from 
which the smaller figures haye been removed, some to Khn- 
TMai, some to Jabalpur In Kfiri-Talai I saw the Tish and 
Tortoise avat&rs, each feet long and 3 feet broad In the 
Jabalpur Museum there is a long inscription from K4ri- 
Tdlai with the names of Yma Rajd Deva and JLaklishmana 
Mdjd. The latter IS called both (7Aed^^^.dm and Chedbnarendra, 
or the “ Lord of Chech ” This inscription, therefore, proves 
that K&ri-TMai was in early possession of the Kulachuris 
of Ohedi 

But a still more important inscription was discovered, some- 
where about 1850, m a small receptacle mside the ruined 
temple of the Varhha, or boar mcarnation of Vishnu 
This inscription is engraved on a plate of copper and records 
the grant of land by Mahara]^ Jayan&,th m the Samvat year 
174, which IS noted both in words and in figures The name 
of the Samvat is not mentioned , but, as I will show here- 
after, there is no doubt that the era is that of the Guptas. 

7.— BHUBBAEA. 

In the small village of JBTi'uhharat on the top of the table- 
land 12 miles to the west of Uchahara, there is a well- 
known pillar of dark-red sandstone called TTidft-pat'har, or 
“ the standing stone ” The pillar is lOl- inches broad and 
7 inches thick, with the lower part rectangular and the 
upper part octagonal On the lower part there is an mscrip- 
tion of nine short Imes in Gupta characters, which gives 
the names of two Mjds of different families, one of whom 
is the now weE-known Raj 4 Hastm of the IJohahara copper- 
plates, who has already been mentioned, and the other is 
Saryvanfitha, the son of Rd]^ Jayandth, of the Rdri-Taldi 
h'l'om this joint mention of their names, we 
find that Sarvvandth and Hastin were contemporaries ; and 
ftirth^r, as the recorded dates of their separate inscriptions 
we learn that the era employed by SarwandtH 
and his ^^ther Jayanath must have been that of thd Guptas, 
wMohls'iisedby Rdjd Hastm. In this record the date, is 
not givm in numbers, but is simply named the MaM-Mdgha 
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Samvatsara, that is, the year of the twelre-year cycle of 
Jupiter, which was so called As SarvvauMh’s father, Jaya- 
n&th, was still ahve lu 177, and as Hastm’s son, Sankshobha, 
had succeeded him before 209, the only possible dates of this 
Bhubhara pillar are the Mahfi--M&gh years of 188 and 200 
of the Gupta era But as we have another inscription of 
Ilastm, dated m Samvat 166, the earlier date of Samvat 188 
IS the more probable one There are several other inscriptions 
of these two famihes, which I will now notice in some detail, 
as they promise to give us most material assistance in finding 
the imtial-pomt of the Gupta era 

INSCBIPTIONS 

DATED IN TEE OUPTA BEA 

I HAVE now collected no less than nine inscriptions which 
are dated in the era of the Guptas Two of these of 
Ilastm have already been made known by Professor Hall’s 
translations ^ The following list gives the Ed]ds names and 
the dates of these important records, with the place of their 
deposit Extracts from all these inscriptions are given in 
the accompanying Plate, showing the dates at full length. 


No 

Names, 

Gupta 

era 

Year of Tupiter 
cycle 

Place of deposit 

1 

R^ja Hastm 

11 

Mah4 Vaisilkba 

Benares College 

2 

Ditto 

IIB 

Miba Aswayuja 

Allahabad Museum 

3 

J lyanafcha 

174 


In author’s possession 

4 

Ditto 

177 


Rajd of Ucbabara 

6 

Eaia Hastm 

391 

MalA Cbaitxa 

Ditto 

6 

Raja SaivvTii4tha 

197 


Ditto 

7 

Rd-jd Sankshobba 

209 

Mab^l As way uj a 

Ditto 

8 

Raja Sarvvandtha 

214 


In author’s possession 

9 

Rajas Uastm & Sai vvaii§,tba 


MabI M%ba 

Stone pillar at Bhubhara 


The first point to be noticed in this hst is, that the date 
of No. 2, the reading of which on the plate as 163 is quite 
clear, is certainly a mistake for 173. All the other dates fit 
mto their proper places in the twelve-year cycle. Thus 
Aswayuja bemg the sixth name after Chaitra, the date of 209 
fa, Ik exactly 18 years after 191 ; and another Ajswayuja must 
have fallen 18 years before 191, or in 173, and not in 163, as 
actually written m the mscnption Similarly, Aswayuja he- 
mg the fifth name after Vaisakh, the two years named MahSr 

^ See BeBgftl Asiatic Society Journal, XXX, p 1* 
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Aswayuja must have fallen m 161 and 173 ^ When I first 
saw these inscriptions, I felt grave doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the generally accepted rendering of the words Gupta- 
mnpa rajya hhnUau as the “ close or cessation of the Gupta 
rule ” I referred the point to some learned Brahmans, by 
whom I was assured that the true meaning of the expression 
was, “ during the peaceful sway of the Guptas ” This 
rendering has smce been confirmed by the learned Eajendra 
LMa Mittra. 

In one of these inscriptions, No 7 of E,d]a Sarvvanatha, 
dated m Samvat 197, 1 find mention of the goddess jBnslita- 
Dmi Now this same name of Prishtapuri, according to 
my reading, occurs in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, which Prmsep has rendered ArgMslita- 
fura? If I am nght in this reading, then Fnshta^un 
must have been the name of some small principahty that 
was tributary to Samudra Gupta This name I would 
identify with Tithaora, one of the chief towns in the IJcha- 
hara mstrict, and a place of considerable antiqmty In 
No. 8 inscription of Rajd Sankshobha, dated in Samvat 209, 
the name is written Frishfaptm The great goddess of Pitha- 
ora at the present day is Fatazm I)ev^, who is represented 
with four arms and attended by several naked male figures, 
which lead me to suppose that she must be a Jama goddess. 

In Samudra Gupta’s mscription the names of two other 
places are joined with Prishtapura, under the rule of the 
same king, which I read as follows . FnsUa'jyumha, Mahen- 
drag^r^ha, TJdyd/raha, Swd/imdatta. If Fithaora be accepted 
as the representative of the first, then TJdydra may be 
identified with Uchahara, and M.iiliendrag%T% with Mahiyar, 
with its lofty conical hill, crowned by the far-famed temple 
of S&rdd4 Devi, or Saraswati 

As these mscnptions of the Gupta period are of para- 
mount mterest for early Indian history, I wiU forestal their 
detailed translations m the Gorpm ImertpUomm Indicarim, 
by givmg a brief statement of their contents at once 
Facstti/dlBs of the dates will be found in the accompanying 
‘ Plate.® 


1 TSe. aitoatioB requrred to change iruapi mto trisiasM in Gupte characters is very' 
• ^^*14 was very likely due to the engiaver, owing to some smeaung of the 

' , Samudra Oupto’s Tnscnption on the AUahabad Pillar, and Prinaep’s Trans 

la^PUMi Bengal Asiatw Society’s Journal, yX p 979. ^ 

S^toFktolV. , 
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Copper-plate No 1 — RIja Hastin, Samvat 

Glory to Mahadeva ! Well be it ^ In the yeai one hunc 
iBfty-six of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, in the yeai 
IlaJid VcmdlJm^ in the month of Kiitika, on the thud of the waxmg moon 
On that afoiesaid day, by the gieat King Sii Hastin, spuing fiom the 
house of the Fmivrdjala piinces, great-grandson of Mahi-iaja Devdhya, 
giandson of Mah^iaja Piabhanjana, and son of Mah^i^ja Damodaia 
— givei of thousands of kine, of elephants and hoises, of store of gold 
pieces and of land, diligent in homage to his spiiitual guides, and to his 
fathei and mothei , most devoted to the gods and to Biahmans, victoii- 
ous m many hundieds of battles , the dehghter of his lace — with a view 
to enhance his own woithiness, and that he might make himself to 
mount by the flights of steps celestial, the village of Vasmitamspendiha, 
has been ceded, absolutely, to GopaswS.min, Bhavaswamm, Sandlij^- 
putia, Div^kaiadatta, BhM^aiadatta, and Suiyadatta, VSjasaneya, 
MMhyandina, Biahmans of the stock of Kutsa. 


In all diiections this village has fosses of demaication On the 
north side is the boundaiy of Mona and that of Pur\abhukti To 
Sandhy^putxa and the rest the place is assigned, privileged fiom the 
ingiess of foitune-telleis and soldiers, and with right to rid rlself of 
lobbeis 


By viitue of these presents, impediments to the fianchises herein 
patented are not to be opposed, even in aftei -times, by those who arise in 
my family, or by those who are maintained by substance accurmg fiom 
my shares Thus it is enacted Let one do otherwise than as I have 
decreed, and though my soul shall have transmigrated into another body, 
I will, with intense vigilance, bung him to destruction 

(Here loUows the iisaal quotation agamst resumption of 
land). 

The end And this was engrossed by Sfliyadatta, son of the 
financiei, Bavidatta, grandson of the financier and mmistei Naradatta, 
gieat-giandson of the Minister Vakra The commissioner in the tians- 
action was Bh%iaha 

I have given the greater part of this translation m the 
very words of Hr. Hail, excepting, of course, the passage 
regal ding the date. Hr Hall translates ^ rdjye hhtbktau^ as 
^'extmction of the sovereignty/' hut, according to my 
view, which has the strong support of Babu Eajendra LMa 
Mittra, the true meanmg is possession of sovereignty/’ 


Copper-plate No. 2 — RXjI Hastin, Samvat 163 {read 173). 

An abstract of this inscription, embracing all its material 
points,^ has been given by Professor HaU, whose account I 
f oEow after the specificatiou of the date/ 


^ See Bengal Asiatic Sociefcj^s Journal, XXX, pp 8, 9 
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'^Gloiy to MaliMeva! Well be it * In the yeni one bundled and 
sixty-thiee of the possession of soveieis^nty by the Gupta kings, in the 
yeai I£aJid Asiooupija^ m the month of Chaitia, on the second of the wax- 
ing moon On that afoiesaid day, by the gieat King Su Hastm, spiung 
from the house of the Paiivi^jaka pnnces, &c , &c , was bestowed on 
several Biahmans (mentioned by name), in peipetnity, 'the benefice^ of 
Korj^d'iikdj which apparently was situated in the heait of a village 

The estate thus assigned was bounded on the east by the ditch of 
Korpaia, on the noith by Nimuktakakonaka in the village of Vangaia, 
on the south by Maviika and Amviatasantaiaka in Valaka, and on the 
west by Nigasari To the south lay the allotment of Balavaiman 

'^The stanzas of the other giant are repeated in this, hut, befoie the 
last of them^ we have another ‘'He who lesumes land, given by him- 
self 01 given by another, tiansformed to a dung-woim, along with his 
progenitors, receives retiihniion ^ 

'' Shryadatta is now become ^ great fecial ^ He styles his grandfather 
financier/ and no longer ‘ minister/ Bhigiaha, as seven yeais before, is 
the commissioner. His name here precedes his title, in the Sanskrit 

Each of the sets of plates, as I have said aheady, is 
accompamed hy a rude signet ring "'Of the fortunate 
Hastm/^ is inscnhed on one of the rings , “ The fortunate 
Kmg Hastm/’ on the other 

Copper-plate No 3 — Riji JayanItha, Samvat 174. 

""Aum^ Beit well* Descended from Achchakalpa was the MahA- 
iSjia TJohaDeva, whose son, bowing down to his fathei^s feet, born of the 
queen Kumdri Devi^ was Mah^iaia KtimIra Dbva, whose son, bowing 
down to hts fathe/s feet, bom of the queen Ja^a Swdmtmf was Maha- 
raja Jaia Swami, whose son, bowing down to his fathei^s feet, boiu of 
the queen JRdmd Dev%, was Maharaja Vyaghra, whose son, bowing 
down to his fathe/s feet, boin of the queen Majjhta Devd^ was Maha- 
rSjd JayakIthAj who, being in piospenty,^ hereby notifies to all Biah- 
mans, cultivators, and aitisans, dwelling in Nagadeya-santala Chanda- 
^allika [? the ullage of Cliandapalli m the distiict of N^god], that 
this village, undistiirhed by thieves, not liable to have soldieis or ofiScials 
qtwtered upon it, and well provided with water, &c , is given to 
MittraswS^mi, a KSnwa Brahman, of the M^dhyandini division of the 
vfija-teieya sect, for the enhancement of my meiitorious acts And 
further, that all must pay to him the due rents, produce, fines, and pre- 
sents, and be subject to his commands 

[Here follows the usual prohibitiou against resumption 
hy any of the king’s descendants, and the well-known quota- 


here used * is bte same m all ttese inscrxptioae, and means sitanly 

te equivalent to the JEoglisli testameurary 
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tion from the Mahabliarata, proEptising 60,000 years of heaven 
to the giver of land, and the same period m hell to the 
resnmer of land ] 

Samvatsaia one bundled and seven ty-foui, month of AshS-dha, 
foil! teen th day On the aloiesaid day this is wiitten by me, Bhogika 
Ounrbj^alDiti, son of Bhogika Dhi m^adatia^ grandson of the great 
Bhogika Tldmatycb Saivvadatta, head of the coiiespondeuce oflice Sam vat 
174 , AshMha, day 14 ^ 


Copper-^plate No 4 — B^aia Jayanatha, Samvat 177 

This inscription opens with the genealogy of Rd 3 a Jaya- 
natha, as given in the last copper-plate, and records the gait 
of the viUage of Dhavashandika Then follows the date . 

Samvatsaia one hundied and seventy-seven, month of Chaitia, 
tvtrenty-second day Wiitten by Qallma^ minister of peace and wai 
[Sandhivigiahika], son of Bhogika VauIiadaUaj grandson of Bhogika 
PhdlgndaUa>/ndtya, the householdei Saivvadatta, head of the coire- 
spondenee office 

[ Here follows a postscript which has no counterpart in 
the pirevious mscription ] 

The limits of possession aie extended to the fields of coin, the 
mounds, the tiacts of gold (?), the giass-meadows foi cattle, the mango 
oichaids, the surrounding woods, and all the village wells 

Copper-plate No. B — Baja Hastin, Sammt 191. 

Gloiy to Mah&,deva ^ Be it well ! One hundred and nmety-one 
years of the enjoyment of soveieignty by the Gupta kings having 
passed, in the yeai Makd CkaiUa on the third day of the waning moon 
of the month ol M%ha On that very day, mouth and yeai aforesaid, hy 
the king of the lace of Paiiviajaka [ascetics], gieat-giandson of Mahdrdja 
DBviHY/L,giaiid&on of Mahiiaja Prabhaniana, son of Mah&ajaDlMOBARA 
Mah^iaja Hastin — giver of thousands of kine, elephants, hoises, gold and 
land , render ei o£ homage to his preceptois and parents , devoted to the gods 
and to Biahmans , victor in hundreds of battles, deligliter of his dynasty^ — 
was bestowed, at the request of MahJdevi Deva, the village named 
B&lugmtta — well defined on all sides by PwrmaghdU [the Eastern ghit], 
and other boundary marks , not infested by thieves, not liable tp be 
molested by royal tioops or officials , with all its fields and produce, 
buildings and inhabitants, together with other belongings — on Govinda 
Swdm^ GGm%ka Swdmt, and Dava Swdmi^ Apamanyava Brahmans of the 
Chandoga and Gautama sects, by this copper-plate \t&mTaBd8a%d\^ that it 
may be^enjoyed by their posterity. 


^ la tins inscription the date is given Both m wotfds and m figures, 
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“ Thus have I enhanced the_^ pious acts of nay paients and myself, 
raising a siieees<'ion ot steps that may lead to heaven, and please 
Mahhdevi Deva 

[Here follows the usual appeal to his successors against 
resumption, and the well-known quotation from the 
Mahhhhhrata ] 

“ This was wiitten by Vibhudatta, the ministei for peace and wai 
[Mahisfi,ndhika VigiahikaJ, son of Smyadatta, giandson of JRavidatta, 
gieat- grandson ot Bhogika Naiadatta, and gieat-gieat-grandson of the 
Ministei Vakia Agent the Adhikiita NaiaSinha Samvat 191 , Magh, 
day 

By comparmg the geneaology of the mimsters with that 
of the Bajds in this and the previous inscriptions of Hastin 
dated in 166 and 1 73, it appears that the long reign of Hastin 
had covered two generations of ministers. 


Oopper-;plate No 6 — ^BIja Sarvvanatha, Samvat 197. 


“ Aum I Be it well * Descended fiom AahohaJcalpa was the Maha 
r^a Ugha. Deva, whose son, reveieneing his father’s feet, boin of the 
queen Sdmd Bevi, was Mahaiaja Vvaghra, whose son, reveieneing his 
father’s feet, boin of the queen Majjhia Bern, was Mahaiaja Jatanatha, 
whose son, leveiencmg his fathei’s feet, born of the queen Muinnch 
Siodmim, was Mah^iaja Saevvanatha, who, being in good health, heieby 
makes known to all Biahmans, cultivators, and aitisans, inhabitants of 
the two villages V^dgkra-pallika and Kdchai a-palhka, that these 
villages, — undistuibed by thieves, and not liable to have soldieis oi 
officials quaitered upon them, together with then pi oduee, fines, lents, 
and whatevei pertained to the king, togethei with wood, watei, &c , 
— which were presented to Palindia BJiatta in peipetuity, while the snn 
and moon shall evist, have been tiaiisfeiied by the said Bhatta to 
Kumdra-Swam _ that he and his posteiity may enjoy then possession, 
and maintain the worship and saeiifices of the goddess Prisktapnnka 
Bern, the family deity of Kiitika Deva of M^apiir, and [fuither] being 
hound to obseive the law of land gifts, [the king] approved the said 
transfer by this deciee engiaved on copper \tdni')asdsana\, and diiects 
yon to pay the due lents, fines, pioduee, gold, &c ” 


[Here follows the usual quotatiou from the Mah4bh4rata]. 
‘^This IS written in Samvatsara one bundled and ninety -seven, m the 
month of Jmayuga, the twentieth day, by Manoratha, the ministei of 
and W’ar, son of Bkogika Vardhadatta, grandson of Bhogika 




[!!^ere follow the names and titles of some inferior 
ufflcers.] 

^ ' ’ dlhis ipsbription is interesting, as it differs from the others 
m hemg a confirmation by the king of a transfer of land 
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by a previous grantee, instead of the usual record of an 
original gift 

Copper-plate No 7 — MahIeaja Sankshobha, Samvat 209 
Gloiy to the dmne Vastideva ^ Be it well ^ In the yeai two hundred 
and nine of the peaceful and piospeious xule of the Guptas, in the 
Samvatsaia Mah4 Aswaj/U^a, m the month of Chaitia, the thiiteenth 
day ot the waxmg moon On the afoiesaid day, month, and yeai, de- 
scended fiom the stock of BhaiadwSja, thiough the ascetic (Paiiviajaka) 
King Susahmae was the Maliaidja Devahya, whose son was Mahdiaja 
Prabhanjaea, whose son was Mahaiaja Damodara, whose son was Maha- 
raja Hastie, givei of thousands of cows, gold, and land, revereneei of his 
pieceptoi and parents, woishipper of the gods and Biahmans, the victor 
in a bundled battles, fee by whose sonMahdrdja Saekshobha, foi the 
increase of the pious acts of his paients and himself, a grant was made, 
at the lequest of Chotiigomika, as lecoided on this coppei plate, of half 
the village of Ujpana (^), m the district of Ma%i Ndgapedha ('^), fiee fiom 
thieves and quaiiels, that the vaiious sorts of saciifices may be duly 
peifoimed by the family of Kaitinka Deva, in honoui of the goddess 
Prishtapmika Devi 

[Here follows tlie usual quotatiou from tlie MaMbli&.rata.] 
This IS wutten by Iswaiaddsa, son of BhtyangadS-sa, and giandson 
of Jmta, by oidei fiom his own mouth Chaitia, day 10 

[This figure should he 13, to agree with the written date 
given above ] 

The letters of this inscription are throughout small and 
badly forme 1, and consequently there are many doubtful 
places But I believe that the above abstract gives a very 
fair idea of the mam points of the record I notice that the 
king has become a worshipper of Yishnu, and that the 
writer of the inscription does not belong to the old family 
which had served his ancestors for several generations* 

Copper-plate No 8 — MahIeIja Saewakatha, Samvat 214. 

Aum ^ Be it well ! [ The genealogy of Mahd.r^}a Sarvvanatha is 
given exactly as m No 6, dated in Samvat 197] Mahd»iaja Sarvvanitha, 
being in prospeiity, hereby notifies to all the Biahmans, cultivators, and 
artisans who dwell in the half village of Ghotmmst-KadliepasJiandila^ 
that by this grant wiitten on copper I bestow one-half of this village, not 
liable to the quaitering of soldiers and officials, with a foit, &c*, to- 
gether with its whole produce, on Cltotugomiha^ that his posterity may 
enjoy its possession while the sun and moon exist And Chotugomiha 
on his part undei takes to continue the vanous saciifices and services 
requiied m honour of the goddess JPrishtapmika Dm^ All the rents, 
taxes, &c^ must theiefore be paid to him 

^ Here occurs a teim SdsUadasadtJt mrdjgay wtich t»y Faudit taaxxslates, ** li? , tte 
kingdom of tke seveufceen great forests,” ttit the word appears rather to coropn^e 
* oAtadam^ or eighteen ” 

^ In Ko 4, inscription of Jayan^lrtha this appears to be DMm»handiha 
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[Here follows the usual quotation from the Maha- 
hhfi-rata ] 

Tins IS wiifcten in Samvatsaia two hundred and fourteen, in the 
month of Pausha, the sixth day, by N^tha, the minister for peace and 
Wdi, son of Manoiatha, grandson of Vai^hadatta, and great-grandson 
of Ph^lgudattam^tya Dhiitiswamika, agent (duUla) 


Stone Fillar No. 9 . — Hajas Hastin and SarwanItha 

“ Be it well I Bowing down to the feet of Mahddeva, this sacrificial 
pillar [!/as7ih) was set up by Siva Dasa, son of Vasu Siamika, giandsou 
of the Bhogi (headman) Eaudana, in the reign of Mah^ihja Hastin, 
* * * Mah^ja Sarwanatha, m the yeai Mahfi-Mfigha, m the 
month of K&rtika, the 10th day ” 

I am quite unable to make any thmg of the word which 
occurs after rdjye, and immediately preceding the name of 
Mahdrd, 3 a Sarvyan^tha I suppose that the pillar may haye 
^ been set up as a boundary-mark between the territories of 
' the two Edjds I thmk it probable that the two prin- 
cipahties ruled oyer by these petty cluefs may haye been the 
modern districts of IJchahara and Mahiyar* the son of 
Hastina reigmng at Eho, and the son of Jayanatha either at 
Maluyar or at Kfiri-Talai. 


DATE OP THE GUPTAS 

_ Eor fixing the epoch of the Guptas we have the follow- 
ing data. — 

1. ^Date of Budha Gupta’s pillar inscription at Eran m 

the year 165, on Thursday the 12th of Ashadha 
sudi, 

2. — Date of Dhruvabhata in Samvat 447, he being per- 

sumably the king of that name who was reigmno- 
at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit m A D 640 

3. ~Date of the Morvi copper-plate m the year 685 of 

the Gupta era on the 5th Ph&lgun sudi, at the time 
ot a solar echpse ^ 

4. The name of the 12-year cycle of Jupiter in five 

difterent inscriptions added to the date of the Gupta 


examination of this question with the 

fhf ^ complete hst of 

the kmgs of Balabhi for twenty successive reign s„ pdiding 

M?. tiimW'dAte of " coojTOotoou, on the 14th 
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witli Dhruvabhata, wbo is the only king of this name If, 
therefore, he is not the Dhruvabhata of Hwen Thsang, his 
date must be placed earher than the visit of the Chinese 
pilgrim by at least one reign But if we assume that he was 
the same kmg, then the begmning of the era will be close 
upon 447 years earher than 640 — 447 = 193 AD Of course, 
Dhruvabhata’s inscription may he some 25 or 30 years either 
earher or later than the pilgrim’s visit In any case, the 
imtial-pomt of the G-upta era wiU he between A. D 163 
and 223 

Acceptmg this penod of 60 years as covering the whole 
of Dhruvabhata’s possible reign, we have now to find some 
one year within its hmit which, taken as the startmg-pomt of 
the Gupta era, wdl fulfil the other two conditions of the week- 
day m Budha Gupta’s mscription of 165, and of the solar 
eclipse of the Morvi mscnption in 686 of the era. This 
I have found in the year 196 A D , which would be the first 
year of the era, supposing the Dhruvabhata of the inscrip- 
tion to be the prmce of the same name visited by Hwen 
Thsang. That he must have been so, seems to me to be 
almost certain, as I can find no later mitial-point for the era 
that will agree with the two conditions of the Budha Gupta 
and Morvi mscriptions I may mention more particularly 
that the Balabhi era, which is advocated by Mr Pergusson 
and Mr Burgess as the startmg-point of the Gupta k4l, 
does not agree with either of the two test-dates of the Budha 
Gupta and Morvi mscriptions, according to my calculations 
I may add, also, that it would place Dhruvabhata of the 
inscription dated in 447 as low as 766 A D j that is, in the 
very middle of the reign of the famous Wan Bdjd , 

To prevent any misapprehension on this point, t must 
state that I have calculated both of fhese test dates myself, 
with reference to the Balabhi era : — 


(1) Date of Budha Gupta in the year 166, on Thvrsda^ 
the 12th Ashadha sudi. By adding 318-1-166^ We" 
ohtam A D 483, on which date the luni-soW' year 
of the Hmdus began on a Wednesday. Thel yeiir 
Was intercalary; but as the additions inoiltli was 
Sr&vana, which comes after Ash&dha, th6 12^ of, 


Ash&dha sndi was the 101st day of ,thb year, eaunl 
,, to PVt'day .3iFd*^une!0. S 488Ai'D; i >' 

12) 'Date of Mirant •ipscriptiom in. thd y'ear,^8K'ii% 

|,4th the-i’time, of,,'h 
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Here I read 14tli of M&gha 'badi, instead of 6tli 
Phalgnn sudi, as ^ven in tlie plate, for the simple 
reason that no eclipse of any Hnd can possibly take 
place on the fifth of a Hindu lunar month. Now 
585 + 318 = 903 A. 3). ; but as M&gha is the last 
month but one of the Hindu year, it will fall in 
A. D. 904, in which year there was no eclipse of 
the sun in either Mhgha or PhMgun. 

I return, therefore, to the year 195 A. H., as the probable 
initial-point of the Gupta era. Taking that year as the year 
1 anno Qwptce, the following are the results of my calcula- 
tions : — 

(1) Date of Budha Gupta in 165, on Thursday 12th Ashlidha 
Sudi. Adding 165 to 194, we obtain A. D.359, when 
the Hindu luni-solar year began on Tuesday 16th 
March 0. S. As that year was not intercalary, the 
12th of Ashadha sudi was the 101st day, equal to 
Thursday, the 24th Jrme 0. S. 369A.D., as required. 
(2) Date of the solar eclipse on 14th Mdgh badi Samvat 
685. Adding 194, we obtain A. D. 779 ; but as 
M4gh is the last month but one of the Hindu year, 
the date will fall in A. D. 780. Now the 14th 
M&gh badi fell on 10th Pebruary O. S. 780 A. D., 
on which very day there was an eclipse of the sun 
visible in Eastern -4sia. 

Here, then, is a date which successfully fulfils aU the three 
tests to which it has been subjected. It agrees with the 
week-day recorded in Budha Gupta’s pillar inscription ; it 
, corresponds precisely with the day of the solar echpse men- 
tioned in the Morvi inscription ; and lastly, it places the period 
the only Dhruvabhata yet found in the BakbM imcrip- 
in the year 641 A. D. [447 +194], just one year after 
the of Hwen Thsang’s visit to Balabhi, when the 
rti;gttin^ prince actually bore that name. 

The fourth test of the dates recorded in the 12-year Cycle 
. qf Jupiter I anr unable to apply at present, for want of exact 
i'. ihfbrmation about the Cycle itself. AB^the authorities agree 
‘,^'|^t>theT2yeair8/b€®r:thei^same' names -as the 12 months,' 
'hi the ;same:oi4ery{moh^.beiag distinguished'by/ 

.'yffpeh ;-an9t»amed,affcer > 
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The 27 Dakshatras are, therefore, divided into 12 groups, 
some of 2 and some of 3 asterisms. Thus Aswini and 
Bharani are grouped together ; and should Jupiter rise or set 
in Bharani, the year must be called Aswayuja, because Aswini 
is the name- giver of the month. Now, as Jupiter performs 
one-twelfth of a revolution in 361'0267 days, he passes 
through 86 -twelfths in 86 solar years. Consequently one of 
the J ovian names has to be omitted in eveiy period of 86 solar 
years. In the 60-year cycle the 86 th year is regularly ex- 
punged in Northern India. But for the 12-year cycle a 
different arrangement was adopted; the names of Chaitra 
and Aswayuja being alternately omitted. As these two 
names are derived from exactly opposite asterisms, the period 
of omission must have been sometimes more and sometimes 
less than 86 years. I have not yet discovered any statement 
as to the precise arrangement adopted ; but I find that a 
series of three periods, two composed of 89 years each, and 
one of 77 years, or altogether 266 years, gives a mean period 
of exactly 86 years. The true period, as stated by Aiyabhatta 
and Vardha Mihira, is 86 - 5 ®^, or 86'227 years ; and as the 
fraction would amount to 331 days in four periods, one of 
the omitted names should have been allowed to stand after 
four periods, which would have made the average period very 
nearly exact, as the fraction, *227 of a year, multiplied by 
nine, gives only 'OliS in excess of 2 years. But as I do not 
find any trace of such an adjustment, I presume that the 
fraction was disregarded in calculation. 

According to my approximate calculation, wliich places 
the establishment of the G-upta era in A. D. 194 j, and the 
completed year 1 in A. D. 196, the year Mahd Vaisakha of 
Mja Hastin, which was the year 166 pf the Gupta era, 
would correspond with 194 -f 166 = ^ D. 360. Taking 
this year as the starting-point of the inscriptions bearing 
double dates in the Gupta era, and also m the 12-yeair cycle of 
Jupiter, the following will be their corresponding dateg in 
the Christian era. , ■ ' J 


Hastm 

Gdpta era. 

xa-year cycle of Jupiter* 

, A, B. ‘ 

. . , , 

156 

' : 173 , > 

,101 .j 

MaM Taisakba 

350 

' 387,.' 

.. 

" 

'' Af®',' 

t ' , ii’'** V* '' ' 

r : — ; ■ ; } ^ 
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As the number of years elapsed between 156 aad 209, or 
63 years, divided by 12, leawe five over, we learn that no Jovian 
year was omitted during this period, as Aswayuja is the fifth 
name after Vaisdkha. 


In his account of Indian eras, Abu Rihan speaks of the 
Gupta kM and the Balabhi kM as if they were the same, 
and he fixes the initial-point of the latter in Saka 241, or 
A. D. 319. But, as I have already shown, this could not 
have been the starting-point of the era of the Guptas, as 
it disagrees with the week-day of Budha Gupta’s inscription. 
Neither could it have been the starting-point of the era 
used by the Balabhi kings themselves, as it disagrees with 
the date of Dhruvabhata. My impression is, that Abu 
Eih^n had found that the Guptas and Balabhis actually 
used the same era ; and as he knew that the era called the 
Balabhi k^ll began in Saka 241, or A. D. 819, he took it 
for granted that this was the era used by the Gupta and 
Balabhi kings. At the same time he knew that the Guptas 
preceded the Balabhis, as he distinctly states that “ the 
era which bore their name was the, epoch of their exter- 
mination. ” According to Abu Bih^n’s views therefore, the 
Gupta power in Western India was extinct in A. D. 319. 


But we have an inscription of Skanda Gupta, carved on 
the rook of JunagarhinSurfishti’a, which is dated in 138 
and 139 of the Gupta k^l. The Gupta dominion was, 
therefore, still intact in Sur^shtra so late as 139+194=333 
A. D. I conclude, therefore, that the Balabhi era, which 
began in A. B. 319, had no connection whatever with the 
downfall of the Gupta dynasty. 

Having established this point, as I believe, satisfactorily, 
(iit remains to be shown how the epoch of 195 A. D., as the 
;®t of the Gupta era, agrees with the data which may 
' other sotirces. 

: (l)' The SpnApati BhattSraka is supposed to have become ' 
independent on the death of Skanda Gupta ; but 
the title of Mahiidja vras not assumed until the accession 
;j>5#:hi^ second son, Hrona Sinha, who himself states that he ' 
f installed by the king of the whole world,” I conclude 

B i© certainty* that Balabhi ^^w^ an acknowledged:,: 
the; Gupta kangdom, ■, until the tingie' ‘of 

, nf;' ;his:;ktnjde^% 
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of his reign in A. D 390, tliat of Hs elder brother, Drona 
Sinha, may certainly he placed as early as 365 or 370, which 
would make him a contemporary of Budha Gupta, whose 
coins are dated in 174 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 368.' Drona 
Sinha would, therefore, have been installed by Budha Gupta. 

(2) The coins of Toramlina, who certainly succeeded to 
the power of Budha Gupta in M&lava, are dated in 62 and 
53.^ If we refer these dates to the Balabhi era of 319, we 
obtain 318 -P 52 = 370 and 371 A. D. as the period of 
Toram&,na’s occupation of the Narbada districts of the 
Gupta empire. Now, the pillar of Budha Gupta at Bran 
is dated in 165 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 359, and his silver 
coins in 174, or A. D. 368, both- of which dates are compat- 
ible with the subsequent erection at Bran of the boar 
statue in the first year of Toramhna’s reign by the same 
person, Dhanya Yishnu,'who set up Budha Gupta’s pillar. 

According to these determinations, the approximate Gupta 
chronology will stand as follows : — 


A. D, 

Gupta 

era. 

Balahhi 

era. 


135 



Sri Gupta. 

165 



Ghatot Kacha. 

194 

0 


Establishment of the Gupta era. 

195 

1 

«*• 

Chandea Gueta 1 

230 

36 


Samddea Gdpta, Parakrama. 

264 

70 


Chandka Gdpta II, Vikrama, dates 82, 93. 

290 

96 


KumIea Gttpta, Maheiidra, dates 96, 130. 

S19 

115 

1 

20th year of Knmaia, Balabhi era established. 

324 

130 

6 

(Dbva Gxjeta ?) 

329 

135 

11 

Skanda Gitpta, Kramaditya, dates 138, 146. 

339 

i 145 

21 

(Seuapati Bbatiraka, Governor of Sur&shtra ) 

349 

! 155 

31 

Budha Gueta, dates 165-174-180 odd. 

360 

166 

42 

(Sridbara Sena, son of Bhataraka.) 

366 

172 

48 

Mabdrija Drona Sinha, instelled by Budha Gupta* 

369 

175 

51 

Toramdna, dates 52-53. 


Silver corns of the Guptas a/nd their successors. 

In discussing the epoch of the Gupta kings, I have re- 
ferred to the dates on their coins, as well as on those of 
Toram&na, the immediate successor of Budha Gupta; in 
MMaya. As I have lately acquired some coins of at least 
Wo other princes of Northern India, and have succeeded . 

, '■ ^ v- ! — Vt \ > 

‘'S li wuee aaotber tsoiii of Btidba Gupta, pf wbich, tlie fguire, r , " ' 

datwiiave, hitherto ■ read as S^'aud hht 

formed ' hy strokes, 'the dedm^al 
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in reading the inscriptions on the coins of two other princes 
of Southern India, aU of whom were the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Guptas, I take this opportunity of reviewing 
in detail the whole series of the silver coins of these princes 
now known to us. 

The silver money of the Guptas presents such a marked 
difference to their gold coinage, and at the same time has 
such a striking resemblance to the silver coins of the Satraps 
of Sur&shtra, that there can be no doubt it was a direct 


imitation of the Satrap coinage. The fact that we possess 
gold coins of Ghatot Elacha, Chandra Gupta I, and Samudra 
Gupta, while the silver coinage begins only with Chandra 
Gupta II, points to the same conclusion, as we learn from 
tradition that Sur&.shtra was first added to the Gupta domi- 
nions during the reign of that prince. 

The coins of the Satraps present us on the obverse with 
a royal head, surrounded by a legend in barbarous Greek 
letters, and with the date in old Indian numerals behind the 


head. On the reverse there is a Chaitya symbol, with the 
sun and moon to the right and left, surrounded by an 
Indian legend, giving the name of the Satrap and that of 
his father. On the coins of Chandra Gupta II, the obverse 
presents us with the head of the king, without any Greek 
letters, and with the date placed in front of the face. On 
the reverse the Chaitya symbol is replaced by a peacock, 
with outspread wings and drooping tail. On one class of 
the coins of Kum&ira Gupta the barbarous Greek legend 
still appears ; but the letters appear to be confined to a repe- 
tition of ONONO. On the reverse is a figure, which I take 
to be that of a peacock standing to the front with outspread 
wings, but with the tail hanging behind unseen. Mr. Thomas 
Wtes this for a figure of Pirvati; but, to my eye, the device 
fo be a simple peacock. On some of the later coins 
: of ^tew ^pta^ bull takes the place of the 

; “ i Bhima Sena, Toramhna, and S4nti 

their sttepesp^^in Northern India, the king^s feee is 
date is still placed ,in front pf 'the. 

; 6ra. ' Tli0 f 

tfie;-'saiph,pbacobky|_with expanded ' 

'V'’' ’■ ' ;\thi';thp pf-the^' princes of Weaterh. 'T ti A.' . 
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former substitutes the trisul, or trident, of Siva, and the latter 
a recumbent bull, which is also a symbol of Siva. With 
these few explanatory remarks, I now proceed to describe 
the coins, which are principally taken from my own cabinet. 
The normal weight of the coins was about 30 or 32 grains. 
Several of the early pieces, which are much worn, are lighter ; 
while some of the later ones, containing alloy, are heavier, 
rising to 34 and 36 grains. The whole of these coins are 
arranged in the accompanying plate.^ 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Vikrama. 

No. 1. — Ohv. : Head of the king to right, with long hair 
and moustaches, and a collar round the neck. Remains of 
barbarous Greek letters. 

Bev. — Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
To the right a sun or star. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
Sri GuptaJculasya Mahdrdjadhirdja Sri Chandra Gtipta 
Vikramardngkasya = “ Coin of the king of kings, Sri 
Chandra Gupta Vikram4ngka, the descendant of Sri Gupta.” 

Only four specimens of this coin are known to me : one 
which belonged to the late Mr. Preeling, first published by 
Mr. Thomas ; two belonging to Sir E. C. Bayley ; and the 
fourth to myself. 

No. 2. — Obv.'. Head of king to right with moustaches, 
as on No. 1. Traces of a barbarous Greek legend. 

JEtev. — ^Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
Sun or star to right. • Legend in old Gupta characters : 
Barama bhdgavata Malidrdjddhvrdjd Sri Ghcmdra Gupta 
Vikramdditya = “ The worshipper of the Supreme Bhag- 
avata, the king of kings, Sri Chandra Gupta Vikram&ditya.” 

No. S . — Similar to No. 2, but the letters smaller. 

The two coins given in the plate belong to my own cabi- 
net. Mr. Newton and Sir E. C. Bayley have published 
similar coins which they attribute to JBakra Gupta. But 
I look upon the name so read as only an imperfedt renderifi^ 
of Chandra. The title of Vikram&.chtya, trMch was certainly 
borne by Chandra Gupta II, is also in favour of iny* views, 
xe we have not yet found two Gupta kings bearing Hie saifte 
titles. Sir E. C. Bayley’s reading of the date bn his c^n 

‘ ^ ' 'Ail tlie sketebe» are 
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as 90 is another strong eTidence against any Bakra Gupta, 
as we know that Chandra Gupta II was reigning in 93, and 
Kumara Gupta in 96. Up to the present time, therefore, 
I remain q^uite xmconvinced of the reality of Bakra Gupta. 
I may add that the coins attributed to Bakra Gupta hare a 
sun or star, beside the peacock, as on the acknowledged coins 
of Chandra Gupta. 


KUMAEA GUPTA. 

No. 4. — Obv. : Head of the king, with moustaches to the 
right. Barbarous Greek letters. On some specimens I hare 
noticed traces of a date behind the head. 

Nev. — Peacock standing to front with outspread wings. 
No sun or star. Legend in old Gupta characters : Tara^ 
ma bMgavata Raj&dhirdja Sri Kumar a Oupta Mahen- 
drdditya = " The worshipper of the Supreme Bhagavata, 
the king of kings Sri Eumlra Gupta Mahendrhditya. 

No. 5. — Similar to No. 4, but the king’s head larger, and 
witb the expanded title of Mahdr&jddliirdjd. 

No. 6. — Obr. : King’s head, without moustaches, to right. 
In front of the face the date 129. 

No. 7. — Obo. : Similar head with the date of 130. 

Mec . — Peacock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail. Legend in old Gupta characters: 
Retajmita vijUdvamravamipati Kwmdra Gupta. “ TTia 
Hajesty Kumara Gupta, having conquered the earth, rules.” 


SKANDA GUPTA — KramIditva. 


, :i4q. B.-^Obp. : King’s head with moustaches, to right. 

symbol. Legend in old Gupta characters 
i t^.ihbehcibwded together^ Maharaja Kumiraputra Pto* 
am MahMjtya Mahi . 

, Jlr. Newton h^ jnblis^^^ a similar coin,^ of which hb 
,^’^b:;hf,mahdra|a ref^; it 'to' the' Gtipht-.i.'^ 
‘dftditibih''bf :thefathef’l'hain!ip' fprms’a;chh“ " 
'With 'the '.©(Hips ,,of^ tlie''Satitaps''',pf 
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Mr. Newton reads the name of the king as Rudra or Nanda. 
I think, however, that it is intended for Skanda Gupta, the 
letters being so crowded together, that only portions of them 
could be delineated on the coin. I should like to have read 
Deva Gupta ; but thei’e is a tail to the second letter on both 
coins, which points to nd or ndr. Perhaps the name may 
be Chandra (3rwgta III, which would be a natural appellation 
of Kum^ra’s eldest son, as it has always been a Hindu cus- 
tom to name one child after its grandfather, just as Kumara’s 
own father Chandra Gupta II was named after his grand- 
father Chandra Gupta I. 

JVo. d. — Obv. : Head of king without moustaches to right. 
In front of the face the date 144. 

Ho. 10. — Obv. : Similar to No. 9, but with the date 146. 

Rev . — Peacock standing to front, with expanded wings 
and outspread tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : Deva- 
janita vijitdvaniravanipati STcanda Cupta—^'Sli Majesty 
Skanda Gupta, having conquered the earth, rules.” 

Ho. 11. — Obv.: Rude head of king with moustaches to 
right. Two characters on helmet, and rude Greek letters in 
front of face. 

Bev. — Y ery rude representation of the peacock with ex- 
panded wings standing to front. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Barama bhdgavata Sri 
SJcanda Qwj^ta Kramdditya = “ The worshipper of the Su- 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta EZram^ditya.” 

Ho. 12. — Obv. : Rude head of king to right without mous- 
taches. 

Bev . — Recumbent bull to right. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Barama bhdgcmata Sri 
Skanda Ghwpta Kramdditya = “ The worshipper of the Su- 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta Kraml,ditya.” 


BHHHA GHPTA. 

: TYQ.18.~Obv.: Head of king to right, withotlt hadtis- 

taohes. In front of face the. date 174.^ 


^.'-Thomas; tot the value of . .'W ^eqlhial' ,.i« 'WoW 
mscrlptiduy *, 'tecorc^ed ^ in wdrdis' .wsqll i,^g ' ''' 
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Jjgj, —Peacock standing to front, with outspread tail and 
expanded wings Iiegend in old Gupta characters Devu- 
yayate vyitdoamravampaU Sn B'lidha Gwpta = “ Ets Ma- 
jesty Budha Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules ” 

I obtained five of these coins at Benares in 1835, of 
which impiessions are now before me All are dated in 
174, as in my specimen m the plate 


BHIMA SENA 

We have now seen the last of the Guptas as represented 
by the silver corns, and have to deal with their successors, 
who continued the peacock device on their corns, but turned 
the faces of the obverse to the left, as if to denote the 
change of dynasty which had taken place But the dates 
still keep then position m front of the face, although it is 
difdcult to read them from their incompleteness I have 
placed Bhima Sena before Toramlina on account of the su- 
perior execution of his com The specimen in the plate 
was obtained by Mr Eivett-Oarnac at Ajudhya, and is, I 
beheve, unique 

No 16 — Obv . Head of king to left, with portions of 
the date in front of face 

Meo. — ^Peacock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail, copied from the Gupta coins Legend in 
old Gupta characters Bevaydmta Sn 

Bhkm Sena = “ His Majesty Bhima Sena, who has subdued 
the eartii, rules,” 

No. 17 — Ohv Head of king to left. 

"Rev. — Peacock standing to front, very much worn; only 
a few letters of the legend are visible. I can read the word 
at the beginnmg of the legend, and immediately pre- 
'^bediag it ^ read the letters sara or sana The coin may 
, possibly belong to Bhima Sena, but this reading is doubtful. 


TOHAMlNA 



I^ nil ciNinu iHo\ [t«ci s 1 “'^ , 27 

Deviajamta vijUavanitavampaU Sn Toiamana— HisMi 
jesiy Sii iiom m i ha\mg subduded the caith mles ’ 

JVb 19 — Simil u to No 18 but dated in fiS 
The two lopiosentations m the plate aio takon fiom 
Ml Thomas s autotypes of the coins Tht dates aie jieifectly 
deal and can on!) be lead is 53 ind 63 

The late Di Bhaullaji and B ibu Bajendia Lata Mittia 
have, independently of each othei pioposed to identify this 
Toiamana the king of 1 mgs of Mahva with the Itii a i 
01 sub lang Toiamlni of Kaslmni who spent the gicatei 
pait of Ins life m piison m lus native coiintiy The identi 
neation appeals 1o me to be utteiR unpossilik and I only 
mention it foi the piiipose of iccoidinginy dissent AU 
that ivo know of Toiamana of Mdlaia is that he luled ovei 
the country h( tween the Jumna and the Naihada as shown 
hy the insciiption placed on the Gieal Bou at Plan in the 
hist yeai of his own lugii and by the insenption set up m 
the temple ot the Sun at Gw ilioi by the mmistci of his 
son Pasupati 


SANTI VARMA 

No 20 ~ Ohv Head of kmg to left with imperfect 
date in fiont of face 

— Peacock standing to fiont wath expanded wings 
and outspiead tail Legend m old Gupta chaiactcis Neoa 
imnta mjvtammi ammpah hi t Sdnfi Vaima z: ‘ llis Majesty 
S&.nti Vaima, having conqiieied the daith lulcs 

Nqs 21 md -25— Similai coins, but loss peifect Ofc'jie 
fiist com No 20 was piocuied at Rdhmagai m Eohillckand, 
the ancient Ahiohhatia The otheis weie obtameel by Ifc 
H Rivett Oarnao at Ajudhya The date appeals to be the 
same on all the thioe specimens in the plate I lead it as 
56 and would complete it to 166 if I could be ceitam that 
this S^nti Yarma is the same as tho kiug who is mentioned 
in the Aphsai insciiption ^ T^he genealogy locoided id t^is 
insonptiod gives (3) Kiishda Gupta, (2) Haishh Gupta, 


{ ^ In tjiy tab llopopfc> ArcWtooIogicnl Ind n I 40 I thrt tliit 

itaorbnnt mgoihjbion w?i4 in mug Dhefiboixa » Bfcill sjujgf bUb a 

6t ittrtkppbyMojo KifctOGldaigolf found by Jtt BogJ^lr in tlie Xmilt 
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(3) Jivita Gupta ; (4) Kumjtra Gupta ; (6) D&modara Gupta ; 
(6) Mah&sena Gupta ; (7) Midhava Gupta. Of the fourth 
of these kings, Kumlira Gupta, it is recorded that “he, with 
a view to obtain Lakshmi, assuming the form of Mount 
•Mandara, churned the milky ocean produced by the forces 
of the moon like king S&nti Varma.” Eegarding the date 
of these Guptas, all tliat we can say at present is, that they 
must be placed before the famous Sas&ngka Narendra Gupta, 
who destroyed the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, close to A. D. 
600. A family of seven kings would reign about 176 to 200 
years, which would place Krishna Gupta about A. D. 400, 
and Kumhra Gupta II about A. D. 490. If, therefore, we 
reckon S4nti Varma’s coin date of 155 from the same start- 
ihg-point as the dates on Toram^na’s coins, we shall get 166 
+ 318 = 473 for the date of Shnti Varma, which agrees very 
well with the approximate date obtained for his antagonist, 
Kum4ra Gupta. But these dates are still only approximate, 
although they are sufficiently accurate to fix the period of 
S&nti Varma and Kumhra Gupta II somewhere in the fifth 
century of the Christian era. 

SENAPATI BHATlEAKA. 

to the princes of Southern 
tniii^,; who succeeded to the power of the Guptas. Of these, 

the rulers of Valabhi, who traced 
^ genealogy Up to the Senapati Bhat&raka. As his title 
impHeS, he was only the “ general ” of some powerful king ; 
md I am willing to accept Major Watson’s traditionary 
: account, that he was the Governor of Sur^shtra, under Skanda 
0^ Dhara Sena takes only the 

title, I conclude that he remained tributaiy 'to 
second son Drona Sinha, h6-weVer,'not 
Mahflrdja, but' records' , that 'he 'Was 
; th^ png of the whole world.” As I have al- 

the,lh^t'act of, supretp'' 
,pd^ 'Gupp , which' -was 

i:;5;|g^h|y.fprp^',,.n;p^;'''|^^^^ 
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shortly after Skanda Gupta’s death. The coins which I am 
now about to describe seem also to confirm this state of things, 
as I read on them the title of Sdmanta, which is equivalent 
to the Sendpati of the inscriptions. 

No. 23. — Obv.: Head of king with moustaches to the 
right ; two crescents on the head-dress or helmet. No trace 
of any legend or date. 

Nev . — The triml or trident of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta characters. Mahdrdjno Mahdkshatraparama Sdmanta 
Mahd Sri JBhattdrakasa. 

One of Mr. Newton’s coins and several of my own seem 
to read: Mdjno MaMhsJiatra paramdditya Rdjno Sd'manta 
Mahd Sri Bhattdrakasa. 

Both of these legends seem to me to refer distinctly to 
Bhathraka himself ; and therefore the coins must be assigned 
to the founder of the dynasty. No. 25 has the same legend, 
with several of the letters that are missing on No. 28. 

No. 24. — Obv.: Head of the king with moustaches to right. 

Rev. — Trisul, or trident, of Siva. Legend in modified 
‘Gupta characters. Mahdrdjno Mahdhshatra Sdmanta Ma-. 
hem Pramdditya Rhara Senasa ? 


The coin represented in the plate was obtained by me 
at Pushkar near Ajmer. A similar coin has been published 
by Mr. Newton.^ The reading of the name is very doubtful. 

I possess several other coins of the same types, but of 
much ruder execution, which I would assign to some df thfe 
later kings of Valabhi. The legends are much coptraoiedi 
and are quite unintelligible, as at least one-half Qf th^ : 
bols are more upright strokes with ; a knob at the top, like p 
-common pin. , . ^ / 


KRISHNA-BAJA. 


2Q.~^Obv.—^^ h^d of king with;;-ihqhSthbhes'iq;'' 
'iHgfet.’ ''''I^b’'trace of legen^ or date, 

btiil to right ylegbtid m&qdifi^ ,G^ 
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Pamma Malienwara, MaMditya pCiddnudhyata Sri Krishna Rdjd= 


“The Supreme King, the worshipper of MahMitya ; Siva), the 
fortunate Krishna Kaja/' 

Pliotographs of five coins of tliis type liuye already been 
publislied, with some remarks by the late Dr. Bhan Dhji,^ 
lie mentions that 83 coins wore found by some boys in the 
village of Beolanh, Taluka Bbglan, in the district of Fhsik. 
The coins vary in weight from 30 to 34 grains, the average 
weight being 33 1 grains. Bhau Baji’s tentative reading is : 

lidjd ptimma Maheswata m&umwnr'qia Beva dhy&na 8ri Kasa ^ 

He concludes by stating his opinion that “the coins be- 
long to a king, probably of the Bakhin, about the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era.” I am glad to be able to 
quote the opinion of one who had such an intimate know- 
ledge of the coins of this early period, as my attribution of 
the coins to Krishna Bdjd Bhshtrakuta assigns them to 
exactly the same time. Krishna Eaja’s date is fixed within 
very narrow limits by the mention of his name in the early 
OhMukya inscriptions. He was the father of Indra E4sh- 
trakuta, who was defeated by Jaya Sinha ChMukya, the 
grandfather of Sri Vijaya Edja, of whom we possess an 
inscription dated in Saka 394, or A. B. 179. Jaya Sinha’s 
own date will, therefore, be about A. B. 400 to 430, and that 
of Krishna Bdja Bashtrakuta, the father of his antagonist 
Indra, will be A. B. 375 to 400. 


I On some of toy coins the word which I have read as 
MttMdiiyu may perhaps be Mahdkshatra, in which case the 
trafislation would be “the reverencer of the great king,” that 
i ds, the Ohdlukya sovereign of Kaly4n. The word which I 
|have read as is quite clear and unmistakable, 

jit :jmeans, literally, bowing down to the feet,” and is , used 
to his father, or by any king towards his pre- 
, dr, dy' any person towards the god whom , he espe^ ' 

,'’»^|yi:,%^hipsi ';,::On some of the coins the final letter yd is, 

inclined to assign the"coins'do 
of the ,feet pf the great king 
®ht' the;'^8'ecohd' 'letter of' tde' 
.hot the, .same! fohnd ■and'''fhd' 

Wfcfl '.ittoeiplaiilddi Its''!' omissidiiiVok' 
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The only possible objection to this identification that 
occurs to me is the type, the recumbent bull, which is found 
on aU the seals of the Valabhi kings, and which was no 
doubt their acknowledged symbol or ensign. But as the 
same bull is found on the coins of the Guptas themselves, 
as well as on the coins of some of the Nine N^gas, there does 
not seem to be any reason why the Eashtrakutas should not 
have adopted it also. Their own proper symbol was Garud, 
the eagle of Vishnu. But we have in later times an exactly 
similar adoption of the symbol of another dynasty by the 
Mathors of Kanauj and the Chandels of Mahobft, both of whom 
placed on their coins the four-armed goddess Burgh, which 
was the ensign of the Haihayas of Chedi, whose coins they 
copied. 


8.— PATAINI DEVI. 

Eight miles to the north of IJchahara, and 4 miles to the 
east of Pithaora, the temple of Pataini Devi forms a conspic- 
uous object in the treeless landscape, standing out boldly 
on a low projecting spur of the lofty MU. whose quarries 
furnished the stones of the Bharhut sculptures. The temple 
itself is a very small one, being only 6 feet ten inches 
long by 6 feet 6 inches broad. But it is remarkable for its 
massive stones, and more particularly for its flat roof, wMch 
is formed of a single slab, 7 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 4 inches, 
after the manner of the early Gupta temples.^ Inside the 
temple is only 6 feet by 4 feet, with a door of one foot 
inches. The pedestal of the enshrined statue occupies 
the whole breadth of the sanctum. The figure of the gbd- 
dess is S-| feet higM and she is surroimded by a nuaulw of 
small figures, of which there are 6 above, 7 to the right, 7 
to the left, and 4 below. Her four arms ]^ve been broken 
off, so that she now holds ino symbols by which she could be 
recognised. But luckily the small figures have their names 
labelled below them in characters of the 10th or 11th oeptujy, 
; Thus the five figures above, which are all females^ are 
, BaMtwpi'iiA, QMmwr&^ lBadvm6.mt% Vijayd^ 

The seven to the left are named 

';|V'”^veh'tO''the:-iiight ure To&vx&i 
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outside there arc tliree figures,each squatted with hands on lap. 
The middle figure has an umbrella canopy and a bull on the 
pedestal, and is probably the Jain hierach Adinfith. The 
figures to the right and left have each a snake on the pedes- 
tal, the former being canopied by a seven-headed serpent, 
and the latter by a five-headed serpent. These three figures 
have such a decided Jainish appearance, that I feel satisfied 
that the enshrined goddess must belong to the J ains. This 
conclusion is supported by the inferior positions assigned to 
the Brahmanical goddesses which surround the principal 
figure. On the outside of the temple also, both Siva and Pfirvati 
are’ represented in subordinate positions. The enshi'ined 

g oddess is further attended by two Lines of standing male 
gures, who are quite naked, and whose hands reach below 
their knees, in strict accordance with the Jain idea of human 


ptbportions. 

The temple appears to be much older than the earliest date 
which can be assigned to the inscriptions. It is, of course, 
ppSfeible that the names may have been added long after the 
smtue was set up. But I incline rather to the belief, that 
thb present statue is of the same age as the inscriptions, and 
that it was set up in the old temple which had been for a 
Icpg time empty. 


, l ime temple itseu is remarkable for two lines of moulding 
i w|lfiqh run light round the building, after the fashion of the 
: of the early Gupta temples. These are well shown 

I ih th^ aecompanying plate.* I am therefore strongly inclined 
|»!p]beethed the temple as early as the time of the Gup- 
i ' ti^i^ and to W^^ it with the shrine of the goddess Pishta- 
phrika Bevi, for wliose service three of the land grants which 
recorded in the copper-plate inscriptions previously 
^qr&prade by three different Bdjds. There was feym- 
of the door, supported on two pilasters;'' 

This is proved beyond,,: all" doubt'-' 
'„of ' the architrave b'eam-dvCr'the door,- "■ 
in this ■forpi’ to 'ad'mit ,th'e siihilar 
^,‘;';df'::t^e,'";,iBh^traveS' .whiphiisphuned the -spaces „ 
t]he wdd pijastets.' ' ' , - '> , 
ppll', the teiuplc'i 'hp' 
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one foot. Apparently tlie destroyei’s were suddenly inter- 
rupted. Tlie people of tlic neighbouring >'il]age were unable, 
or perhaps only unwilling, to say by whom tlie attempt was 
made. 


9.— MAHIYAE. 

Mahiyar, the capital of a small chiefship of the same 
name, is a good-sized town of about 2,500 houses. Its happy 
situation near the source of the Tons river at the 
northern end of an obligatory pass, leading from Allahabad 
and Benares to Jabalpm* and the Narliada, must have ensured 
its occupation at a very early period. At the present day 
it is known chiefly for its famous temple of the goddess 
Saraswati, whose shrine crowns an isolated and lofty conical 
hill, three miles to the west of the town. Only the basement 
of the old temple now remains ; but the statue of the 
goddess is still there, and under her name of Sarddh Bevi 
she is more widely known than any other deity between the 
Jumna and Narbada. She is represented, as usual, with 
four arms and sitting on a hama, or goose. One of her 
hands is lost ; a second carries a book, as the goddess of 
learning ; and the other two hold the vind, or lute, as the 
goddess of music. The famous Ban4phar hero, Alh^, is 
said to have paid especial worship to Sardd& Devi, and to 
have built her temple. U pwards of twenty Brahman puj dris 
ascend the hill every morning, and remain throughout the 
day to receive the gifts of the numerous pilgrims who fl.ock 
to the shrine. 

Lying outside the temple there is a long inscription of 
39 lines, very much worn by exposure to the weather. The 
slab is 3 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 10 inches broad, with 
the first and last lines incised on the surrounding frame. The 
record opens with an invocation to Saraswati, " Aum ncmah 
Sarmwatye, ” but the whole inscription is so much injured, 
that I am afraid it will never he deciphered. 

Under the figure of the goddess, there is also a short 
inscription of four lines, which are so worn away, that I could 
read only the name of Vdehaspatih at the end of the second 
line. 

Erom the shapes of the letters, I think that these two in- 
scriptions may be assigned to the ninth or tenth century. 

At the small village of E&mpur on the tableland seyep 
miles to the west of Mahiyar, and near a small templA there 

' ,;voii.' xx , ' ' - , ' 0:'; 
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is a Sati pillar, with an inscription of five lines containing tlio 
name of a Eaja. The fourth and fifth lines are injured, hut 
the greater part of the record is fairly legible. I read it as 
follows, retaining the faulty spelling of the original 

1. Sainvat 1404 varske P/ialffuna bail 14 some-masti. 

S. 8n parwma (sic) bhatdrakn pammeswara Sanhipa prapa 

8. fi rdje MaMrdja Sri Fiia Bdja Peru vela pawa Sri. 

4. * ruia sattra * * Siromani MaMdevpa sati Tuladevi/a 

sati kn. 

^ * * * ■sf- * likltUam Kurnia Pdnde. 

The mam subject of the inscription is luckily in good 
order, and records that “ on the 14th of the waning moon 
of Phhlgun, in the Samvat year 1404 [A. D. 1347], Siromani 
and Tala, the queens of Mahtiraja Sri Vira E£ja Eeva, 
became Satis ; written by Kui-ma Pahde.” 

Above the inscription there is the usual representation 
of an outstretched hand, with the sun and moon in one 
compartment, below which there is a liugam with the two 
Sati queens Imecling before it, one on each side. In another 
compartment the corpse of the Eaja is seen lying at full 
length on a bedstead, with a female touching his feet ; and 
in the left-hand comer there is a boar. This last figure' 
is, I think, iirtcnded to represent the manner of the Edjd’s 
death at a boar hunt. As I failed altogether in obtainmg a 
copy of the genealogy of the Eajas of Uchahara, I am 
unaible to say whether the above Vira Edjd Eeva was one 
of the Parihdr ancestors of the present family. 


10.— BILEAEI, 

The old town of Bilhari is situated 10 miles to the west 
of the Katni railway station, and about half-way between 
Bharhtit ap.d Jabalpur. It was formerly a place of consider- 
able hfi|>orta»ce, as shown by its ruined temples and fine 

tanks. Its original name is said to hate been Puphdvati (or 

Pashpdvati)^ ‘Hhe town of towers,” and it is said to have 
been founded by Edjd Earn B^hariya in the time of Bhari 
trij: oy Bhartrikari, the brother of Vikmmdditya. The natne 
ef Puphhvati is recorded to have lasted down to the tenth 
tho' Batntat,; .after wMoh time it ms super^d^^'''-" 
'.by'.', pf ^ ithe^Bibhari nr.Bilhari. . I?eariy aJl, 

,1 theioj?k;$inilthe eailea''':'' 

we .attributed'' tp„ .Ed|4,'Ii^hbiahif'.fii^ 
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Parilmr, who is said to have lived about 900 years ago. The 
only old temple now standing, named Vishnu Yaraha, is also 
assigned to him. It is sad to see the wreck of so many 
temples ; hut the work of destruction is not of recent dat^ 
as I counted no less than ninety -fwc carved stone pillars in 
the private houses of the town, and in other places not at- 
tached to temples. Some stones are said to have been carried 
off to build a bridge at Katni ; hut these were specially stat- 
ed to have been taken from the old ruined temple (Marh or 
Math) mentioned in the Central Provinces Gazetteer. 

The only remains of any consequence now existing at 
Bilhari arc the great tank of Lakshman Sugar, the s-mall 
tank of Dhahora Tal, the Vishnu Varuha temple, and the 
ruined temple knowm as the palace of Kam Kandalh. 

The Lakshman S%ar is a fine sheet of clear water, about 
half a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad. At the 
time of my visit, in Pehruary, it was 16 feet deep, and it is 
said to rise five or six feet higher during the annual rains, up 
to the hod of a side channel, cut through the rock to carry olf 
the higher flood. In Pehruary the water was two or 
three feet higher than the floors of the houses in the town. 
AU the well water is said to he bad, and the people univer- 
sally drink that of the Lakshman Sugar, in which no one 
is allowed to wash any clothes, although every one bathes 
in it. 

There was formerly a temple in the middle of the tank, 
which fell down and disappeared. But in very dry seasons, 
w hen the waters are low, the ruins become visible. A bamboo 
now marks the site of the temple. The tank is full of cro- 
codiles, which chiefly remain at the hfll end and come out 
in the early morning to bask in the sun. ITie excavation of 
the tank is always attributed to Lakshman Smh Parihlir ; but 
there is a story of a Itfiji Lakshman Ben who had a very 
beautiful daughter married to a Gond chief. She bore a son 
named Magardlmaj, who succeeded to the throne, and became 
the flrst Gond king of Bilhari. Some of his descendants are 
now living in the village of MagardM, 8 miles to tlie north- 
west under the hill. Some people, however, say that the 
mother was carried off by a crocodile. It seems possible, 
therefqre, that Magardtmaj may have been the name of the 
Gond chief, and not Of the son. The story, however, clearly 
pbi,hts to the transfer of power from the Pairih^rs tp tfe^ 
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Tlie Dliabora TM is a pretty sheet of water in a yalley 
to the west of the town. On its hank there is a famous figure 
of a snake, which is worshipped daily by anointments of ghee 
and red-lead and copious libations of water. The snake called 
Nag Deo is sculptured on a slab 4 feet inches high and 20 
inches broad. It has a single head, with a broad hood and a 
long body, which is twisted below in a number of graceful 
convolutions. There are two lines of writing, but the cha- 
racters are too much worn to he deciphered. 

The Vishnu Varaha temple is said to have been built 
of the stones of an old temple which were brought from the 
south Patpara hill about 300 or 400 years ago, either by 
Lakshman Sen, or by Lakshman Sinh Parihdr, or by some 
one unknown. The period of 300 or 400 years ago will 
suit the story of Lakshman Sena, whose daughter married 
the Gond chief ; and this late date wiU. account for the fact 
that the temple has been built of old materials. The only 
sculpture that requires notice is a gigantic bracket capital 
lying in front of the door, and which probably formed part 
of the portico. The pillars of the portico are gone, and the 
only part of the temple now standing is the sanctum. This 
grand bracket is five feet four inches across, the diameter of the 
circular portion of the true capital being exactly three feet, and 
that of the octagonal shaft one foot ten inches. I found four 
pillar shafts in the viLLage, each nine feet high and 21 inches in 
diameter,' which I conclude must have belonged to the same 
temple. There is now no trace of any building on the south 
Patpara hill, the whole of the stones having been carried off. 

The temple known as the “ palace of K&.m Vandal A. ” 
is situated on the JPatpara Pahar or “ tableland hill ” to 
the west of the town. It is now a mere heap of ruins, 
the great blocks of stone of the upper walls having fallen 
^own iu a confused heap on the floor of the building. After 
cntting some bushes, and pushing aside some of the smaller 
stones, I found that Kdm KandalAs palace was only a 
temple of Mahddeva, with the Imgam and argha still stand- 
ing ih the ruined sanctum. The entrance of the 

I faced the wesL which is a very unusual arrangement, 

p:^6pt where the building . forms one of the subordmate 
grouped around a large temple. But this could ndt 
^ the case with MmKandalAs so-called palace, 
building, ^ 64' feet in length' by ','32' feet:"ttt;; 
pillOT' in,' ''the. .mahhmandapa, , or .great 
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10 feet inches in height. The plan of the temple and 
a specimen of the pillars are shown in the accompanying 
plate.^ 

About three-quarters of a mile down the hill to the south- 
west there is a court-yard, 200 feet square, surrounding the 
ruins of a second temple. This is universally Imown by the 
name of Mstal, or the “ elephant stables,” where K&m 
Kandalh is said to have kept her elephants. 

The legend of K4m Kandala is as follows : In Puphh- 
vatinagari [the old name of Bilhari] reigned Bdja Govind 
Rao in the Samvat year 919, or A. I). 862. He had a very 
handsome Brahman attendant named Madhav&nal, who was 
specially skilful in singing and dancing, as well as an adept 
in all arts and sciences, so that all the women fell in love 
with him. The husbands complained to the Baja, and M§,- 
dhavhnal was banished from Puphhvati. He retired to 
Kimvati, the capital of BAja Kam Sen, who was fond of 
music and singing, and gave the Brahman a place in his 
Sabhd, or assembly. This Raja had a most beautiful woman 
named K&.m Randall, with whom Madhavhnal fell in love, 
for which he was expelled from Kamvati. He then went to 
Ujain, and asked a boon from Rdjd VikramMitya, who was 
famed for granting every request that was made to bim. 
The promise was duly made, and the Brahman claimed to 
have Khm Kandalh given up -to him. Vikramhditya accord- 
ingly besieged Kamvati, and captured Khm Kandalh, who 
was at once made over to MMhav&nal. After some time, 
with Vikrama’s permission, the happy pair retired to Puphh- 
vati, where MMhava built a palace tor Khm Kandal^ on the 
Patpara hill, which is universally identified with the ruined 
temple of Mah4deva, just described. Many of the stones 
are said to have been carried away in Samvat 1919 or A. D, 
1862 to build a bridge at Katni. 

The names of Mddhavd^ial or “ sweet-flame ” and Kdm 
Kmdald, or “love-gilder,” are the well-known appella- 
tions of the hero and heroine of the popular love story, 
called MddhavdnalaJcathd, There is a copy of this legend in 
the library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, which ivas 
written as far back as Samvat 1687 or A. D, 1630. Accord- 
ing* to the analysis of Babu Rajendra LMa, it recounts the 
amours of Mhdhavhnal and Khm Kandal^, who are said tq 


‘ See Plate YU. 
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Tiave resided at PuslipA,Tati in the nei^lihourliood of the 
palace of King Govinda Chandrad In the legend he is called 
sinx])iy Go\iud Eao, and his date is fixed in Sanavat 919 
or A." D. 8(32, if the era of VikramMitya is meant. But 
it is more likely tliat the local Samvat of Chedi is intended, 
which would tlx the date in A. B. 11G8. It is, therefore, not 
at all impossible that Govinda Chandra of Kananj is the 
king alluded to. We know, however, that the countiy to the 
north of Bilhari was still in the possession of the Chedi 
kings in A. D. 1158, when the Bharhut inscription was en- 
graved on the rock of LM Pahdr ; although it is certain that 
their power was already on the wane. But as Govinda 
Chandra was still reigning up to A.D. 1168, it is quite possible 
tliat he may have conquered the northern districts of Chedi 
about A. D. 1160. 

11.— RtPNlTH. 

Btipndth is the name of a famous lingam of Siva, which 
is placotl in a cleft of the rock, where the Bandar GMm 
nala pours over the face of the Kaimur range of hills. The 
descent is made in three falls, each of which has a famous 
pool, which is also an object of worsMp. The uppermost 
is named lldm-lmnd, the middle one Laksliman-Mnd, and 
tho lower one Sitd-Mnd. An annual mSla, or fair, was 
formerly hold here on the Siv-rdtri; but this has been dis- 
continued since the time of the mutiny. The holy pools, 
however, are still visited by occasional pilgrims as one of the 
scenes of tho famous wanderings of Bfima during his twelve 
years’ exile from Ajudhya. 

But the site of Efipnath, and its holy pools, is moreinter- 
^ting to Europeans, from the presence of one of the rook- 
inscriptions of Asoka. A facsimile of this edict, with a 
translation by Dr. G. Biihler, has already been published by 
me witji some remarks on the date of 266, which occurs 
ne^ the end of the inscription.^ Some exception has been 
taken to the attribution of this record to Asoka by Mr. Ehys 
Davids. But as the critic has accepted the reading of the 
jqttmber of upwards of thirty-two yrears of the king’s reigni 
^ qhjeetions may be safedy set aside, as Asoka was thb dnlg 
of fbe Maurya kings whose ireign extended over thirty 
, y , ^ 

Voi. 'll, p.'iw. ■ , ' 'i h' 

k containing the , inicri]^aon«;.,flt 
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12.— AMODA. 

The village of Jmoda is situated on the crest of the 
Kaimiir range, seven miles to the sontli-wost of Bahuriband, 
and about 20 miles nearly due west from Sleeraanabad. 
Amongst the Sati monuments in the neighbourhood, there is 
one with an inscription dated in Samvat 1G51, or A. D. 1594, 
during the reign of the Gond B^ja, Prem N4rayan. In this 
inscription he is called Prem SMu. It consists of seven lines 
of Hindi, as follows : — 

Sri Gaiiesa. Sri Man Maharajadhiraja, Prema, 

S§,hi ko sSlko hhayo Gadha-desa Amoda. stha, 
lie, Krislina RS,ya raiya karoti, Samvat 1651, 

Samaya Kaattik liadi 2 raviwasare Ba?ant Ra 3 'a, Dor, 
da Siyale Ksliipalitliam ke, Tbakur vkko betd, 

Siromani Raiit t&ko sati bhai Raehit Supangba, 
ra Ganesara. 

“ Sri Ganes. During tbe sovereignty of the fortunate king of kings, 
Sri Firm S&hi, and under the rule of Krishna Ray of Amod^, 
in tbe couutty of Garha in the year 1051, on Sunday, the 2nd 
of the waning moon of K4rtik, the wife of Siromani Raiit, son 
of Basaut Kay, Dor Sh&la, Thakur of Kshipalithani, became 
a Sati. "Written by Gaiies of Sapnaghar.'” 

The village of great Suma, three miles to the south-east, 
prohahly represents Supnaghar. The date is clearly Samvat 
1051, or A. I). 1594, wHcb, according to the Gond chronicles, 
WAS the second year of his reign. My calculation of the 
week day makes the 2nd of ELM'tik hadi a Satui'day, instead 
of a Sunday. 


13.— BAHUBIBAND. 

The small town of Bahuriband is situated near the edge 
of the tableland of the Eiaimur range of hills, 32 miles to 
theuorthof Jabalpur. The name seems to have been de- 
rived from the great number of embanked sheets of water 
which surround it on all sides, as Bahuriband means simply 
“"many dams.” On the accompanying map I have marled 
by consecutive numbers the positions of forty-five of these 
dams,^ without which the whole of the rainfall bn this 
plafeau would run off in a few hours, and legve the land 
utterly dry and barren. In this part the Kaitnur range is 

i';; ' Accotdin^'to'^fch® Ktenefo.of ' tha 

tboie 'to of fcito ^ iiot 

'' ' , ' ' ' ' , , ' ' ' 
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not moi’o than 120 feet in height above the plains on tho 
East, hnt it rises agaha in a few places before it sinks into 
the great rent one by tho Soinlr river. The tableland of 
Bahnriband is intersected by niimerons low broad belts of 
rock which are generally jiarailcl to the outer edge. The people 
have taken advantage d' tliese broad ridges to form, tanks 
by connecting them together by artificial embankments. 
Most of the jhils 1iave no other name than that of the 
hamlet to which tlu^y belong ; bnt one of them called Jamunia 
Tdl is said to have liecn made by Jmmm Sink, the brother 
of Lakshman Sink Parihar. '' 

According to the tmditions of the people, there was once 
a large city on the site of Bahndband. This belief is amply 
confirmed by tho quantities of broken bricks and pottery 
which still cover all the high ground. It was not a walled 
town, and no names of gates have been preserved. I think 
it not improbable that Bahtuiband may be the Tholabana of 
Ptolemy, as the Greek th might easily be substituted for 
an 0 . The name might, therefore, have been Volabana, 
which is a very close rendering of Bahulaband. As Ptolemy’s 
Tholabana was one of the towns of the Toruari or Parihars, 
this conjcctm’al identification seems not impossible. 

The only piece of antiquity of any interest is a naked 
colossal Jain figure, 12 foot 2 inches high and 3 feet 10 
inches broad, which is standing under a pipal tree near the 
town. It is a stiff, clumsy figure. On the pedestal there is an 
inscription of seven lines, opening with the date. This is 
unfortunately injured in the third and fourth figures, but 
the century is certain. I read the beginning of the record as 
follows;— 


Une l.—Samvafc 10 ** Ph§,lgnn badi 9 Some, Sri mad Gaya-Kama. 
Djeva vijaya i-a, 

iwe 3. — ^jye RiUtrakuta Kulotbliava MahS,samant&dhipati Sri mad 
Crolhana Devmya pravarddbam&nasya, 

Ajw S.-*"8r'i mad Golla Prithi* maya. 


‘ In tbe Samvat 10 **, on Monday, the 9th of the waning moon of 
Phdlgnn, dniing the. victorions reign of the fortunate Gaya 
, ; Kaena Dbta, and the eommandet-in-chiefship of the prosperous 
I GolHna Devaj of the exalted race of Bdshtrakuta, the fortunate 

I'/ ;'i,'Gmra Prithi, '' ' ■ „ ' ■'«" ' 


lipcsi'.^eAp hpaperfeetj 'that I „;'ain' , tfinfibl©'' 
bf thtem.' > vBmij 
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fact of the inscription "was doubtless to record the erection of 
the statue. At the same time, Tre learn that the country 
belonged to the liashtrakuta cMef Golhana Deva as a 
tributary under the great Kulachuri king Gaya Kama 
Deva as suzerain. The inscription is valuable on another 
account, as proving that the Samvat used in other Kula- 
churi inscriptions must bo dated from a much later period 
than the initial-point of the Vikramaditya era. The date 
in the present inscription of Gaya Kama Deva is clearly 
one thousand odd, while the Bhcra Ghat inscription of his 
son Kara Sinha Deva is dated in 907, and the Bharhut 
inscription of the same king in 909, his own inscription 
from Tewar being dated in Samvat 902. 

We know also that Gaya Kama’s father, Tasa Kama, 
must have been living within 30 years of A. D. 1120; so 
that Gaya Kama hinself was no doubt reigning in that year. 
According to my reckoning of the genealogy of the Kula- 
churi dynasty, the reign of Gaya Kama must have extended 
from about A. D. 1100 to 1125. The date in this Bahuri- 
band inscription must, therefore, be in the Saka era, wliich 
would range from 1022 to 1047. 

14.— TIGOWA. 

At the small village of Tigowa, two miles to the north of 
Bahuriband, there is a low rectangular mound, about 250 feet 
long by 120 feet broad, which is entirely covered with large 
blocks of cut-stone, the ruins of many temples. Only one 
temple is now standing. Originally it was a small single 
room, with an open portico in front, supported on four pillars, 
of the same type as those of the Gupta temples at Ddayagiri 
and Eran. 

About 60 feet to the north-east there is part of an en- 
trance door of a second Gupta temple of a much larger size. 
But, besides these two Gupta shrines, I traced the founda- 
tions of no less than thirty-six other temples, the largest of 
which was only 15 feet, while many of the smaller ones 
were but 6, and even 4 feet square.^ The whole of these had 
been uttterly destroyed by a railway contractor; ■W'ho collect- 
ed all the squared stones in a heap together, ready to be 
catted off to the neighbouring railway. Two hiindred Cartg 


^ 'te of Tigowa in Plate IX/, 
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arc said to have been brought to the foot of the hill by this 
rapacious spoiler, when the removal of the stones was 
peremptorily stopped by an order from the Deputy Oomniis- 
sioncr of Jal)alpur, to whom the people had sent a petition. 
IJis name, which is still well remembered, was Walker. 
Whci'evcr I go, I hear of the sordid rapacity of some of these 
railway contractors. By one of them, named Pratt, the great 
temple at Bilhari is said to have been despoiled ; and by 
another a fine temple at Tewar wms completely removed. 
To the railway contractor the finest temple is only a heap 
of ready squared stones ; and 

The temple of Jerusalem, 

A ready quarry is to him ; 

And it is nothing more. 

Tigowa is only a small village ; but, according to tradition, 
it was once a large town, with a fort named Jhanjhangarli. 
Tire village itself stands on a rocky eminence, and the fields 
around are strowm with broken bricks. The name means 
simply the “three villages,” tlic other two being the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Amgowa and Deori. Originally they 
arc said to have formed a sulnrrh of Bahnriband. 

All the smaller temples of 4 to 6 feet would appear to 
have been built with three sides only, the fourth being open 
to the cast. Those of the next size, 7 to 10 feet, had door- 
ways with two pilasters, while those of the largest size, 12 to 
15 feet, had porticoes supported on four pillars. The whole of 
thesfe temples had spire roofs, covered with the usual pinnacle 
of the amalaka fruit. They were all Brahmanical ; not a 
single fragment of Buddhist or Jain sculpture having been 
found amongst the ruins. 

Tlio oldest temple at Tigowa is a small stone building, 
12 feet 9 inches square, covered with a flat roof. In front 
'there is a portico, supported on four pillars. The style is siTm'lar 
■to thht of the cave temples of Ddayagiri, and of the struc- 
’ tutttl temples at Erp-n, which, from their inscriptions, we 
know to belong to the Gupta period. I have therefore ven- 
{twedto give the name of the “Gupta style” to all the 
jtttinles of this class ; although it is probable that the earliest 
of this kind of temple belongs to a period shortly 
the Gupta rule- ■' The chief characteristic features ' 

, ... 

pf, any Mnd, asdn-thenar-^ 
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(2) . Prolongation of tlielieadof llie doorway beyond the 

jambs, as in Egyptian temples. 

(3) . Statues of the rivers Ganges and Jumna guarding 

the entrance door, 

(4) . Pillars, with massive square capitals, ornamented witb 

two lions back to back, with a tree between 

them. 

(5) . Bosses on the capitals and friezes of a very peculiar 

form like Buddliist stbpas, or beehives, with pro- 
jecting horns. 

(6) . Continuation of the architrave of the portico as a 

moulding all round the building. 

(7) . Deviation in plan from the cardinal points. 

l^ie use of flat roofs would seem to show that tlicse 
buildings must belong to the very earliest period of structural 
architecture. When the architect, whose work had hitherto 
been confined to the erection of porticoes in front of caves, 
was first called upon to build the temple itself as well as the 
portico, he naturally copied this only prototy])e, ajid thus 
reproduced in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rock- 
hewn cave. The roof is not a mere interior ceiling, but is 
finished on the top, with channels and spouts for the dis- 
charge of rain water; arrd where more than one slab is used 
to form the roof, the two adjoining edges arc raised and 
covered by a long stone, which is grooved to fit exactly over 
the joint. 

The prolongation of the lintel of the entrance door far 
beyond the jambs on each side is conunon to all the temples 
of tliis class down to the latest period. It is seen also in all 
the entrances to the caves of XJdayagiri, and in the still 
earlier examples of the N^Lsik caves. This ■ peculiarity was 
no doubt derived from the original door-frame of wood, in 
which the prolongation of the lintel is a matter of necessity ; 
and the fact of its being a copy serves to show that, in India 
• as elsewhere, the costly stone architecture was preceded by 
a more primitive construction of wood. 

Intimately connected with this curious, peculiarity of 
construction are the two figures of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, which are invariably placed in the, outer angles of 
thfe lintel and jambs. The figure of the Ganges is known 
by her attendant crocodile on which she stands ; and that of 
'the Jnmna by her attendant tortoise, on which she ; alsii 
•'stand's*' Each' goddess carries 'a water vessel. , ; 
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The square capitals of the pillars are remarkable for 
their massiveness, the side of the capital being just double 
that of the shaft. The couchant lions, with the tree between 
them, are the direct descendants of the couchant animals on 
the capitals of the Asoka architecture, as seen in the sculp- 
tures of Bodh Gaya and Bharhut. And these, again, were 
the offspring of the Achsemenian capitals of Persepolis and 
Susa. In these earlier examples, however, the couchant 
animals cross each other, and the floral symbol between them 
takes a conventional form. But the greater breadth of the 
Gupta capitals necessitated the separation of the two animals, 
while the floral symbol became the representative of a real 
tree. 

The stflpa-shaped bosses on the capitals of the pillars, 
on the entablature of the main building, and over the door- 
way, are very striking features from the boldness of their 
projection ; and still more so from their being the only orna- 
ment used on the architraves of all the earlier examples. 
Similar projecting bosses are found in most Hindu temples 
down to a comparatively later date ; but they are much more 
elaborate in their form, and are always accompanied with 
other ornaments. The bosses over the doors and on the en- 
tablatures are usually placed on square projecting blocks, 
which seem to me to represent the ends of the beams of the 
original wooden prototype. They, therefore, correspond ex- 
^tly with the triglyphs of Greek architecture. 

The continuation of the architrave of the portico pillars 
aE round the building, as a lower comice or moulding, is 
found in all the examples of the Gupta style, from the 
earflest specimen at Sanchi to the latest yet diseovered at 
Tigowa and Pithaora. 

The last marked peculiarity of the Gupta temples is the 
frequent deviation in plan from the cardinal points. Out 
of , eight examples, I find that five have an average deviation 
oi ir from the true meridian. As the amount of variation, 
According to my notes, is limited to 6° in the two extreme 
«S«, I think ii, possible that it may have been an intentional 
4;#W’tion of one mhshatra, or lunar mansion amounting to 
But this is a mere guess ; and the near agreernent 
may be due simply to the smaU number-pf 

'I' '''■ 

i;;;'!:’;;'^A|i;'^i!fj^'.,ttople ,at, Tigowa 'possesses' every 'one''<]>f',"th©'''i 
described, jt; inay be takeii"as,''ay^y,::^© 
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example of the Gupta style of architecture. It is true there 
is no inscription to vouch for this assignment ; but as the 
cave temples at Udayagiri, and the structural temples at 
Eran and Bilsar, all of which are of the same style, possess 
several inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty, I do not hesitate 
for a moment in ascribing the Ihgowa example to the same 
period. 

Inside, the Tigowa temple consists of a single room 8 feet 
which is enshrined a statue of the Narsinh avat&r 
of Vishnu. Outside, the body of the temple is 12 feet 
square, with a portico in front of the entrance, supported on 
four pillars. The middle interoolumniation is 2 feet 9 inches, 
but the two side ones are only 2 feet 6 inches. As this 
difference is also found in other Gupta temples at SancM, 
Udayagiri, and. Eran, it may be looked upon as one of the 
minor marks of the Gupta style.^ 

The four pillars are exactly alike, with the single excep- 
tion of the tree, which is placed between the lions on the 
upper part of the capital. TMs varies on the different faces 
of the capitals ; being on one face a mango tree, on another 
a palm tree, and on the others some conventional or unre- 
cognized tree. The lions’ heads at the corners do duty for 
two bodies on two adjacent faces, as in most of the Assyrian 
sculptures. On each face of the lower part of the capital 
there are two of the peculiar bosses or sthpa-shaped orna- 
ments, which I have already described as forming one of the 
peculiar marks of the Gupta architecture. Each boss has a 
curved projecting horn on each side, and a circular panel in 
the middle, Med with a head, either of a man or of a lion. 

The lower part, for about three-eights of its height, is 
square and quite plain; then comes a highly ornamented 
octagonal portion, followed by another of sixteen sides, above 
which it becomes circular. This portion of the shaft appears 
to me to form one of the most Characteristic featmes of the 
Gupta piUars. In the oldest example at Sdnchi we see the 
simple reeded-beU capital of the Asoka pillars. But in M 
the later specimens at Udayagiri, Eran and Tigowa the bell 
has become fluted, and its lower part, or mouth, h^ been 
quite separated from the upper swell by a diffq^ent style of 
ornamentation. Erom each comer, also, of tpe square por; 
j tiqd i of the ujpper shaft, a small foliated turn-over 

‘ te' phtfes iX 'Stiid Xli' IfW i tt»d' viivf "of tWs temple* ' 
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f?race£ully down. In tliis arrangement I see tlie original oi 
the famous kmnhlia, or water- vessel, which forms the prin- 
cipal features of all Hindu pillars down to the present day. 
In a single exami)te in one of the Udayagiri caves a rampant 
animal takes the place of the turn-over. The effect is not 
unpleasing ; altliough the upward spring of the animal is in 
direct opposition to the downwai'd trail of the drooping turn- 
over. 

■ The entrance door is the only part of the hody of the 
building which is ornamented. Immediately over the lower 
door-frame there is a line of 7 square bosses, which represent 
the ends of the beams of an original wooden portico. On 
each side of the door there is a pilaster of the same form as 
the piUai'S of the portico. These pilaster’s rise to only two- 
thii’ds of the height of tire doorway, and form supports for 
the two figures of the Ganges and Jumna. The Ganges is 
represented standing on a crocodile and plucking a fruit 
from a custard-apple tree ; while the J umna is standing on a 
tortoise and plucking a fruit from a mango tree, Above 
these figui’es is the main architrave of the doorway, over 
which there is a lino of thirteen square bosses, immediately 
over which rest th e great roofing slates. There can he no doubt, 
therefore, that these square projecting bosses represent the 
ends of the beams of the original wooden prototype. In 
this particular temple those bosses are quite plain ; but I 
believe that they are only unfinished, as in a second and 
, larger example of Gupta doorway at Tigowa all the square 
bosses arc ornamented wntb the sihpa-like ornament which 
has already been described. 

OxL one of the pillars of the portico there is a short in- 
scription of tlu’ee lines, in characters which, in my opinion, 
w not later than the 7th or 8th century. I read them, as 
follows :r— 

; ' , Sitabhadra stli^na SJmd- 

nya Bliattarputtra Uma Devah 
, Kannakubja SaiiJpah, 

\ These appear to me to record the simple fact that “ S&m&- 
iBhatta’s son, ifma tfeva of Kanyakubja, paid his devoi 
at the temple of Sitabhadra. ” This inscription 
' record, of Ms viat at some date snbsequepi'' 

t§‘':ih^;'';lliilfiing' of tbe temple ; bpt' there is nothing to' ,shpw 
i' lip#':;.;fiid(C 5 h,later:It ,majf 'be.M I .would refer, the msqripfion,„to,'; : 
If ,tbd portico q|/the;tdfiipib'' 
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was tu3'ne(l into a nuindapa, or liall, ])y closing the sihc 
openings with sculptured slabs; wliile another portico oO qaite 
a dihercnt style was added to the IVont. These additions are 
shown in the plan without any shading^ None of the later 
pillars are forthcoming; but the great dilTcroncc of style 
hetw^cen the original temple and tiio lU'w portico may be 
seen in their respectiv’c hasenxeuts, wiiicli have nothiug in 
common. The sculptures of the late addition are ahoiit lialf 
Saiva and lialf Vaislmava. On the upper panel of a slab oix 
the left there is the skeleton goddc'ss, attended by skeieton 
figures ; and hi the lower c(/mpartinent there is Vishnu 
Narhyana reposing on the serpent Ananta. On the opposite 
slab to the right there is anothei* tigui'O of Kali, with the 
Varhha avatar of Vishnu below. Portions of the old pilas- 
ters and pillai's have been cut away to receive these slabs. 
The original temple undoubtedly belongs to tlic Gupta period, 
and cannot, therefore, bo later than the fifth century A. D. ; 
but it is more probably as old as the third century. 

At a short distance to the north of this old temple there 
stands an ornamented stone doorway, which is the only por- 
tion now remaining of a stiU larger temple of the Gupta 
period. The breadth of the doorway of the existing temple 
is 2 feet 0 inches, wdiile that of this solitary ruin is 3 feet 
10 inches. If these proportions were observed in the other 
parts of the buildmg, the body of this ruined temple would 
have been not less than 19^ feet square, which is rather more 
than that of the magnificent temple at Deogarh. The 
latter, however, has a spired roof ; but the Narsinh temple at 
Eran, which is 16 feet square, had a flat roof ; and there 
would he no dijBhordty in a sandstone country in procuring 
thick roofing slabs of even greater length than 20 feet. The 
style of ornamentation of this doorway was the same as that 
of the doorway of the standing temple. There were the same 
seven square bosses immediately over the door ; and above 
them a second row, which would have supported the large 
roofing slabs. The lower bosses are ornamented with men’s 
and lions’ heads alternately; hut the upper ones are all blank. 
My search for other portions of this temple was fruitless. 
It was ho dcubt ruined long ago, as its doorway now forma, 
an eutrahee to the court-yard of a shapeless jriodem temple. 


* See Flute S. 
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15.— MAJnOLT. 

Tlie village of Majlioli lies on tlie old road leading from 
Tewar (Tripura), the old capital of Chedi, to Bilhari, being 
22 miles to the north of the former, and 30 miles to the 
south-vrest of the latter. It once possessed a famous temple 
of Vishnu, of which nothing now remains but a large 
statue of tlie Vardha or boar incarnation of Vishnu. The 
statue is almost hidden in the deep darkness of a modern 
temple, which has been built out of the ruins of the old fane, 
with numerous pieces of sculpture inserted in the wall. 
Close by I found one of the ceiling slabs of the old temple, 
with its deeply cut squares and circles of ornamental mould- 
ing. This has been turned into a cliaMi, or m il l -stone, for 
grinding lime. Nothing is known about the history of the 
temple — not even its name. Amongst the broken sculptures 
in the neighbourhood I found a Hara-Gauri, or Siva and his 
mfe, seated, with a standing figure of Siva and a squatted 
Jain statue, naked as usual. These last figures show that 
Majholi must also have possessed a shrine of Siva and a Jain 
temple, as well as a shrine of Vishnu as the Vardha avatdr. 

16.— SINGOEGAEH. 

The great ruined fortress of Singorgarh commands the 
Jabera pass leading through the hills between Jabalpur and 
Eamoh and Saugor. It is 35 miles to the north-'west of 
Jabalpur, and 32 miles to the south-east of Damoh. The 
road enters the hills at Katangi, and proceeds north for 9 
miles to the Kair river near Sangrdmpur, from whence it 
turns to the west for 9 miles to Jabera, passing immediately 
under the hill of Singorgarh. The Kair livor breaks 
through the Kaimur range to the eastward of Sangrfimpur 
by a deep rent which it has cut for itself, and which is 
commonly known by the name of Jeattao, or " the out.” 
To the lyest of, Singorgarh there was formerly a great lake, 
which extended as far as Bansipur, a distance of 7 miles’ 
width of more than 5 miles from north to south^ 
vfrot^ Bai-Sdgar to Karanpur. Both the fort and the lake are 
ayf^buted to Edja Ben Basar. The embankment was judi- 
voit^y thrown across a very narrow gorge, just below the 
j ViHfegq of Bansipur, which is said to have received it§ name' 
;fto rod [,5(ksi], as he was fond of fishing 

;;'water'; under 'the embankment. ' ■ No , leakfeaS':''; 
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twenty-eiglit villages were included witHn the limits of 
the lake. 

The name of Raja Ben is as widely known in Northern 
India as that of Rhmh or Vikramhditya. Bat he is always 
called Raja Ben Chakravartti ; whereas at Jahera he is only 
known as Rdjd Ben Basor. The title of Basor, or Bansor, is a 
well-known contraction of hhnsphor, or bamboo-splitter, which 
is the name given to all basket-makers. Bat the people of 
Singorgarh are not contented with such a lowly origia for 
the maker of their great fort and lake. They have invented 
a curious story to account for the name of Basor. Accord- 
rug to the legend, the Rdja every year used to make a fan of 
bamboo, wliich possessed such miraculous powers that, when- 
ever he out a piece of it, a portion of his enemy’s army was 
at once cut to pieces ; or, as one of my informants explained, 
the army feU to pieces and dispersed. 

I look upon this legend as only an idle attempt to account 
for the name of Basor. The embankment is not so large 
that it could not have been made by a wealthy dealer in 
bamboos ; and to him I would attribute the construction of 
the lake. But the fort is not likely to have been built by 
any private person. It is true that the old fort is not of 
great size ; but its name would appear to have been derived 
from a certain Gaj Singh Pratihhr, according to an iuscrip- 
tion of 8 lines which is recorded on a square stone pillar, 
10-| feet high, which still stands on the top of the hiU to 
the south-east of the fort. In this inscription the hill is 
called Gaja-Singhadiirggye-, from which it seems probable that 
the fort must have been called Gaja-Singha durga garh, or 
the “hill-fortress of Gaj Smgh.” By dropping the first 
syllable, and eliding the d of durg, the name would have 
become simply Singorgarh, as it is written at present. The 
monolith is called Jeirtti-stambha, or the “ pillar of fame.” 
It was set up in the Samvat year 1364, or A. B. 1307, on 
the mg ay a damme, that is, on the tenth day, or damhra, of 
the great festival, when Rkna overthrew Rhwan. As the 
lake was called Vijaya-Shgar, or Bijay-Shgar, I think it‘ 
probable that it was so named on the same occasion of the 
vijaya damme. The village of Bai-Shgar, on the northern 
bank of the lake, seems to preserve the name of the Bijay- * 
Shgar in a curtailed form. 

About half a mile beyond this pillar there is a second 
mpnblith, 13 feet high, "with a short inscription of twb Ji^^S 

.'„?'''voh. ix '' ' ' ' ' 
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apparently without date. This monolith is also called a 
Mrtti-stambha, or pillar of fame. I read it as follows : — 

Bihimliha Ed,fdlit Snta Eatanasya Sri 
Ilala sdkilasya Ktrtti Stambho yasmasi (.^ 66. 

As Nikumbha was the name of Rowan’s brother, it is 
possible that this pillar represents the site of the fort of E4wan, 
(generally known as Lanka, or Ceylon), while the other 
pillar would represent the position of Eh^ma’s army. 

According to Sir William Sleeman, the fort of Singor- 
garh was built by Edjd Belo, one of the Chandel Eaj^s of 
Mahoba.^ But none of my informants had ever heard of 
Eajd Belo Chandel ; and I have very grave doubts as to 
the Chandel rule having ever extended so far to the south. 
The whole of this part of the country would appear to have 
belonged to the Parihto or Pratih6,rs as we find was 
actually the case in A. D. 1307, when these monoliths 
were erected. But the Pratih&irs were tributary to the great 
Kulachuri Edjas of Chedi, whose rule certainly extended 
as far northward as Bharhut and Kalanjar. The latter 
place was recovered by the Chandels in the 11th century j 
but the Kulachuris still held the country about Bharhut in 
the 12th century. At the close of the 16th century the 
districts to the north of the Narbada had fallen into the 
hands of Sangrdm Sdh, the Gond Edja of Garha Mandala. 
His son Lalpat Shh, about A. D. 1640, removed the seat of 
government from Garha to Singorgarh, which he enlarged 
and strengthened. In 1546 he married the beautiful Ohan- 
dol princess Lurgavati; and in 1549 he died, leaving an 
infant son, Bir N&iAyan, under the regency of his widowed 
queen. POr fourteen years she governed the country with 
singular skill and prudence, when the report of her accumu- 
lated wealth excited the cupidity of Asaf Kh4n, the Muham- 
madhn governor of EarA Having obtained the consent of 
^4Abar, thM rapacious chief started on his unhallowed expe- 
diton, without even the shadow of a pretext. But the 
^ country was said to be rich, and it was presumably defence- 
tessj as its ruldr Was a woman. There would consequently 
plunder, but littje risk. The account of this 
' t^MoVokod attack may best be left to the pens of the 
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According* to tlie Tarikh-i-Alfi, tlic inYasion took jilace in 
ike year 908 A. H., or A. D. 1500/ wlien — 

Kliwaja Abdul Majid; who had received the title of Asaf Khaii; 
was appointed Governor of Kan\; and in that provioce he rendered good 
service. One of his services was the conquest of Garb a, a territory 
abounding m hills and junglcS; which had never been conquered by any 
ruler of Hind siiieo tbe rise of the faith of Isl&m. At this time it was 
governed by a woman called Rani; and all the dogs of that country 
were very faithful and devoted to her. Asaf Khan had frequently sent 
emissaries into her country on various pretexts^ and when he had 
learnt all the circumstances and peculiarities of the country, and the 
position and treasures of the Rim, he levied an army to conquer the 
country. The Rani came forth to battle with nearly 500 elephants 
and 20,000 horses. The armies met, and both did their best. An 
arrow struck the Rani, who was in front of her horsemen, and when 
that noble woman saw that she must be taken prisoner, she seized a 
dagger from her elephant-driver, and plunged it into her stomach, and so 
died. Asaf Khan gained the victory, and stopped his advance at the 
/dluk of Ghauragarh, where the treasures of the ruler of Garha were 
kept. The son of the Rani shut himself up in the fort, but it was 
taken the same day, and the youth was trampled to death by horses. 
So much plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things were taken, 
that it was impossible to compute the tenth part of it. Out of 
all the plunder, Asaf Khan sent fifteen elephants to Court, and retained 
all the rest for himself. 

The author of the Tabakat-i-Akhari places the invasiou 
iu A. H. 971 or A. D. 1503, a date which is confirmed by 
the Akharn&ma, and which also agrees exactly with the 
genealogies of the Gond Rujas.^ 

The country of Garha-Katanga was near to Asaf Khin, and he 
formed the design of subduing it. The chief place of that country is 
Ghauragarh, It is an extensive countiy containing seventy thousands 
(haftld hmir) flourishing villages. Its ruler was at that time a 
woman named Durg4viiti, who was very beautiful. When Asaf Kfiin 
heard the condition of this country, he thought the conquest of it would 
be an easy matter, so he marched against it with fifty thousand horse 
and foot. The R4ni collected all her forces, and prepared to oppose 
the invader with 700 elephants, 20,000 horsemen, and infantry innu- 
merable* A battle followed, in which both sides fought obstinattdy, 
bnt by the will of fate the Rdni was struck by an arrow, and fearing 
lest she should fall alive into the hands of the enemy,, she made .her' 
elephant-driver kill her with a dagger. After the victory, Asaf Khdn 
mareb^^l against Chaurhgarh. The son of the Rhiii, who was in the fort,’ 
came forth to meet him ; but he was killed, and the fort was captured, , 
'and all its treasures fell into the hands of the conquerors. Asaf Kh4n,''' 


4 Sir 'H., BUtoCs MutaDamadaa Historians of India, Y, 16% 'hf Frafossor Bowiwn* 
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after he End achieved this victory and acquired so much treasure^ 
returned^ greatly elated; to Kari, and took possession of his govern- 
ment/-^ 

Tlie accoiiHt of Ferishta is much, the same ; hut he adds 
some particulars regarding the plunder which are omitted 
by the other authorities : — ^ 

When Asaf Kh^n was raised to the rank of a noble of five thousand 
horse, and procured the government of Kar^ Mdnikpur, he obtained 
permission of the king to subdue a country called GarM, at that time 
governed by a Rani (a Hindu queen), whose name was Durg&vati, as 
celebrated for her beauty as for her good sense. Asaf Khan Hirvi 
heard of the riches of this country, and visited it with constant 
depredations, till at length he marched with a force of between five 
and six thousand cavalry and infantry to Garha. The queen opposed 
him with an army of fifteen hundred elephants and eight thousand 
horse and foot. Tinder these circumstances, a sanguinary battle took 
place, in which the queen, who was on an elephant, having received an 
arrow in her eye, was unable to give orders ; but apprehending the 
disgrace of being taken prisoner, she snatched a dagger out of the 
girdle of the elephant-driver and stahbjed herself. Her country fell 
into the hands of Asaf Kh^n Hirvi. Asaf Khan next proceeded to 
Cbauragarh, and took it by storm ; and the son of the Rani or queen, 
who was but an infant, was trodden to death in the confusion. 
Independently of the jewels, the images of gold and silver and 
other valuables, no fewer than a hundred jars of gold coins 
of the reign of Ala-ud-din Khilji also fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Of all this booty, Asaf Khin presented to the king only a 
small part ; and of a thousand elephants which he took, he sent only 
three hundred indifferent animals to the king, and none of the jewels/^ 

Tbe scene of the battle between the rapacious Muham- 
madan soldier and the heroic Hindu queen is still pointed 
out by the people in the wide open plain about Sangr^m- 
pur, ibur miles to the east of Singorgarh. But, according to 
tradition, it was not there that Durg4yati was wounded ; hut 
in a second fight, which took place while retreating towards 
Gathk The details of this inyasion, which haye been so 
fbndly preserted by the people, haye been coUeoted by Sir 
Wfiliam Sleefiian, whose account I will quote : — 

Asaf Kh4n, the imperial viceroy at Ka|4 Minikpur on the Ganges, 
intited by the prospect of appropriating so fin© a country and so much 
: te'ilth'ae eh© was repu'W to possess, invaded her dom'inions in the yehr 
head of sixi' thousand' cavalry and' twelve thousand well 
';|i^ci||iin©d infantry, with 'a 'train of artillery.' ' ^ 
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He was met by tlie queen regent^ at the head of her troops^ near 
the fort of Singorgarh ; and an action took plaee^ in which she was 
defeated. Unwilling to stand a siege^ she retired after the action npon 
Garha ; and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy^ she continued 
her retreat among the hills towards Mandala, and took a very fajonr- 
ahle position in a narrow defile^ about 12 miles east of Garhfi. Asafs 
artillery could not keep pace wfith him in the pursuit^ and on attempting 
the pass without it, he was repulsed with great loss. The attack was 
renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. The queen 
advanced herself on an elephant to the #utrarice of tlie pass, and was 
bravely supported by her troops m her attempt to defend it ; but the 
enemy had brought up his artillery, which, opening upon her followers 
in the narrow defile, made great havoc among them, and compel. led them 
to give way» She received a wound from an arrow in the eye and her 
only son, then about eighteen years of age, was severely wounded and 
taken to the rear. Durgavati, in attempting to wrench the arrow from 
her eye, broke it, and left the barb in the wound ; but notwithstanding 
the agony she suffered, she still refused to retire ; knowing that all her 
hopes rested on her being able to keep her position in the defile till her 
troops could recover from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, 
and the supposed death of the young prince ; for by one of those extra- 
ordinary coincidences of circumstances, which are by the vulgar taken for 
miracles, the river in the rear of her position, which had during the 
night been nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, 
and, when she received her wound, was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative hut to force back the enemy through 
the pass, or perish, since it would be almost impossible for any of them 
to escape over this mountain torrent, under the mouths of their cannon ; 
and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon Mandala was entirely 
frustrated by this unhappy accident of the unseasonable rise of the river. 

Her elephant driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him. to 
attempt the ford. ^ No /replied the queen ^ ‘1 will either die here, or 
force the enemy back.** At this moment she received an arrow in fhe 
neck ; and seeing her troops give way, and the enemy closing around, she 
snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where she fell ; and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place, as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks lie 
by her side, which are supposed by the people to be her drums, converted 
into stone ; and strange stories are told of their being still occasionally 
heard to sound iu the stillness of the night by the people of the nearest 
villa.^es. Manifest signs of the carnage of that day are exhibited iu 
the rnde tombs, which cover all the ground from that of the queen all 
the way back to the bed of the river, whose unseasonable rise prevenljed 
her retreat upon the garrison of Mandala. 

Her son had been taken offi the field, and was, unperceived by tha 
enemy, conveyed back to the palace at Chauragarh, to which Ase^f 
-:,retnrned immediately, after his victory, and laid siege*^ ,'rhe,,yqiqh|'''; 
/|)rihceiWas'killed'in the siege; and the women set fifefto the place, 
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the appreliensioii of suffering dishonour if they fell alive into the hands 
of the enemy. Two females are said to have escaped — the sister of the 
queeii;, and a young princess who had been betiothed to the young 
prince Bir MiiyaD ; and these two are said to have been sent to the 
Emperor Akbar/' 

To Durgavati is attributed the constr action of the Rdni 
Tal, one mile to the east of Gai-hfi, and of the second R^ni Thl 
at the foot of the Kainiur range of hills, where the TTnir 
river breaks throngh tjie rocks, 6 miles to the east of 
Sangrampar. 

It is said that Durgavati, on her retreat from Garh4, 
threw the paras, or philosopher’s stone, into the R&ni Tal ; 
where it is still supposed to he. A characteristic story is told 
of this queen, whose memory is so affectionately cherished 
by the people, that everything relating to her is devoutly 
believed. The story runs that the King of Delhi, when pass- 
ing by Singorgarh, saw a lamp burning on the top of the 
fort. He asked whose palace it w'as ; and on being told that 
it was the palace of a Mni, he sent her a golden “ cotton 
gin” [charkha^, as an appropriate present. In return, 
Durgavati sent him a pinjan, or “ cotton bow,” for cleaning 
or teasing cotton wool. This well-deserved retort so enraged 
the king, that he marched at once with his whole army to 
fight the queen. ^ 


17.-TEWAR OE TKIPDEA. 

Tewar or was the capital of KulaohunM\i^ 

of Chedi. In the Haima Kosa, Tripura is also called Ohedi- 
mgan} Amongst the Brahmans, it is famous as the site of 
the defeat of the demon Tripura by Siva.^ There can he 

place is of great antiquitv • 
although It IS prohahle t^t it was not the most aLient 

of the cclobratod Ohedi-des. At a toft ©arlv upWa/? 

K^ha^^wOTfi^d course^of the 

' w^bada wowd to hare be^n occupied by 

yjych Qf the T«Kl8,yas. In the Mah^hhllrata several diJffiep- 
#t |»ersons are mentioned as kings of Chedi : hut as nothilL 
: ^,(^di ahout their relationship, they most probably beloffgel 
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to different divisions of the country. It would seem, there- 
fore, that, some time before the composition of the Mah^- 
bharata, the land of Chedi had already been divided into two 
or more independent States, of which one belonged to Bdjd. 
Sisup&la, whose capital is not mentioned ; and another to the 
father of Chitrangad&, whose capital was Manipura. The 
capital of Chedi, in the time of Edja Vasu, is said to have 
been situated on the Sulctimati river, which, according to 
the Pur&nas, has its rise in the Eiksha range of hills, along 
with the Tons and the Narbada. In later times we know that 
there were two great Haihaya States in Central India, viz., 
the kingdom of Mah4 Kosala, with Manipur for its capital, 
and the kingdom of Chedi proper, with Tripura for its capital. 
But as the Haihayas of Kosala date their inscriptions in the 
Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat by name, we have an additional 
proof that their country was once included within the limits 
of the ancient Chedi. I incline, therefore, to look upon 
Manipur (to the north of Katanpur) as the original capital 
of Chedi-des ; and to identify the Sulctimati river with the 
Sakri, which rises in the hills of the Khwarda State to the 
west of L&.phfi,. 

The derivation of the name of Chedi is uncertain ; but, 
according to one of my informants, the country was originally 
called Chitrdngadi-desa, after CMtrdngadd, the daughter of 
the Baja of Manipur. In process of time this long name 
was gradually shortened to Changedi-desa and Chedi-desa.’- 
In aU the inscriptions hitherto found the name is simply 
Chedi ; but I think it highly probable that the old form of 
the name may be preserved in the Sageda metropolis of 
Ptolemy, and in the Chi-he-da of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen- 
Thsang. The learned translator of the pilgrim’s travels 
transcribes the Chinese syllables as Tdhi-M-to, and reads 
them doubtfully as Tchihdha^ On referring to thO original 
Chinese characters, I find that the value of the middle syllable 
may be either M or he, as it is used by the pilgrim in the 
V}mdBhohila,amlohites'iJoara,,'key‘wra,mA harikesara.^ I find 
also that the third syllable has the power of da in dakshd/na., 
(Phe whole name may, therefore, be transcribed as Chirke-^dd 
and in this form it offers such a remarkable similarity to the 

, — — — — — -J — . — 

, , ' ' ^ So alio by droppiog* r obc! 4 became Majtawii , ^ ' 
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Sageda of Ptolemy, as to suggest their absolute identity. 
Both places were situated in Central India, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Narbada rirer. 

Professor HaU was the ftrst to suggest the possible identity 
of CMkito and Chedi} There are no doubt several difficulties 
in the way ; hut some of them are certainly due to Hwen- 
Thsang’s text. The first is the hearing and distance from 
UJain, which he makes north-east 1,000 U, or 167 miles. Now, 
this direction must he wrong, if ChiJeito was in Southern 
India, as a north-east hearing wouldplace it in the neighbour- 
hood of Kulh4ras, Just 90 miles to the south of Gwalior, 
which cannot possibly he reckoned as belonging to South 
India. By making the hearing east, instead of north-east, 
the position of Ohikito would accord fairly enough with that 
of Ohetiya, or SHnohi, near the great old city of Besnagar, 
which I found to he Just 142 miles from UJain, measured by 
perambulator. But the subsequent hearing and distance of 
160 miles north to Maheswarapura would land us in the 
neighbourhood of Narwar ; with which it seems impossible 
to identify it. Another difficulty is, that in the life of Hwen- 
Thsang, when there is no mention of Ohikito, Maheswara- 
pura is said to be 900 li, or 160 miles, to the north-east of 
UJain ; and as it is stated to be in Central India, the northerly 
hearing is indispensable. SeronJ, to the north-east of Bhilsa, 
would suit these conditions almost exactly. And from 
thence to Chedi the distance corresponds very well with 
1,000 Zj, or 167 miles; hut the hearing is south-east. A south- 
erly direction, however, is absolutely required, as CMkito is 
said to he in Southern India. This identification seems to 
me to he the most probable under all the conditions. 

The other identification, however, which I have proposed 
of Ptolemy’s Sageda metropolis with Chedi, appears to me 
to be almost certain. In the first place, Sageda is the capital 
of the Iddisathri, which I take to be a Greek rendering of 
Magd-kshefi'a, or the country of the Sagas or Saihayas. 
It adjoins the coimtry of the Bettigi, whom I would identify 
with tlie people of whose capital was Bh4ndak. 

; Qtifi of the towns in their country, situated near the upper 
of the S6n, is named Balantipmgon or Balampmpdn. 
^ to be the famous fort of Bdndogarh, 'whxplti'yite 
; of thp Chedi dominions. To the ncirthi^iehst 
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was Fmassa, wMcK most probably preserves tbe name of 
some town on tbe Parn5,sa or Ban^s river — a tributary wMcb 
joins the S6n to tbe north-east of B^ndogarh. To the north 
of the Adisathri, Ptolemy places the Poruari, or Parihd,rs, in 
their towns named Tholobana, Bi-idfima, and Malaita. The 
first I would identify vith Boriban (Bahuriband), by reading 
Oolobana or Volobana. The second must be Bilhari ; and 
the last may be Lameta, which gives its name to the ghat on 
the Narbada opposite Tewar, and may thus stand for Tripura 
itself, jill these identifications hold so well together, and 
mutually support each other, that I have little doubt of their 
correctness. 

Of the tribal name of Kulachuri, or Kalachuri as it is 
also written, I am not able to offer any satisfactory deriva- 
tion. Tod quotes the name of Nalcharah, or Kurchara, as 
that of one of the 36 royal races mentioned by the bard 
Ohand. Kalcharak was also the form of the name preserved 
in the books of Mukji, the famous bard of the Khichi 
Ohauhhns. In my Eatanpur inscription, J 4jalla, the “ mighty 
sovereign of Chedi,” is said to have assumed the title of 
“ Lord of the Suras but whether such a form as Kulasura 
(Kulachuri) would be permissible, is perhaps doubtful. This 
title would seem to have been confined to the Thipuri branch 
of the Haihayas and its ramifications ; while the Manipur 
kings, after the transfer of their capital to Eatanpur, were 
known as the Eatnavali Haihayas. 

The present village of Tewar is a smaE place, six miles to 
the west of Jabalpur, and on the south side of the Bombay 
road. Many of the inhabitants are stone-cutters, whose 
chief, perhaps only, quarries are in the ruins of the old oily 
of Karanbel and its temples. To the east of the village 
there is a fine large tank named BM S^gar. Its embankment 
is formed of square blocks of granite, cramped with iron. 
Near the middle of the tank there is a small island, with a 
whitewashed modem temple. 

At the west end of the village, under a large tree, aire 
ooUeoted together a great number of sculptures, ^ more or 
le^ broken, bpt many of them still in very good preservation 
otiierwise. Every one of them is said to have been brought 
fropa‘ the site of the old cily of Karanbel, about half a mile 
tq the south-west of the village of Tewar. 

Astatic Society’s Journal, 1863, p. 284*5 translated tiy Baba B^jendra 
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Tlie most perfect specimen is a Buddhist sculpture of 
Vajrapdni, -who is represented seated under a canopy with his 
hands in front of his breast, with the fingers arranged in the 
posture of teaching. On the right and left are figures with 
chmris and garlands ; and two kneeling figures, that to the 
left holding 2 vajras or thunderbolts, and the other to the 
right with his hands joined in adoration. On the pedestal 
is inscribed the Buddhist creed of “ Ye dliarma &c., 

in large letters, wliich is followed by a longer inscription 
beginning mth the name of Vajrapdm. 

A long stone, broken at one end, presents a number of 
figures, grouped about a man, who is lying on a bed. His 
right knee is raised, and grasped by his left hand ; while his 
right hand rests on his head. To the right, a female is 
kneeling at his head ; and to the left, a male attendant is 
standing, with joined hands. Beyond him, there are two 
females, seated on morhas. Below those is an inscription of 
two lines ; but the letters are much worn, and the reading is 
doubtful. The sleeping figure is known as Tripura Devi, in 
sjnte of its masculine appearance. 

A small statue of a four-armed female, with a crocodile 
symbol, is worsliippcd as Narmada mai, or “ Mother Nar- 
bada” ; but it is more probably a figure of Ganga from one of 
the old temples. 

There are many other sculptures, which need not bo de- 
scribed further than that they belong principally to the wor- 
ship of Vishnu and Siva. Of the latter, there is a statue, 
feet in height, with 8 heads and 12 arms. Of the former, 
there is a Krishna, playing the flute and attended by several 
naked females. There are also many obscene sculptures, like 
those which disgmee the fine temples at KhajuiAho. 

Lastly, there are three naked Jain statues of the Digam- 
bari sect: one of Adin4th, seated with 2 naked attendants 
apd a bnll on the pedestal ; and 2 standing figures, 2^ feet 
hig^h, which once formed part of a pillar. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the village are the 
ruins of the old city of Tripura, now known as ' 

i^he following account of the remains is taken from Mr. 
report ; and it will be useful to compare it with Oolo- 
Anls’s account, which was written many years earlier.* 

‘‘ Tradition speaks loudly of tke inwoense mins of KaranW f b^;tW 
, ' .tyiwdy,, with its insatiable eapapity of absorbing to itself all worWble''sTOlie;; 

Vl '■ Asiatic, 1861 , toI, XX'X, '''' ' ■' '''.'i'' V v' : 
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within its inflaencej luis lone since so reduced the rains, that no remains 
are now supposed to have been left of any interest. I found, however, 
at the foot of a low, long hill, known as Kan^Saraij the remains of two 
structures. One of these, situated about a mile and a half from Tewar, 
consists of a cell, composed of two rows of three pillars each, with long 
stones between them, piled on each other for walls, on three sides. The 
pillars arc 1^- feet square ; but they arc evidently taken from some more 
ancient building, as two of them, though doing duty as pillars, are 
the top or sides of a doorway. The pillars are surmounted by 
ciuciform corbels, one foot three inelies deep, carrying architraves of the 
same depth and one foot six inches wide. The roof itself has long ago 
disappeared. The ruin is kiiowm as the Banyans hoiise.^^ About 
ilOO feet off it, but quite bidden awuiy in the dense Jungle, one comes 
quite suddenly on a remarkably pictures(|ue ruin. This consists of the 
remains of two distinct buildings, both made of, or supplemented liy, spoils 
from other huildiiigs. They consist of two colonnades. The higher and 
larger one has four rows of pillars, three in eacli row, surmounted by capitals 
and aichitraves, but without a roof. The other consists of four rows of 
two pillars each, but much lower in height ; though the pillars appear 
similar, both in execution and in all particulars of size, except height. 
These are also surmounted by corbelled capitals and architraves. The 
pillars are not all alike : some are very fine and massive, and plainly, 
but exquisitely and boldly, sculptured ; some are thin and coarsely 
executed ; w'hilc others, again, are made up of nondescript fragments, piled 
upon each other» The architraves, surmounting and connecting the 
pillars, are massive and sculptured in the plain geometric patterns so 
common in the Chandel temples of Central India. One of the finer 
pillars is represented in the accompanying plate. ^ 

Turning sharp round from these ruins is a narrow goat-path, leading 
up the low hillock ; the top is flat and of considerable extent, and is 
strewn with fragments of bricks. This hillock, or mound, is known as 
Bara Ilatina Garh, This last is in places profusely scattered over with 
fragments of bricks, which must have been of large size, as I measured 
a fragment more than 14 inches long by a foot wide. 

^^The broken bricks both on this and on the smaller height, following 
generally the edge of the flat tableland on the top, show that they ate 
the remains of a defensive wall of some kind, which ran along the edge 
of the hillocks. In addition to the bricks, there are also rudely dressed 
stones, piled on each other, without cementing material of any kind. It 
appears from these that both hillocks were at one time surrounded by a 
fortified wall, built of brick, or of brick and stone. This fort mm 
naturally divisible into two portions, occupying respectively the ^;ger 
and smaller heights, and connected or separated by the depressed n^ck 
between them, spoken of before. The larger contained, besides, a citadel 
of rubble stone walls, laid on each other without cementing material. 
The position is naturally strong; being defended on three sides 'by a great 
,;b6i^d of a rivulet, which runs past, and is known as the B&n Gan^Ai 
The. ravines from the river' reach right up to these 'hillocks, and are 
verif steep"sidesf ' ' , ' , , ' 

Sei Flaie wUb two qttea iVcm B'heim Glsat. ' ' 
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“ A few fragments of sculpture are scattered here and there within 
Bara Hathia Garh. The principal statue, which is still worshipped-, is 
a large three-headed figure, having a tall conical head-dress, ornamented 
with 7 rows of fringes. The heads have all a third eye in the forehead ; 
the left head has its mouth open, and the tongue projected half out. The 
figure is broken ; the portion now remaining being only the upper half 
of the body. The face measures eighteen inches across from ear to ear ; 
andjthe whole fragment measures three feet nine inches by five feet 
three inches. As I have already stated, it is worshipped by the villagers ; 
and I found a bunch of peacock's feathers and a few glass bangles, pro- 
bably the offerings of some devout females, near the statue." 

“ Close to, and just outside the east end of the fort, there is a deep 
rock cut hollow containing water. It is unmistakably the site of an 
old q^uarry. 

“ Not far from Tewar and Karanbel there is a sacred tank known 
locally as Pmhkarini ; close to it, and near the road, is a statue, with an 
inscription in two lines, which ends with the words ‘ Isdna Sinha Murttiha 
Pahita . " 

18 .— BHERA GHAT. 

About six miles west-by-soutli from Tewar by tbe road, 
but not more than two miles direct from Karanbel, there is 
a famous bathing-place on the Narbada, named Bhera GMt. 
It is situated at the confluence with the Narbada of the 
small stream which winds rormd the ruins of Karanbel. At 
the old city it is called the Bhngangh, but at its junction 
with the Narbada it is known only as the Saraswati. On 
both sides of this rirulet there are temples. The western 
group is considered the more sacred one ; but the whole are 
of modem rubble and stucco, and are utterly devoid of 
interest. Immediately above the confluence are the famous 
“ marble rocks,” which rise in nearly vertical strata on both 
sides above the clear waters of the Narbada. In the fork 
formed between the little Sarsuti and the great river, the 
rocks rise? into a small hill, which is crowned by a temple, 
surrounded by a very curious circular cloister of consider- 
able antiquity. A long flight of roughly hewn stone steps 
leads right up from the bed of the river to the temple. The 
position of this temple is singularly fine and commanding. 
Plpse beneath, on the south, the blue waters of the Narbada 
to sleep, spell bound, under the snow-white walls that 
khttt t^emin. To the north and west the view is bounded 
b|y: i wooded heights j but on the east the eye looks 

Iptog reach of the river, stretching aivay:, for, ''rpiljes''; 
tq'^airdsj'l'abaipuf. . i,It ,is|ustsue?l a ^i^ot as a^Bflddl^t' w'diri^:;,; 
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have chosen for a stupa. But the attraction for the Brah- 
ruan must have been the sangam, or junction of the holy 
■waters of the little Saraswati with those of the Narbada, 
Every confluence of rivers is held sacred ; and the mingled 
waters of two streams are considered more efidcacious in the 
wasliing away of sin than those of any single river, however 
famous it may be. Hence Bhera Gh&t is one of the holy 
bathing-places on the Narbada. Here bathed King Gayd 
Kama, attended by his queen and his son, his prime minister, 
and his commander-in-chief, his treasurer and his family 
priest, and other of&cials, on the occasion of making a grant 
of land to certain Bralimans. Here also bathed Queen 
Gosala Devi, the widow of King Nara Sinha Deva, on making 
a grant of the village Ohoralaga to a Brahman. The spot 
was, therefore, a holy one in the eyes of the Brahmans, and 
was no doubt occupied at a very early period by one of their 
temples. 

The present temple is a comparatively modem building, 
being made up partly of old carved stones, and partly of 
bricks. It does not occupy the centre of the circle, nor does 
its mid-line even correspond with the mid-hne of the en- 
closure. The basement of the temple itself, however, appears 
to be old and undisturbed ; but much of "the superstructure 
and the whole of the portico are of a later period. Looking 
at its position in the north-western quadi-ant of the circle, 
I am inclined to think that originally there must have been 
a similar shrine opposite to it in the south-western quarter, 
with the main temple, occupying the eastern half of the 
circle, immediately opposite the western entrance. Accept- 
ing this proposed arrangement as a probable one, the obHque 
position of the south-eastern entrance is at once accounted 
for by its convenience for an approach from the eastern 
side. By this arrangement also the portico of the present 
temple, which now forms an incongraous excrescence, 
would become quite unnecessary ; and its deeply mqulded 
pUlars would be available for the portico of the supposed 
main temple on the east side of the circle.’^ The basqmeht 
of the present temple, which is 25 feet long by 22 feet broad, 
will thus belong to the same period as the pillars of the fine 
circular cloister which now surrounds it. , 

' Th^ temple is known as the shrine of Smhar^ 

inside. But this groups; which is 4 

' See 'Plate' XIV for''el'eva'l!'ion of those pillars, ' i' ' 
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inches high and 2 feet 7| , inches broad, must have belonged 
to the cloister series of figures, as it corresponds exactly with 
their dimensions, and is, moreover, set up on one of the cloister 
pedestals. Other figures now inside the temple are— 

(1) Vishnu and Lalcshmi on garud in dark-blue stone. 

(2) Sfirya, standing witli Arim, driviug the seven horses 

of the sun, 3 feet 6 inches high by 1 foot 10 inches 
broad. 

(3) Small Hara-Gauri, or Siva and P4rvati. 

(4) Small figure of Ganesa. 

(5) Figure of Dharmma, a 4-ai-med female, 1 foot 10|- 

inches high, -with a small figure of Buddha in the 
head-dress. Flying figures with garlands above, and 
the traces of the Buddhist creed inscribed on the base. 

From the presence of this undoubted Buddhist figure 
it might be supposed that the circular cloister must once 
have surrounded a Buddhist stfipa. But the letters of the 
inscription are of later date than those of the names inscribed 
on the pedestals of the cloister statues, which themselves 
appear to be an integral pai*t of the onginal structure. The 
circular form is certainly unusual in Brahmanical enclo- 
sures; but it would appear to be the correct form for temples 
that are dedicated to the Chaunsat Joginis, as three other 
Jogini temples of this form are now known. The fifth 
Jogini temple at Khajurhha is oblong ; but all the five tem- 
ples are hypsethral, or open to the sky. 

The inner diameter of the cloister is 116 feet 2 inches, 
and the outer diameter 130 feet 9 inches. The cloister 
consists of a circular row of 84 square pillars, with the same 
number of full pilasters arranged opposite to them against 
a back wall. The actual cloister is only 4 feet 9 inches wide 
and 6 feet 3| inches high under the eaves, with a rise of Sc- 
inches above the ground. The back wall is 2 feet 7C inches 
thick. The eaves are formed by a 10-inch projection of 
the architrave, which is sloped away in a graceful curve, as 
shown in the section of the cloister.^ The whole is roofed 
with large slabs of stone from 8 to 9 inches thick, which 

and back, and form a graceful 

l|^h to this fine colom^ 

■ of pillars being 84, the cloister is divided 
'ihtb!;'fe'!i!i)4ny spaces or intervals. ■ ■ , Three' of ' these>-^-tyro' to thts ' '■ 
^other, to;;;the .south-east— -are -left 

' 
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while the remaining 81 spaces are fitted with pedestals 
between the pilasters for the reception of statues. Each of 
these pedestals is 3 feet 5 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches broad, 
and 1 foot high.^ The pillars are 101- inches square, and 
the interyals between them 3 feet 51 inches. Ent the inter- 
vals between the hack pillars is 3 feet 7y inches, so that the 
pedestals just fit in between them ; and they were no donht 
an integral part of the original structm-e. 

The statues are of two kinds — sitting and standing. The 
sitting statues are generally 4 feet 2 inches high, and 2 feet 
5^ inches broad. Where not otherwise described in the 
following list, they are all four-armed goddesses, and are 
generally remarkable for the size of their breasts. Most of 
them areJoffinis (Sanskrit, Jogini), or female demons, attend- 
ant on Durga. The temple is, therefore, commonly known 
as the Climmsat Jogini, or “sixty-four female demons.” 
Eight of the figures I have identified as the ashta saldi, or 
female energies of the gods. Three of them seem to he 
personified rivers ; wMle two only are male figures of Siva 
and Ganesa [Nos. 15 and 1]. All the other sitting figures 
I take to he Joginis. There arc, besides, four dancing female 
figures which are not inscribed (Nos. 39, 44, 60 and 78] ; but 
one of them. No. 44, is certainly the skeleton goddess Khli ; 
and the others are no doubt only various forms of the same 
malignant deity. Most of the statues have inscriptions on 
their pedestals, as detailed in the following list.^ 


No. 

Inscription. 

Symbol. 

Figure. 

Remarks. 

1 

Sn Ganesali 


Sitting 

Jogini, 

2 

Sn Chhattra Samvara 

Peer 

Bitting female 

3 

Sn Aiita 

Sri dhanclika 

Fabulous lion 

Ditto 

Do. 

4 

Skeietou figures ; pros- 
trate mau. 

Standing female 

Sakti. 


SriMtoanda 

iotus 

Sitting temalo 

Jogini. 

6 

SnKtoadi 

Yom ; 2 meu worship- 
pinj?. 

Ditto 

Do. 

7 

SnBrahuntoi 

Goose 

Ditto . 

Sakti. 

8 

Sri Maheswan 

Bull 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

9 

Sn Tankin 

Fabulous liou 

10-armed female 

Jogmi. 

10 

Sn Jayani 

Felme animal 

Sitting female 

Do. 

11 

Sri PadmarhansA . . 

Flowers 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

12 
' 13 

Sri 

Elepliaut . . 
mgm 

Ditto . . 

Ditto ... 

Do, 

Do. 

14 

^riHanainl^ * 

Gooso 

Ditto , 

Doj ' ' 

. 1^' 
:xo 

'[Not iiiwnbedj ... 

Sri Iswari' 

» .. . 

16-armed male 

3*eyed Ska. 

Bull 

Sitting female 

Jogini 

17 

, Sri (Phtei , ... 

Kill-peak ... 

Ditto . . 

Do. 

18 

Sriladwylli . . -r 

Elepbaut .. 

Ditto ... 

Do. 


: , 1 Wilson, Sanskrit Diet,, limits the yoginis to 8j bat the numka; of SAia yett 

• ■ '^nown' ell wt In<iia, and ttere is, besides, another temple at Kbepwha, which is n^mjeA. 
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No. 


87 


ii'iiii' 


Inscription. 


[Broken] 

riiost] 

Sri Thakini 
Sri Dhanendri 

[laOSt] 

SriUttMa 
Sn LampatS. 

Sn Uha 
Sn I'tsamadd 
Sn Gflndhaii 
Sn J§.hnavi 
Sn Bdkmi 
Sn Bandhani 
Sn Darppakdri 
Sn Baishuavi 

Sri Dan^gmi 
Sn Eiksnmi 
Sn Si.kmi 
Sn OhantaU 
SnTatlan 

[Hot inscribed] ... 
Sn Gtoggmi 

Sri Bliisliani 

Sn Batanu Sambar^ 
Sn Gaham ... 

[Not inscribed] 

Sri Dudun 
Sri Vdrdbi 

Sri Ndlmi 

S-B Entevkoe. 

[Lost]. 

Sn Nandmi 
Sn Indraiu 
Sri Eran 

Sri Sbandiml 
SnAinggm.1 

[Name lost] 

Sn Teranta 

Sri, Bdrani 

Sn V&ynvena 
Sn TJbliera Varddhani 
[Not inscribedl 
Sn SarvTato-nmkM 

Sri Mandodari 


Sri Kbemnkbl 
Sri, JtobtTi 
SriAditdtfl ' 
rtostj* 

SriThira^oWl# '' 
Sri Taiia'a»& 

sin|ba*jsinba 

'^Nijutlambara 

pm. 



Symbol. 


Ball, skeletons 
Camel 

Prostrate man 

Antelope 
Prostrate man 
Peacock . . 

Boar 

Horse 

Crocodile 

Man and skeletons 
Small male figure 
Lion 
Garud 

Ditto 
Crocodile 
Vulture? . 

Bell 

Elephant 


with 


Bull 

Prostrate man, 
rayed head-dress. 
Deer 
Earn 

Saddled horse 
Boar 

Bull 


Lion 

Elephant . 

Cow 

Donkey 

Man with elephant’s 
head 
Boar 

Maliesasur 

Prostrate man 

Antelope .. 

Bird 

Elephant 

Lotus and double tn- 
augle. 

2 men worshippmg 
With folded hands. 
Long-beaked bird 
Boar 

Naked man 

Man praj ing with folded 
hanos. 

Turtle 

Prostrate man and skele- 
ton.' 

Lion-headed man ♦*, 

^awd 
Plame ' ' ■ 

Wl , ... , ' ... 

Long-nosed, bull 
Peacock ,, , 


Figuie. 


Sitting female 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Winged female 
2-armed female 
Sitting female 
, Ditto 

Sittiug female, lions hea* 
Female sitting on 
garud. 

Sitting female 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 

I Ditto ... 

Sitting female, elephant* 
head. 

Dancing female 


Sitting female 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dancing female 
Sitting female 
Sitting female 
boar’s head. 
Sitting female 
cows’ head. 


with 

with 


Sitting female 
Ditto 

Ditto with cow’s 
head. 

Broken figure 

Sitting female with ele- 
phant’s head. 

Sitting female with 
boars’ head 

Sitting female with 20 
arms. 

Sitting female with 10 
arms. 

Broken figure 
Ditto 

Dancing female 

3-headed la-armed god- 
dess. 

Broken female 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Sitting female. 

Sitting female, 2 arms,,. 

Sitting female. 

Sitting fetnale with lion’s] 
head. ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Sitting female with > open 
ihouth. ' 

Sitting female 
, Ditto . ' ' 


Bemarks. 


Jogim. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Saraswati river. 


Ganges river. 
Jogini, 


Sakti. 

Joginl. 

Jogini, 

Jogini. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ball. 

Jogmi. 

Sakti. 

Jogim. 


Do. 

Sakti. 

Jogini. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Jogini, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


Eiver Jumna. 


Sakti 

Jo^ni. 

Do.> 

Db4 


' !Do., , 

'Sam 
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No 

" 

Inscription. 

Symbol 

Figure 

Rkmabks 

77 

Sri Ahkhalfi 

3 men worshipping 

Sitting female 

Sakti. 



with folded hainh. 



78 

I^Not Hiscrlbcdj 

Bird 

D'uicmg female 

Jogim. 

79 

Sn JKshattra dliarmmi 

Bull with idiiim 

Sit 1 mg ft males , tikdlls 





in head-flrefes 


80 

Sri Virendn 

Hor^e'H head and proH- 

Sitting femaleij with 

Do. 



Irate figure 

i hwurd and shield. 


81 

[LoHtJ 




82 

Sn Ridhali Devi i 

Animal with elawa 

Sitting female 

Do. 

H3 

W. Embvwcb 


1 i 





i 1 

L. __ . 



It vidU bo obsorved that tbc four standing statues bear no 
inscriptions, and that only two of them have symbols on 
their bases. The sitting statues are made of a grey sand- 
stone, and are all highly ornamented ; whereas the standing 
statues are made of a purplish sandstone, and are much less 
ornamented. Other details arc noted in the following re- 
marks on the probable meanings of the names, and the 
probable identification of the figures as Joginis, saktis, 
rivers, &c. 

2. Smibard — a Sambar deer. Deer on the pedestal ; but 
the allusion to chattra is not known. 

3. AjUd. — Ajita-Siva, “ the unconquered ; ” and ajitd is 
the feminine form. 

4. Chandikd — Durg^-Maheswari, “ the furious.” 

6. Mdnandd . — Probably for AnandA the “ happy, or joy- 
ful.” ' 

6. Kdmad'i — Kamada is the fabulous cow of plenty j so 
Klbmadi is the goddess who grants all desires ; and the symbol 
of the yoni points to the desires as sexual. 

7. Srahmemi . — A goose on the pedestal shows that this 
goddess is the sakti, or female energy, of Brahm^. 

8. MaJieswari . — The bull Nandi on the pedestal shows 
that this goddess is the sakti, or female energy, of Maheswara, 
or Siva. 

9. TmMri is probably derived from tanka, a sword or 
me, both of which weapons are carried in two of the ten 
hands of this goddess. 

10. Jayani — the ” conquering ” goddess. 

11. Fadmo-hansd . — Not known. 

: 12. Ba/yAjird — goddess of the “ battle field.” 

or Hansinirfi. — ^Not known, i 

jqtvik.v , ' ' ' ' ' , \ 
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Xswavi^ — [N'cixtic of so/Jctt^ ox fcBiRlo oiicr^yj GitlioT 
Dui*ga or Lakshmi. 

17. is a name of Sira, as the firm or 

immovable/’ from stlm to stay, or stM to stand still; hence 
the mountain peak is an appropriate symbol of sihdni, the 
“ immovable ” goddess, just as a mountain is called achaU, 
or the “ immovable.” 

IS. IndrajdU—i\o “deceiving” goddess. The elephant 
symbol alludes to the name of Indra, with perhaps an 
allusion to his well-known deceits. 

21. ThaUni. — Unknown. 

With reference to the camel symbol on the pedestal, 
Mr. Beglar suggests UsUrahmi, or the cameline goddess. 
This derivation is countenanced by that of No. 17, in which 
the initial sibilaint is omitted. 

22. D/icmewdn.—Uhan means to “sound;” but it is spelt 
with the dental dh. The use of the cerebral is probably a 
mistake, and the name may simply mean the “sounding 
goddess,” 

2i. undid may perhaps mean the “swift goddess,” as 
the antelope symbol seems to imply. 

25. Lmivpatd — the “ courtesan goddess.” 

26. tJhd . — i thiak that this goddess is the personification of 
the Saraswati river. In Nos. 29 and 68 we have the Ganges 
and Jumna personified. The name may be derived from tjha, 
“ to reason ;” and tJM would mean the “ reasoning goddess” — 
an appropriate name for Saraswati, the goddess of speech and 
eloquence. This assignment is confirmed by the peacock on 
the pedestal, which is the symbol of the Saraswati river. 

27. * tsmnddd — boar on pedestal. The initial letter 
unknown. It occurs again in initial No. 36. 

^28. OdndMri — a winged goddess, with horse or ass 
symbol. I think that the name must be connected with 
gmdihama, “a horse,” typical of swiftness, which is also 
implied % thq wings. 

29. JKAram.— rThis is a weU-known name of the Ganges ; 

; ahd M the symbol is a mrafew, or “crocodile,” it is certain 

J>dUni . — In; Hindi dahm is the common haihe a 

^ 

MdMhani-^fxom bmdh, 'to'bind, 'or 
■ Mr.'' i^eglar, suggests 
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32. Darppahdri — most probably a mistake for Darbhahdri. 
Darbba means a rdksJiasa, or demon, from dri, to “ tear and 
darbbaJidri would be tbe “ tearcr,” — a title confirmed by tbe 
lion on tlie pedestal, and by the lion’s head of the goddess. 

33. Vaishnavi is the name of the sakti, or personified 
energy of Vishnu, known also by garud, on the pedestal. 

M. Danggini . — First letter doubtful. 

35. Mikshini—cKoc.Qdd\B on the pedestal. The value of 
the first letter is uncertain (sec No. 27). The symbol of the 
crocodile seems to point to a river goddess ; and RiksMni 
would be the name of the Narliada, which rises in the Riksha 
mountain. A female figm’c at Tewar, standing on a crocodile, 
is called Narbada mai, or “Mother Narbada.” 

36. Sdkini . — Wilson describes sfi-kmi as “ a female divinity 
of an inferior character attendant equally on Siva and Durgh.” 
Mr. Beglar remarks that “ in the Baital Pachisi shkinis are 
mentioned in connection with cemeteries.” They are, in fact, 
the female goblins whom Baja Vikram saw eating the dead , 
bodies. The symbol of a vulture on the pedestal is, therefore, 
appropriate. 

87. Ghautdli — the “ bell” goddess, with a beU or ghanta 
on the pedestal. 

38. Tattari . — Wilson says a kettle-drum, or any musical 
instrument. I presume that the name refers to the “ trvmpet" 
as the goddess has an elephant’s head, and there is an 
elephant on the pedestal. Tatta is the imitative sound of 
the trumpet, like tantarwra in English. 

4D. Gdnggini . — The first letter is doubtful. 

41. BMsham — the “ terrific goddess.” Bhishana is a 
name of Siva. 

42. Satam Smibard — deer on pedestal. Sambari. is the 
Sfimbar deer. 

43. GaJiani — ^ram on pedestal. The first letter is doubt- 
ful. The name may mean the destroying goddess, from gdk, 
to destroy. 

45. jbuduri . — The derivation is not clear: du means 
“ bad,” and also “ to give pain,” Perhaps it is only a dupli- 
cation of dtw == pain, which would mean the “ pam-giyiag ” 
goddess. But the symbol of the saddled horse is puz- 
zling.' 

46. Vdrdhi is one of the saktis of Vishnu, as the yarllha 

.^Tat^ra. There is a boar on the pedestal, and the goddess 
’Jias a boar’s head. . 
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47. Ndluli — perhaps from nal, “ to hind.” There is a 
bull and cow on the pedestal, and the goddess has a cow’s 
head. 

50. Nandini is the title of the goddess Fdrmti ; bnt the 
lion on the pedestal rather seems to point to Nddini, or 
“ roarer,” as the fane name. 

51. Indrdni — the wife of Indra. As there is no Aindri 
in this collection, Indrani must be intended for the salcti, or 
female energy, of Indra. 

52. Ururi, ox Ejari; but the first reading seems prefer- 
able. The goddess has a cow’s head, and there is a cow on 
the pedestal. 

53. Shcmdmii. — Slianda means a bull; but the a-nimn.l 
on the pedestal is apparently an ass. 

54. Ainggini — an elephant-headed goddess, with an 
elephant-headed man on the pedestal. The name seems to 
xotox ingga, “ moTable,” which is itself derived from igi, 
'to go.’ 

56. Teranta, or perhaps Techanta. As there is a figure 
of Mahesasuri on the pedestal, the title must refer to sWe 
name of Durga. The goddess has 20 arms. 

57 . Pdrmi.—l take this name to be a mistake for Pdrvati, 
as the goddess has 10 arms, which point to Durg&. 

58. Vdguvegd—“ swift as the wind.” The antelope on 
the pedestal evidently alludes to the swiftness. 

59. Abhera Farddhani — “ the increaser of hght.” There 
is a class of demi-gods, 64 in number, who are named abhds- 
toarm, who, from their number, would appear to have some 
connection with the 64 Joginis. The bird on the pedestal 
gives no assistance towards the meaning of the name. 

61. Sarmato-muMl—Thm goddess has 12 arms and 3 
heads, with a head also between her breasts. The number of 
heads explain the name of " Facing everywhere.” Mr. Beglar 
remarkis that the loaves of the lotus and the six points of 
the double triangle seem also to allude to the name. ^ 

^^62. MaModari, or “ slow-belly,” was the name of 
Rlvan’swife. , 


; V, y . EbemdJtM.-^Tbe long-beaked bird on the pedestal 
refer to^the n^e, which may perhaps be translated 
m to eat. The statue is 


;;,|^gious : month,”',,, from Med, to 

goddess. 


with a Mdr ’ 


'to Jdmbdmt, ,,the 'fdbufeus''b&r';:':- 
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who was the father-in-law of Krishna. This statue pro- 
bably had a boar’s head ; but it is now broken. 

65. Anrdgd — The fii-st letter is not certain, and the 
naked man on the pedestal does not seem to give any 
assistance. 

67. Thira-chUtd is probably intended for Sthira-chitta, 

“ the firm or steady minded.” 

68. Ymmmd . — This goddess is the river Jumna personi- 
fied, of whom the tortoise on the pedestal was the symbol. 

70. VibJiasd must be connected cither with viblmlm, “ ter- 
rible,” or with vibhitsn, “ the piercer.” The skeleton and pros- 
trate man on the pedestal point to some appellation of Durg&. 

71. Siuha-smlid . — This lion-headed goddess, with the lion 
headed-man on the pedestal, is probably intended for Ncira- 
sihhd, the sakti or female energy of the Narasiuhd avatdra. 

72. Niladanibard is probaldy the same as Nildmbard, a 
female demon ; and the garud on the pedestal refers to her 
connection with Vishnu. 

74. Antakdri — a goddess, with open mouth, ready to 
devour — must mean the “ death-causer,” from emta, " end or 
death.” Antaka is a name of Tama, the god of death ; but 
the bull on the pedestal would seem to refer to Siva, who, .as 
Pasupati, is also the god of death and destruction. 

76. jPingald means “tawny, or brownish-red.” The 
peacock on the pedestal would point to Kaumhri, the sakti of 
Skanda Kum&ra or Khrtttkeya. 

77. Ahkhald . — On the pedestal arc two men, with folded 
hands, worshipping. The reading of the name is clear ; but 
I am ignorant of its moaning. 

79. Kshattra-dharmmini. — ^The compound kshattra- 

dharmma means the duty of a kshattra, or soldier, i. e., 

“ bravery.” But as kshattra is derived from kshad, “ to eat, 
to rend, to tear to pieces,” the title of this goddess would 
mean the “ tearer to pieces, or the devourer.” The skulls in 
her head-dress confirm this meaning, and the lion on the 
pedestal must refer to the same. 

80. Virendri is armed with sword and shield, and has a 
horse’s head, with skeletons, on the pedestal. I believe that 
thh name should be Vairendri, the “inimical goddess,” 
rather than Virendri, the heroic goddess. 

82. JRidhdli Devi — “the hurtful goddess,” from rih, ; 
“ hurt,” The animal, with claws,’ on the pedestal seems 
wnfirm this 'derivation.. ' 
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The result of this examination shows that the statue 
set up in this circular cloister may be divided into five dis- 
tinct groups as follows : 


SaMis^ commonly known as asJita^sahti 

... 8 statues. 

Mkwrs : Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati 

... a 

Danehig goddt\%'es ' Kklis 

... 4 

; Siva and Ganesa 

.. 2 

Joginis j or the chaunsat joginii 57 intact, 7 lost... 

... 64 


81 

Two entrances [ = 3 spaces] 

... 3 

Total 

... 84 


The mJetis are generally known by their names, although 
the lists differ in one or two of them. They form a very 
common group in most Brahmanical temples, and also in 
many of the filter Buddhist temples. 

Two of thenaers — ^the Ganges and the Jumna — are found 
sculptured in nearly all the earliest Hindu temples, one at 
each side of the entrance. The Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Saraswati are known by their attendant animals, the crocodile, 
the tortoise, and the peacock, which are singularly appro- 
priate symbols of the throe rivers. The Ganges teems with 
crocodiles ; the Jumna with tortoises ; and the banks of the 
Saraswati with peafowl. 

The dancing pfocZdmcs, KMi, &c., are known to be merely 
different representations of Durgh, the wife of Siva. 

The only gods now in the cloister are Siva and his son 
Ganesa. 

The Joginis are always represented as attendants on the 
blood-thirsty goddess or IDurglb. At Khajurhha, where 
there is a rectangular cloister, with 64 cells, dedicated to 
them, I was informed that, whenever a battle takes place, the 
Joginis hasten with their bowls to catch the blood of the 
slain, md that whoever dedicates a temple to them, will be 
victorious, IntheBajd Tarangini they are called “ divinities 
of a lower order,” madya^adevata, who were both lustful 
and blood-thirsty. They could reanimate the dead to satisfy 
d^iresj pr tear theni to pieces to appease their hunger.^ 
Brabodha Ohandrodaya they are described as danc^- 
of battle, and making use of the ‘skrdis 
I 'pf plgin, , as ' sypibols.® ■ In the Rudra Hpanishad' ^ ,it, , ik; ■ 

rniyldaf’s 
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stated that Siva, after the death of Jalandhara on the field 
of battle, — 

“summoned in thougiit the yogiuis, who instantly appeared, and tlins, 
with folded hands, addressed him : ‘ Oh Siva ! what shall we do ? ’ He 

replied : ‘ Quickly, in obedience to my command, devour the flesh of 

that Daitya/ Theu Brahmi, Maheswari, KaumUri, Vaislmavi, Vardhi, 
and Mahendri, with cruel looks, hastened to devour the flesh of Jalan- 
dhara. Siva then said to them; 'Drink up the blood,' and they, 
delighted, immediately quaffed the gory stream, and danced with joy." ^ 

It is perhaps noteworthy that five of the six goddesses 
mentioned in this extract are generally considered as sahtis? 

At the present day the Joginis are still described as 
frequenting cemeteries and devouring the dead. When Ilajd 
Vikramajit approached the siris tree in which a corpse was 
suspended, “he saw that goblins were laying hold of and 
eating men ; that witches wore chew-ing the livers of children ; 
tigers were roaring, and elephants screaming.”® This ex- 
tract explains the origin of many of the names of the 
Joginis, which refer to noise ; and why lions and elephants 
were considered appropriate symbols. 

In the Bhera Grhfit sculptures, many of the Joginis are 
represented with their mouths open, and showing their teeth, 
or rather fangs. _ In the pictures of the present day they 
are represented in a similar fashion; hut their teeth are 
longer, and their mouths are always red. This is in strict 
accordance with the general belief, which has passed into a 
proverb, — 

“ Ddhm Miai, to mnnh Ml, 

Nak khai, to munh Ml” 

“ Whether or not she eats the dead, 

The goblin's mouth is always red.” 

Nothing whatever is known about the builder of this 
curious temple, and the only means we have left to fix the 
date are the shapes of the characters used in the inscrip- 
tions. The style of architecture is plain and simple, and 
may belong to any period between 900 and 1200 A. B. But 
the characters of the inscriptions point to the earlier date, 
as they correspond exactly with those of one of the inscrip- 
tions of Lakshmana, who was the father of Tnva Bdjd, the, 
Contemporary of Vlikpati of M&lwa. Laksmana’s date must, 

1 ' Hesearcites into Eindn MyfcWlogy* by Taiis p* #90. ; 

, Colebroofeer'AmjEwakosha, 6* aote, 

^ ^ Baitil Faebisi, traEslafced by |i4 04 
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therefore, be placed about A. D. 960 to 976 ; and to tbis 
period, tbe latter half of the tenth century, I am inclined to 
assIg'H tbe statues. 

Only one inscription has been found at Bbera Grbat; but 
tliis is of a much later date — certainly as late as A. D. 1100. 
In it is wjcorded tbe building of a temple, which I should 
have been glad to accept as an account of tbe origin of the 
Cbaunsat Jogini colonnade. Tbe following is Professor Hall’s 
translation of tbe verses relating to tbe building of a temple 
at Blicra Ghat some time after 1100 A. D. : — ^ 

Verne 27. — “ That lad'^, the opeu-handed Alhand Devi, mother of the 
happy Nara Sinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indu Mauli [Siva] 
to he erected, and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

Verse 28. — The same, by the agency of her commissioner, constructed 
this hall of learning and lino of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two 
ranges, attached to the temple of Samlihu [Siva] . 

Verse 29. — To this divinity, entitled Vaidyandtha, the queen, to the 
end that her good deeds might be blazoned, set apart the village known 
by the name of Undi, in the canton of Jdiili, with all the dues exigible 
therefrom.’^ 

lu these verses tbe word translated ‘cloister’ is 
wbicb, so far as I know, does not usually mean an open 
colonnade for the reception of statues, but a monastic cloister 
or college, where young and Tmmarried Brahmans pursue 
their studies. The “ admirable pavement,” adbhuta Ihumiha, 
seems, however, more applicable to tbe open court surround- 
ed by the cbaunsat jogini cloister, than to tbe floor of a 
college ball. The Bbera Gbdt temple, with its circular 
cloister, was undoubtedly dedicated to Siva ; and so also was 
Alband Devi’s temple. But the characters of tbe inscriptions 
seem to me to bo so clearly of an earlier date than 1100 
A. D., tliat I feel very great hesitation in accepting so late a 
date for tbe Bbera Gbdt jogmi temple. We know that 
Tasa Karna, tbe father of Gdyd Kama, made a grant to a 
ptabTOH, who was stiU alive in A. D. 1120, when be trans- 
iemi the land to another person. Gdyd Kama could hot, 
therefore, have begun to reign much before A. D. 1100 ; and 
; ^ Alliand Devi s temple was built after tbe death of her bus- 
iiMnd Gdyd Katna, when her son Kara Sinha Deva whs 
: 'III® its ^te cannot be placed earlier than 1120 

' wbipb 18 just one century and a half later 
whieh, I ! should he inclined to assign;' to., it: oil. 

' I, ^ ' , I ^ ,, I I , , 
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tte palseographic evidence. There remains, however, the 
stubborn fact, that this record of Alhan^ Devi, describing the 
erection of a temple to Siva, was aetiiallji found at Bhera 
Gh&t, where there still exists a temple to Siva, and the only 
one to wliich tlie (jucjen’s inscription can ])Ossibly bo applied. 
My conclusion ther(rfore is, that the Chaunsat Jogini 
temple was originally a simple ciiajular enclosure, containing 
the figures of the Joginis, the wall being of the same height 
as the statues. This old wall, with the inscribed statues, I 
would assign to the latter half of the tenth century. That 
the original wmll was restricted to this height, is absolutely 
certain, from the difference of construction between the 
upper and lower portions. The lower wall up to the heads 
of the statues is ]>uilt througliout of large squared blocks of 
stone, in regular courses, which fit together accurately ; while 
the upper portion is built of smaller stones of irregular shape, 
and not accurately fitted, the interstices being filled in with 
small pieces. In this upper part, also, there arc many carved 
stones, belonging to former buildings. I conclude, therefore, 
that the circular cloister, as it at present stands, is the work 
of two different periods : the old ckcular wall, with its in- 
scribed statues, belonging to the tenth century; and the 
cloister, vnth its roof, being the w^ork of Queen Alhanli Devi 
in the twelfth century. To this latter period I would assign 
the portico pillars of the present temple. 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of what 
I conceive to have been the original old wall with its simple 
projecting eaves over the line of statues ; and below it I 
have given a section of the cloister as it stands at present, 
showing what I believe to be the additions made by Alhan4 
Devi.^ In the circular temple of Coimbatore the enclosing 
wall reaches only to the shoulders of the statues. This also 
is the case with the Buddhist temples in Burma, where the 
heads of the statues can be seen from the outside over the 
top of the surrounding walls. Besides the supposed section 
of the original Bhera Gh§.t circle, I have given a section of 
the Eanipur- Jural circle from Mr. Beglar’s drawings. In 
this example there is no colonnade, but only a simple sur- 
Apunding waU, with thin partition walls separating the 64 
; sfathcs — an arrangement which tends very sttongly to confirm 
I ,the correctness of my supposed design of the original Bhera 
;;;t^]ji|fjteinple., ; V,,:', ■ ^ 

' ■' ’ ' ' ■ i'Se« Plate pil. ' ' ' 
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Tn the oblong Jogini tcnaplo at Kbajuraba tliero arc 64 
distinct cells, separated from each other by thick walls ; while 
each coll has a distinct pyramidal roof. Colonel Maepherson, 
also describes 05 cells in the Suradd temple^ in the district 
of Kditihandi. There is no mention of cells in theCoim- 
batoi'o circle ; bnt there are exactly 64 cells in the E&nipur- 
Jural circular cloister. In the Khajuraha example the cir- 
cular form was perhaps found impracticable, owing to the 
narrowness of the ridge on wliich it is built. But as all the 
other four temples are circular, it would seem that this was 
the recognized, if not the obligatory, form of a Jogini temple. 
But there is another peculiar feature, w’-hich must, I think, he 
considered as absolutely obligatory, as aU the five known 
examples are simple enclosures, open to the sky. They may, 
therefore, he called Indian hypsethral temples, as they have 
already been designated by Sir Walter Elliot. 

In the Klrajur&ha enclosure there is no trace of any 
central shrine ; but in the Bhera Ghht circle there is a raised 
platform, which, as it lies in a direct line between the two 
entrances, would appear to have formed a part of the original 
structures. In the Ebnipur- Jural temple there is a central 
canopy, supported on four pillars, and an open shrine, due 
south, in the surrounding wall. 

The following are the dimensions of these curious circular 
temples : — 

Bhera Ghkt temple, 130 feet 9 inches outer diameter. 

Suradi „ 66 „ 10 „ 

EiS.nipur- Jural „ 55 „ 9 „ „ 

In the narrow channel of the Narbada, wdnding between 
the white marble rocks, there is one place where the cliffs 
approach so closely, that the people have named it the 
nlonkw’s leap [bandar Jcudnil. This passage is said to 
ItotC i been made by Indra; and the round marks of his 
elephant’s feet are stfil pointed out on the rocks. According 
id the legend, tfie monkey, who gave the name to this narroyr 
part of the river, lost her life in attempting to leap across, 
^e fell into a clump of bamboos, where her head stuck fast, 
her body fell into the Narbada. In her next birth 
'became .the ..daughter of the Edji' of 
pefison, ah© , wap v faultless; hut sJi^,,,'had';A 
,_;I«a^ed'-;Blrahm^^ , were,, 
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gave their opinion that her monkey’s head was clciived from 
her previous hirfch ; that her monkey’s body had been puri- 
fied hy immersion in the holy "watcjrs of the Narbada, but 
the head was still imjmro. The monkey’s head was accord- 
ingly diligently sought for, and taken from its bamboo tomb, 
when, after immersion in the Narbada, tluj princess suddenly 
found her head changed into that of a lovely girl. 

I have already noted that nothing whatever is known by 
the people regarding the builduig of th() Cliaimsat Jogini 
temple ; but there is a widtdy known legend which attributes 
its erection to a miraculous personage named Sdlivdhan 
Ndgvmsa. His mother Avas the beautiful daughter of a 
Baniya of Benares, Avho, when going to bathe in the Ganges, 
was pursued by a large snake ; and finding herself unable to 
escape, sat doAvn, and shut her eyes in horror. But the nhga 
was charmed by her beauty ; and assuming his human shape, 
had connexion Avith her. When the signs of in-cgnaney 
appeai’od, her parents toned her out of the house; and she 
found refuge Avith an old potter. Soon after slie gaA'O birth 
to a son, who was adopted by tbc potter; and from that day 
good luck attended him. When the Iroy was 7 or 8 years 
old, the King of Delhi sent to demand tribute from the Bdja 
of Benares, whose country extended to Badalgarh on the 
south side of the Narbada. When the Baja and his minister 
were debating what was to he done, the old potter and the 
hoy happened to attend with some vessels which he had been 
ordered to make. The hoy, hearing the discussion, suddenly, 
to the surprise of every one, counselled war. After his 
return home, he went out to play in the jungle ; and having 
loitered till it was dark, he lost his way, aad, getting quite 
bewildered, he sat doAvn and cried. At that very moment 
Siva and Parvati were ridiag together through the air on 
the ball Nandi. When P&rvati heard the child’s cry, she 
prevailed on Siva to descend to the earth. Tlie boy told the 
story of the morning; how he had made a promise to fight 
lor the Edja ; but as he had neither followers nor moTiey, h© 
could not keep his promise, and eould only bewail bis 
helplessnffls. Then Pfirvati took pity on him, and bogged 
^iva-to give him some help. So Siva questioned the boy 
Itebether he had nothing of Ms own : to wMoh he replied that 
; 1 1^' had .nothing whatever, except plenty of clay toys.^ Sir* 
— r— ' — ^ - ■• ’ ” 7 ' “ 

toys iKO Mnallj tottde of elay. ^ ow^.to 
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j»ave liim a handful of ashes, and told him to bathe early in 
the mornin<?, and afterwards to sprinkle all his toys with 
the ashes, and to say to them — “ By the mercy of Mahhdeva, 
may you become alive.” With a warning that the men so 
created, though invincible on land, would melt away and 
disappear in water, the god and goddess resumed their flight 
through the air. 

In the morning the boy did exactly according to Siva’s 
Indding; and, with his army of animated clay men, gave 
battle to the King of Delhi ; and so utterly defeated him, that 
he fled away at once, with aU his soldiers, to the south, 
towards the Narbada. The potter’s boy unthinkingly follow- 
ed them into the river — ^when, instantly, his whole army 
disappeared, and he was left alone on the north bank of the 
Narbada, facing the King of Delhi and his troops on the 
south bank. Seeing everything lost, he fled away at once 
to Benares, where the Bdja received him with joy, and set 
him up as Baja of Bad'algarh, with the title of Sdlivdhan 
Ndgvami. Soon after his accession, he built the temple at 
Bhera Ghdt, out of gratitude to his benefactors ; and ha it he 
placed the statues of Siva and P4rvati, riding their bull 
Nandi, just as he had seen them when he was crying in the 
jungle. 

This group is now actually inside the temple ; but, from 
its coincidence in size with the cloister figures, as well as 
from its being set up on one of the cloister pedestals, there 
can be no doubt tliat it is one of the original set of figures. 
The group is a peculiar one, as the god has a bull’s head; 
while both figures are represented actually riding the bull 
Nandi — one behind the other, with legs astraddle, instead of 
being seated in the usual fashion, side by side, with crossed 
legs. My impression is, that this group was the principal 
object of worship, and, as such, was origiaaUy set up on the 
platform in the midst of the open court. 

The name of Chedi, as already noticed, is as old as the 
; ; composition of the Mahfibhteita, in which SisupM Bdj^ of 
whose betrothed wife Bukmini was carried off by 
- is one of the principal figures. It was in Ohedi 

; ' ^ the palace of the Bdj4, that Damayanti took fefr^e 
1 ; deserted by Nala» ' , In the Mahll,bh4rata, 'Bdj^ Oh^ 
'<;:;:'';|flia;;|^';:b4fbe'a0n of Damaghosha; but in the Ihir&n^/he-f'M'''' 

case, he was', a 

t 'the'younger ifon^of Yadu*' 
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the YMavas. But these are the half mythical heroes of the 
early legends of India. The later kings of Chedi, who 
ruled over the country along the upper course of the Nar- 
bada for several centuiios, also claim descent from Yadu, 
through Kartavirya and Haihaya, the descendants of Sahas- 
rajit, the elder brother of Kroshtri. Their temples and in- 
scriptions still remain to attest both their wealth and the 
extent of their dominions. In all their inscriptions they boast 
of their descent from Kartavirya or Arjun of the thousand 
arms (Sahasrabahu), “ the destroyer of the ten-necked demon’s 
pride” [R&wan]. They also call themselves SaiJtayas, or 
the descendants of Saihaya, — a name by which they are well 
known aU over India. But the particular name of the biil- 
liant dynasty which ruled over Chedi for several centuries 
before the Muhammadan conquest was Kulachuri, the origin 
of which is unknown. The prmces of this dynasty estab- 
lished an era of their own, which is called sometimes the 
Kulachuri Samvat, and sometimes the Chedi Samvat. It is 
used in all their inscriptions, and, as nearly as I can ascertain 
at present, it would appear to liave been founded in A. B. 248. 
They also styled themselves “kings of Trikalinga,” tri^ 
Kalingddhipati, and lords of Kdlanjjaraptira. 

The capital of Chedi was named Tripura after the demon 
Tripura, who was said to have been slaia by Siva on the site 
of the city. It is almost certainly as old as the establish- 
ment of the Kulachuri dynasty, as it would appear to have 
been their capital throughout the whole period of their rule. 
Of the early history of the dynasty nothing has yet come to 
light ; but it may be conjectured with much probability that 
the Kulaohurirule was firmly established in Okedi-des at the 
time when their era was founded, about A. B. 248. The 
Kulachuris are first mentioned in the time of M a nga, lisa 
Chalukya [A. B. 530 to 660], who is said to have destroyed 
their power.^ The same king is also said to have expelled 
Budha Bdjd, son of Sankaragana. No country is mentioned j 
but as the peculiar name of Sankaragana occurs twice 
amongst the rulers of Chedi at a later period, I conclude that 
Budha. , Rdjd must have been one of the earlier Kulachuri 

, kjvereigns. His father Sankaragana would, therefore, have 

! In later ChMukya inscriptions we 

that the Hhihayas were defeated by Yinaylditya (A. D. 

I' "i, 'Silf' Waite*’ Elliot; , in' 'Royal Aiiatie Society’s Joamaf IV, SSj ami Sir. LoGraa®. 
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(360 to G95), and tliat VikramAditya II (inscription S. S. 
005 = 706) married Lokamalia Devi, a Uaihaya princess. 

In Buna's ifarslia Cluirita, mention is made oJ‘ Kaka- 
varna, lord oi‘ Cliajidi [ ? Clicdi], wlio 'vvas cut off ky a de- 
scendant of Sisupala. The name of SisupAla^ the famous 
llnjaol' Cliedi, is sufficient to sliow that this Kakavarna mast 
have been one of the kings of tliat country. 

I.— BILIIAIII INSCRIPTION. 

The earliest inscription that lias yet been discovered of 
the Uaihaya rulers of Cliedi was found in the old city of 
Bilhari. The text has been published by Professor IlaU, with 
liis accustomed accuracy.® No translation is given ; hut all the 
historical facts worth preserving are duly noted. The slab is 
a large one, 0 feet 5 ^ inches by 3 feet 5 inches. When Profes- 
sor liall saw it, it was at Jalialpur ; but it has since been 
removed to the Nagpur Museum. The following is his sum- 
mary of its contents : — 

The names of kings — 

Jvokall a* 

Mugdbakinga^ 

Keyuravarslia. 

I 

Lakshmaiia. 

Satxkaragana. 

In this series, the snecession passed from father to son ; only 
Yuvar^ji was Saukaragana^s younger brother. 

We here have introduced to us a new line, descended from Kokalla, 
that bore sway in Chedi ; the other line being that which proceeded 
through GIngeya. Whether he was the elder son, or whether Mugdha- 
tiiuga was, is not ascertained. However this may have been, it is 
'tolerably' clear,, that, immediately after the time of Kokalla, Chedi 
U'udta'went partition. 

Kokalk^s graudson^s grandson, GUyd Kama, married a grand - 
'■daughter of UdayMita, sovereign of DhM| and the Krishna RSjd whom 
ilLphalk is said to have^ defeated in the south was not, impossibly, that 

anwstor* Again, the Bhoja whom he is recorded to have van* 
h west was, without much dnestion, one of the twd kings 

‘'■'/f;',,, PMwsc to % Bliaa Bujik Iko, 

, ; 'Xllfttte' Societt of' 'B«»l X11C. t>, SllT. ' ’ ' 
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of Kaiianj ivlio bore that appellation. These kings will be spoken of 
in my next paper. 

Of Mugdhatiinga^s exploits wc learn nothing, further than that he 
wrested Pali from the lord of Kosala. 

Keyuravarsha wedded a lady, NohalS, by name, of whose family a 
few particulars are specified. Her father was Avaniv-arman, son of 
Sadhanwan, son of Sinhavarman. Their clan w^as the Chailiikya. The 
Chaliikyas, it is related, arose in this wise : Drona, son of Bharadwaja, 
becoming on one occasion incensed at Drupada, took w^ater in his hand, 
in act to curse him. Some of it fell to the ground ; and from it the 
ChS-lukyas derived their origin. 

Queen Nohalfi erected a temple to Siva, and gave it in charge to 
Iswarasiva, disciple of Sabdassiva, who came after Pavanasiva, son of 
Madhumati. On Iswarasiva she bestowed two villages, Nipaniya and 
VipHtaka; and she likewise set apart, for the behoof of the temple, 
Dhangata, Pataka, Pondi, Nfigahala, Khailapataka, Vidd, Sajjdkall, and 
Gashthapali. 

Lakshmana was son of Keyfiravarsha hy Nohald. Like his grand- 
sire, Lakshmana waged hostilities against Kosala, and overcome its 
chiefs if words of an Indian eulogist may be taken literally. Odra, or 
Orissa, he is also reported to have invaded, and to have despoiled its 
king of an effigy of Kaliya, wrought in gold and precious stones. 
This effigy he consecrated to Siva, at the famous temple of Someswara 
or Somandtha, in Gujarat, where he had before dedicated a ear. 

Nohald^s temple, from which doubtless our inscription came, is 
again spoken of, with its incumbents, and their spiritual precursors. 
One Rudrasambhu was a devotee at Kadambaguhd. Among his dis- 
ciples was Mattamayfirandtha, who was religious guide to a chieftain 
called Avanti. A line of holy personages is named as having followed 
Mattamayfiranatha-’s successor, Dharmasdmbhu : Saddsiva, Madhumateya 
or Sudhdman, Chtiddsiva, and Hridayasiva. The last was in the service 
of Rdjd Lakshmana, who entrusted to him the temple aforesaid. Prom 
Hridayasiva it passed into the custody of Sddhuvrinda, disciple of 
Aghorasiva, 

Sankaragana and his younger bi’other are dismissed by the insqrip- 
tion-writer with nine stanzas of vague encomium. 

Equally in inscriptions from the west, and in the one under ahstraefc, 
which was discovered not far from the Nai-madd, we encounter the very 
uncommon names of Kokalla and Sankaragana, where the kings of 
Chedi are in question. Tlierc can scarcely, then, any longer he a doubt, 
that it is one and the same royal family which all those memorials have 
in reference. 

The first three kings of our inscription are panegyrized in it, we 
are. told,, by Srinivdsa, son of Sthirdnanda; and the 'remaining three 
by'Sajjana, so.n of 'Shira, The compiler and supplementer of their 
labours ' seems to have been Rdjfoekhara. If this was the .dranaaiist, a 
foat&r, of some curiosity, in a literary point of view,, now approaches 
its-'; solution. ,, Towards its conclurion, the inscription is 'much worn* 
Sdmothin^ I'is wholly '.,fibWded,- and much more is impraeticable'.ol 
ipbh||eht'‘.d^^^^ ^ The' names Tripuii, SauBliAgyapura, 
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gara, and Durlabhapura are, however, perfectly legible ; and so are those 
of the transcnber for engraving, Tunai, son of Vira, and of the enoraver 
Nona,_ son of Sangana, artificer. But the most important loss by 
much is that of the date, which was dynastic. I hazard the conjecture 
that it corresponded to one of the early years of the twelfth century. 

From, this summary it appears that Professor Hall was 
mclmed to looh upon Flohalla as the same prince who is 
named in tlie Benares and Kumhld copper-plates. But this 
identification seems to me to be quite impossible; and I 
think that the following facts are sufiicient to prove that 
there wore two Kokallas, who were separated bv four inter, 
veiling generations. 

1. — The Kokalla of the Bilhari inscription is said to have 
defeated Kiishna Ilajd of the south, whom I take to be 
Krishna Bfishtrakuta, who certainly reigned about 860 to 
880 A. D., as ho was the fifth in descent from Banti-Buro-a 
[^inscriptions. S. 675 = A. B. 753J, and also the great grand- 
father of Govinck Efishtrakuta [inscription S. S. 865 = A. B. 
933]. In one of the liashtrakuta inscriptions,' this Krishna 

is said to have ^ married Mahudevi, the daughter of 
Kokalla^ Edja of Chodi, which further confirms the early 
date assigned to this Kokalla, whom I will hereafter desio- 
nate as Kokalla I. ® 

2. -In another Rashtrakuta inscriptionHhe King Jao-at- 
mdra, son of Krishna, is stated to have married the two 
daughters of Sankaragana, Rdjd of Chedi, and son of Ko- 
kalla I. 


3.— In a third Rfishtrakuta inscription ® Indra Rdia is 
said to have married Bwijambfi, the great- grand-daughter of 
KokaUa I. Now, the date of Indra Raja and his queen is 
fixed with certainty by an hiscription of their son .Govinda 
Rdjd, m S. S. 865 = A. B. 933. 


IVom these three inscriptions, which fix the date of his 
toTlghteP,_ his grand- daughter, and his great grand-daughter 
there can be httle doubt that the Krishna Rdjd whoni Ko 
kalla I. enoduntered must liave been the Rdshtrakuta prince 
who flourished from about 860 to 880 A. B. A 

, ^ There was also a fourth marriage connection of a Rdsh- 
teikhta |)nnce with a daughter of Chedi; but the name of 
fhe iadye father, TmamjA, which means younger Rdia or 
h^r^parent, leaves it uncertain whether the father of ’the 


> Journal of Bombay Aaiatie Society. IV. 95?. 

* Asiatic So*sietiy*B Joornal, 1H, 108. 

• Podbay Mtttfc Jdatnal, iv, 9 l '/ 
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princess Kandaka Deri was Lakhsmana himself, or his younger 
sou, each of wliom boro the title of Tuvardja. Amogba 
Varsha, the Rdshtrakuta Ruja, was himself the great-grand- 
son of Kokalla I, through Ms mother Govind^mhfi,, and was, 
therefore, of the same generation as Lakshmana. I incline 
rather to identify Kandak^ Devi’s father with Lakshmana, as 
her grandson Amogha Varsha II was reigning in S. S. 894 = 
A. D. 972 ; so that she cannot avcU be placed later than A. D. 
940, wliicli is the approximate date of Lakslunana. The 
difference, however, amounts to one generation, or about 20 to 
25 years. 

The date of the second KokaUa will appear in the dis- 
cussion on the later inscriptions of the Kulachuri princes. 

II.— KARITiLAI INSCEIPTION. 

TMs large inseription measures 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 
8 inches, and contains 34 lines of well-formed Kutila charac- 
ters. The stone is broken in several pieces, and the lower 
left-hand corner is missing, as well as some unknown portion 
at the top. There is no date now remaining ; but the approx- 
imate date is known from the name of the King Laksh- 
mana Rdja, the son of Tuvardjd Deva, who reigned from 
about A. D. 960 to 975. 

The inscription opens with the name of Tuvardja Deva 
and his minister Bhaka Misra. The son of the latter, named 
Someswara, became the guru of Tuvarajd’s son, Lakshmana, 
who is said to have erected a very high building with a tall 
flag, “ threatening the birds of heaven. ” The place, called 
JPdLangir, was on a mountain, from which flowed a river.^ 
Edjd Lakshmana also bestowed 8 villages on 8 Brahmans, 

Ehada. 

CliakraHrdi. 

[Name lost.] 

[Name lost.] 
I)widaskbS.uika 
Maladwadasa grama. 
Siyaaavata gartliika. 
Khariwa grima. 

At the same time several other Brahmans received “ eleven 
yokes ‘of land.” 

1 TMs would appear to be the same place as Patkar of the Jabalpur copper-pkta 
^(Ho. 4 inscription), from which the river Karuavati is said to flow. There is a town' 
I, 'balled 18 miles west-north-west, from Jabalpur on the 'direct road to Sdgar. ; i V':, • 

, ' ^ ^ , VElage of the ' ** twelve mines, ** , ' 

'' ' ' ' '' 


To BhS/nti Bhatta 
MaMdeva Bbatta 
,, Sankara Bbatta 
,, Someswara Bbatta 
.. Dhavalahara Bbatta 


39 33 

,, Someswara Bbatta 
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III.— BENARES INSCRIPTION. 

Tlie Benares inscription, wliicli is engraved on two lai’go 
copper-plates, was found in a well in tlie RdjgliM fort at 
Benares in tlie beginning of tlie present century. A sum- 
mary of its contents was given by Wilford ; but there is good 
reason to believe that this was inaccurate in some of its details. 
The copper-plates, which were lost for a long time, were re-dis- 
covered about 1862, when,through the kindness of Mr. Griffith, 
Principal of the Benares- College, I received a carefully 
made impression of the inscriptions, with a translation by one 
of the pupils of the CoUegc. During my stay in England I 
made over to Professor Hall both the impression and the 
translation ; and I have now with me only a few of my own 
notes to refer to. Erom those I am able to state that the 
record was dated in Samvat VOS Thdlgun badi 9 Some,” which 
were^ the last words on the plate. This date was quite distinct, 
and it was not possible to read the figures in any other 
way. I suspect that the date was read by Wilford as 193 ; 
and that ho afterwards forgot that he had obtained it from 
the plate, as he states “ the grant is dated in the second 
year of his new era, and also of his reign, answering to the 
Cbristian year 192.”^ 

Wilford’s account of this inscription is given in the 
following extracts : — 

“ A few years ago _(iu 1801), this grant was found at the bottom 

of an old well, filled with rubbish, in the old fort of Benares. Ifc is en^ 
g-raven on two brass plates, joined by a ring*, to which is affiiced the imperial 
seal. Ifc IS of the same size, nearly, and in the same shape with tMt 
found at Monghir. The wilting is also the same, or at least without 
any material deviation. The imperial seal is about three inches broad. 
On it, in bas-relievo, is Pdrvati with four arms, sitting with her legs 
crossed. Two elephants are represented — one on each side of her, with 
their trunks uplifted. Below is the bull in a reclining posture ; 

and befwe him is a basket. Between Pdrvati and the bull is written 8fi 
Aarm Mva, The gi'ant is dated in the second year of his new era, and 
also of his reign, answering to the Christian year 19E. 

I * imeestors pf Sri Kmm Deva mentioned in the grant were, first, 

Ills laiher with the title of Yijaya Ketutaka ; he died in 

i a loathsome 4TOgeom oi KokaUa Bern, whose father 

Mkmmmm Bern, 

fnmous Sri Kama Deva, in his grant, lately found 'at Benares, 

’ 'kiwi ^ Haihaya tribe, who lived originally on the 

fhe m the district of the western Bmia or in- 

' , ,Tbeiir, residence was at Chauii *Mak^ 0 wci>fa:i' a 
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famous place of worship to this day on the NarmadS,; and built by one 
of his ancestors. The western Gaur was also the native country of 
a most respectable tribe of Brahmans called Sandila, who for several 
generations acted as prime ministers to the emperors of the AndAm 
tribe. That this was their native country is attested by Major Mackenzie 
in his account of the kings of WarangaL One of the thirty-six: 
musical modes in India, and belonging to the superior Raga, or mode 
called Mdlava, is denominated Ganr from the country of Gauila^ which 
was part of the province of Mdlava, 

For by Gaucla we must not by any means understand Bengal, 
which, as far as I can recollect, is never thus called in any book I ever 
met with. Its metropolis is indeed called Gaucfi, from the goddess of that 
name, who was worshipped there : hence it is with propriety called Gauri 
gafha (Gorygaga) by Ptolemy. But Gau^a^ as the name of a country, 
does not seem to be in the least connected with that of the goddess 
Gaudid^ 

These extracts agree generally with the notes wMch I 
made from the Pandit’s translation already mentioned ; but 
the original gives a longer genealogy, which most satisfac- 
torily confirms my argument regarding the early date of the 
Chedi kings mentioned in the Bilhari grant. According to 
the Pandit’s reading, the genealogy was as foilow’’s : — 

Karttavirya Deva, 
from whom descended the Haihajas. 

Koballa, 

married Nand4 Devi Chandclla.^ 

Prasiddha Dhavala. 

I 

Bala Harsha. 

I., 

[Yuvaraja Deva, 
younger brother did not reign.] 

Lakshtnana. 

Sankaragana. 

[YuvarAja Deva, 
younger brother did not reign.] 

Kokalla Deva, 

lord of the earth. 

GS.nggeya Deva. 

' Kama Deva. \ 

' I, '„i, . * i iad fcho name of. this famous’ clan thus \yritkii with double I iw scfOTOl 
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Ilei’e, then, we see that there were actually two KotaUas, 
as I have already deduced from a comparison of the Chedi 
line of kings in the Bilhari grant with that of the Easht-so- 
kuta princes, whose daughters intermarried with them. In 
both grants wo find aLakslimanaEajd, the grandson of Ko- 
kalla I,_ and the father of two sons named Sankaragana and 
Yuvaraja. It is true tliat the name of Mugdhatunga is 
widely different from Prasiddha Bhavala; hut the royal 
fashion of having two or more names was so common at this 
period of Indian history, tliat the difference is of little 
moment when the names of the first, fourth and fifth genera- 
tions arc absolutely the same.^ In the third generation, also, 
Tuvardjd was the younger brother of Keyfira Varsha, 
and his own name is not known ; but in both plates he is 
made the father of Lakshmana. 

I may note, also, that in both the Bilhari and Benares 


grants, Kokalla I is said to have warred Avith Bhoja Edjd. 
This Bhoja is not the famous Eaja of Dhar, the pet of the 
Brahmans, who lived about A. D. 1000 to 1050, but the 
much greater Bhoja of Kanauj, whose rule extended from 
the^ confines of^ Kashmir to Mdlwa. He is mentioned in the 
Eaja larangini as a powerful chief adJiirdj, who had over- 
run the country of ThaJekiya, from which he was expeUed 
by Smikara Varmma between 883 and 901 A. D? He is the 
Bhoja ^ova of the Pahewa inscription which is dated in 
banavat 276, and of the Benares copper-plate inscription of his 
son Mahendra Pala Deva, wMch is dated in Sam vat 316. These 
^ refcr to the era of Sri Harsha [or Harsha Varddhana 
of Kanau]], which began in A. D. 607. Bhoja’s date in the 
Pahewa inscnption wiU, therefore, be A. D. 882, and that of 
_ IS son,^ 9i(l A.^ H. ^ This Bhoja is also the hero of my G-walior 
inscripfion, which is dated in Samvat 933, or A. D. 876 : and 
lastly, he was the possessor of Eastern M41wa, as I found an 
inscription beanng his name in the great fort of Deogarh 

in “ Samvat 919, ^and 

1 -n and figures, equivalent to 

A; H. 862. It IS certain, therefore, that this Bhoja Deva of 

from A. D. 860 to 890; and we 
^*^70 A ^D ^’ contemporary, KokaUa I, at 860 


Cpetfclro ; and Jus grandson, Vdkpati was ,ateo 
<lhtr5ct called' T^e-Ma or faiia 
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But there is still another evidence in favour of the early 
date of the Kulachuri princes who are recorded in the Bil- 
hari grant. One of the composers of the inscription was 
Raja Sekhara, who, as the name is an uncommon one, was 
most probably the poet Rdjd Sekhara whose patron was 
Mabendra Pula Rdja of Mahadaya or Kanauj. Now, I have 
already noted that the inscription of Mabendra Pala, the son 
of Blioja Deva of Kanauj, is dated in 921 A. D., which makes 
him a contemporary of Lakslimana Kulachuri, the hero of 
the Bilhari grant. Por Lakshmana was the great-grandson 
of Kokalla I ; and was, therefore, of the same generation as 
Indra Raja and Amogha Varsha I, the two Rhshtrakuta 
princes whose dates are absolutely known from copper-plate 
inscriptions recorded in the Shka era. 

Tlie complete accordance of the dates derived from all the 
inscriptions previously quoted will be best seen by placing 
the generations and their intermarriages side by side. 

876 Kokalla I. 


900 Arjuna. 

925 Aujaiia. 
950 Dwijamba 

976 

1000 

1025 


Mahldevi. x Krishna Sankaragana. 

I EAshtrakuta. I 


I I 

Jagatradra, x Lakshmi. x GovindA-mbd. 


X Indra Amogha Vaislia I. x Kandaka Devi. 
Rashtiaknta. 


Govmda RAjA. Nirupama. Vontha Dcvi. 


S S. 885 = Amogha Varsha II x Vikramaditya 
A. D. 933. ChAlukya ; died 

A. D. 973. 

S.S.894=A.I).972 


Prasiddha (or) Mugdhatunga. 

Yavaraja, 

Lakshmana 
1 

Sankaragana. Yuvaraja. 

Kokllla n. 

I 

A. D. 1030 Glnggeya, 
Kama Deva. 


Prom these lists we learn with certainty that Kokalla II 
was of the same generation as Amogha Varsha II Rhsh- 
trakuta, who was reigning in A. D. 972 ; and that he was 
the nephew of Vontha Devi, whose husband Vikramaditya 
lY Ohhlukya died in A. D. 973. His generation, there- 
fore, belongs to the period about 980 to 1000 A. D. That 
this was his real date, we have further evidence in the fact, 
that ids father, Tnvardjd,, had fought with YAkpati RAji 
of DhAr, three of whose dates, A. D. 974 979, and 997* j 
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known.' It is also recorded that Kokalla’s grandson Kama 
n-arred -ndth Bhima Deva of GujarM, A. D. 1022 to 1072 ; 
and with Bhoja Dova of Dh&.r, of whom we have an inscrip- 
tion dated in A. D. 1021, and who is known to have been 
alive in A. D. 1042. But there is also an inscription of a 
Kokalla at Khajurhha, which is dated in Samvat 1068, or 
A. T). 1001, just two years after the death of Rdjd Dhanga 
Ohandel. It seems probable, therefore, that Kokalla II. 
may have made a successful invasion of the Ohandel terri- 
tory afiT the accession of Ganda itajti, the son of Dhanga. 
G4nggeya Deva, the son of KokaUa, probably reigned for 
only a short time, as nothing is recorded of him save that he 
died at Pray%a, or Allahabad. Kama, the son of G&nggeya, 
may, therefore, have succeeded as early as 1020 A. D., or 
certainly not later than 1040, which agrees exactly with the 
notices already (juoted, which make him a contemporary of 
Bhima Deva of Gujarat and of Bhoja Deva of Dhhr. His 
own inscription is dated in Samvat 793, on Monday, the 9th 
of the waning moon of Phalgun. But this date is no doubt 
mckoned according to the era adopted by the Kulachuri 
Rajas of Ctiecli, which, in other inscriptions is called some- 
fames the C/iedi Samvat and sometimes the Kulachuri 
Samvat 


The exact beginning of the Chedi Samvat has not yet 
teen absolutely determined. If we take the year A. D. 
1040 M the date of his accession, the initial-point of the 
Chedi Samvat will be A. D. 249 ; for 793 being the second 
year ot his reign, the difference between 792 and 1040 is 218 

I that in the year 1041 A. D., 
n!/ I Samvat, according to this reckoning the 

^ Monday. I find also that the 
exactly fit a second inscription from 
Wajim, in which the date is specially designated as the 
Wulaohun Smmt. This date is expressed as follows 


Ruimhuri ummtsare S96 Mdgha mmi 

Matha^hiamyam di%e^ 


'fm 



also uaiea 
some. 


‘ . ", Ud bW'6%geste4,%:wilE 
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tliird inscription, also from Soorin&r4yan, gives its date as 
“ Gliedi Smnvcd 919.” And a fourth inscription from Kharod 
is dated in “ Ohedi Samval 938.” It is to he noted that these 
four inscriptions, in ■which the name of the era is specially 
distinguished as the Ohedi or Kiilachnri Samvat do not belong 
to the Chedi Haihayas of Tripnri, hut to the Ilatn^vali Hai- 
hayas, or eastern branch of the family isdiich ruled over 
Maha Kosala, with Hataiijiur for its capital. In all the in- 
scriptions of the Kulachuris of Chedi that I have yet seen, 
the date is simply recorded as Samvat without any distinctive 
name; hut, from the synchronisms which I have already 
brought forward, there can he no doubt that the whole of 
their inscriptions are dated in the Samvat which bears their 
namesd 


IV.— JABALPUR INSCRIPTION. 

This important inscription was engraved on two plates of 
copper, each 18 by 12 inches. The plates ivere transferred to 
the Nhgpur Museum, where a N&gari transcript was made by 
some one imperfectly acquainted with the characters. The 
first plate is still in the Museum ; but the second, which con- 
tained both the date and the name of the reigning prince, 
has been stolen.® This is the more unfortunate, as both the 
date and the king’s name beyond all doubt have been 
wrongly rendered in the Niligari transcript. The latter is 
given as Sri Mahesa Kama, which I can correct to Sri mad 
Gaya Kama ; but the date I am unable to restore. It is given 
in the transcript as Samvat 629 ; and is quoted by Mr. Grant as 
Samvat 628, ■with a suspicion that it may have been wrongly 
road. Now Gaya Kama’s grandfather, Kama Deva, began to 
reign in the year 792 of the Chedi Samvat ; and Gaya Kama 
himself, who was reigning in 902 of the same era, had been 
succeeded by his son, Nara Sinha Deva, before 907. The 
three generations had, therefore, just covered one whole 
century ; and Gaya Kama’s reign must be fixed from about 


1 Sir William Sleemtm, however, states that ** them is a stone inscribed by K!arna on. 
the dedication of a temple at dahalpnr dated Samvat 948,” Journal Asiatic Society^ Bengal, 
625, note. If the figures have been read correctly, tbe date mfist be ^ reckoned in the 
Saka era, which would' make 948 x 78=1021 A» 0, for Kaj4 Kama. ■ ^ 

" ' ^ The same iatality has attended many Of the inscribed copper-p-lateS in the Mtisewn 
ht the Bengal Asiatic Society, ' , ' > , , , 
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870 to 903 of tlie Chodi Samvat. Perhaps 879 was the 
actual date on the plate. 

In the first plate we have the usual genealogy of the 
Kulachuri kings of Ohedi from Tuvaraja Beva, through 
KokaUa [whoso name was read as KoMsya], Gfinggeya Deva, 
Karna Beva, and Yasa Kama Bova, the father of Gaya 
Kama Beva. The last words on this plate are — 

Parama lhattdraJca Mahdrdjddhiru^a 
parameswara Sri Varna I)eva — 

wMcli are continued in the transcript of the second plate. — 

ddnudkijdia^ parama hJiaUdraJca Mahdrajddhifdja Maheswara parama 
maJmwara irihalingddkipati nija bjiujo parjiddswapati, gajapati^ 
narapati rdjga tnyddhipati Sri mad. GAYA-KARNA-P)EVA. 

The whole of this string of titles is applied in the Kumhhi 
copper-plates to Vijmja Sinlia Leva, and I may add that the 
first eleven slokas of the Kumhhi plates are word for word 
the same as the first eleven slohas of the Jabalpur plates. 
In these, however, we have a much longer account of Yasa 
Karna, besides an additional sloTca given to Kama Beva. 

Of Giinggcya Beva, it is said that he died at the foot of 
the banian tree [the famous akshay bat] at Pray^ga, along 
with 150 of his wives.® His son Kama Beva built a fort 
narned Kama Mem, from which flowed the river Karnavati 
(the Kiyan or Cain river). His son was Yasa Kama Beva, 
at whose accession the Kdnis of Hiina race were joyful. He 
worshipped Bhimeswara Beva. His son was Eajd Gaya 
Kama, who, with his queen, his son, his minister, his 
general, his family priest, his treasurer (and several other 
officials), having bathed in the Narmada at the time of the 
Makar-Sankr^nt on Monday, the 10th of the waniug moon 
of ^Magh in the Samvat year * * *, made a grant of the 
village of Patmkar in the division of jaiili-patan (the 
p^ent Jabalpur) to a Brahman named Hari Sarman, the son 
of JN ago and grandson of Bhava. 


IjI I, as ^ 

!lf, ■' M words, as oopkd hy tbe Paiidii ’ .ji < ' ' - 1 ..'1 ' 
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V.— TASAH-KARNA INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription on copper was first published by Profes- 
sor Hall, with a short abstract of its contents, wHch contains 
all that is w^orth preserving ^ — 

“We are here told,’’' he says, “that in Anno Vikr. 1] 77, corre- 
sponding to A. D. 1120, a transfer of landed interest was made in pre- 
senee of King Govinda Chandra of Kanauj, and his court. The pro- 
perty that exchanged, hands, the village of Karanda, and the talla of 
Karanda, in the pattali of Antai ala, passed from the possession of Bhat- , 
tSraka Rudrasiva, a royal chaplain, into that of the Thakkur Vasishtha. 
Rudrasiva, it is stated, was invested with his estate by Raja Yasahkarna. 
It can scarcely be questioned that this was the ruler of Chedi, and how 
could the king of Kanauj have had authority, save as the result of con- 
quest, over soil which was once under his control ? 

Professor Hall is, no doubt, right in identifying this Raja 
Yasahkarna with the king of Chedi, as the two kingdoms of 
Kanauj and Chedi were conterminous for a long distance, 
somewhere about the latitude of Rewa. As the grant is 
said to have been made to the very person who transfers it, 
wo have a limit to the period by which Yasahkarna’s grant 
must have preceded its transfer. It may be accepted, I 
think, as quite certain, that Rudrasiva, the family priest, was 
not under 30 years of age when he received the grant, and 
as very nearly certain that he was aot over 60 years when he 
made the transfer. Raja Yasahkarna of Chedi must there- 
fore have been reigning within 30 years of A. D. 1120, or in 
A. D. 1090, which agrees with the period which I have 
already assigned to him on other evidence, from A. D. 1070 
to 1100. 

The district of AntaiAla, in which Karanda was situated, 
I beheve to be the country immediately to the east of Rewa, or 
the “ included space” [Antarfbla], lying between the Kaimur 
MUs on the south, and the nameless range which bounds the 
right bank of the Tons river. This valley is conterminous 
with the Kantit district of Mirzapur, which must always 
have belonged tq the Rlithors of Kanauj. The AntarMa 
here mentioned is, perhaps, the same district as the Aniara- 
patta of Raja Hastin’s inscription, as the country about Rewa 
must almost certainly have formed part of his dominions. 


1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, -—SCKXIjt—p, IM* 
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VI.— TEWAE INSOllIPTION. 

Tills inscription, ■which is only 14f inches by 13 inches, 
is engraved on a light-green stone. The letters are small, 
and are generally in good order. It mentions Gaya Kama 
as the reigning king, and his son Kara Sinha Deva as the 
Ynva Raja, or heir apparent. I read the date as 902 of the 
Ohedi Samvat. The word mt is spelt with the -wrong s, but 
as it is preceded by uava, " nine, ” and is follo-wod by the 
name of the month and day, there can bo no doubt that it 
is intended for fint, or “ hundred. ” 

The inscription simply records that in the time of Raja 
Gaya Kama Deva, and his son Kara Sinha Deva, the Yuva 
Raja, a certain Brahman, named Bhava-brahma, built a 
temple to Mahhdeva; and that Prithm-dhara, the son of 
Dharanidhara composed the inscription. The date is discuss- 
ed in another place. I read it as Wednesday (Budhe), the 
1st of Jyeshtha Sudi, Samvat 902 (of the Ohedi era). 

VII.— BHERA-GHAT INSCRIPTION. 

We are fortunate in having a complete translation of this 
inscriiition by the competent pen of Professor TTa.ni It is 
dated in the year 907 of the Ohedi Samvat, and records the 
building of a temple to Siva under the name of Indu MmU, 
or “ Moon-crested, ” under the name of Vaidyanhtha, toge- 
ther with a matha, or cloister, and a vyahhdnasdla, or “ haU 
of learning,” with gardens, attached to the temple. I have 
already discussed the probability of this temple being the 
present Ohaunsat Jogini of Bhera Ghdt. I have also a strong 
suspicion that the name of Bhera Ghat may have been deriv- 
ed from that of Vaidyandiha. In speaking of the bathing 
place, the name would certainly have been shortened, by the 
pmission of ndtha, to Baidya-Ghdt which might easily have 
been corrupted to the present form of Bhera, or Bheda 
GlAt. Queen Alhan^ Devi, the builder, was the widowed 
(jueen of Gaya Kama Deva. Her father was Raja Vijaya 
Sinha, Ruler of l|ew4r, who married SyhmaM Devi, the 
daughter of UdayMitya, king of MMwa. She was therefore 
ai^reot representative of two of the most famous royal 
^ inedimval Indian of Mew4r and. the Pra-> 

;^^g)^^aiwa. Her '.marriage with Gaya; 'Kama^'^hO^s'. 

''..''if? ^ V 
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tliat tlie Kukcliuris of Cliedi wore of equal social rank witli 
the liiglicwst Eajput races. 

Two villages are mentioned as having been made over for 
the maintenance of the temple. One named TI%di in the 
canton of Jaiili, is most probably the present village of 
TJudia^ five miles to the sonth-south-wmst of Bhera Gh&t. 
There is, however, another village named Bmteea in the map, 
which is only one mile and a half to the south-east of Bhera 
Ghat, which may perhaps dispute the claim of Undia. The 
second village called MaharapataTca^ situated at the base of 
the hills to the south of the Narmoda, I have failed to 
identify. 

As this inscription relates the genealogy of the Kula- 
churis from Kokalla downwards, and is mainly devoted to an 
account of their exploits and marriages, I wdll here give the 
full translation made by Professor Ilall : — 

‘^Om! Glory to Siva! 

1. May the lunar digit on the brow of the Moon-bedecked, which 
digit, though but one and individual, yet even in the absence of evening, 
constantly begets the conviction, as pertains to the opuleirt in attend- 
ants, that it is the second, augment your prosperity, and preserve ifc 
unimpaired ! 

2. May the ranges of sacred watering-booths— -chafed by the creep- 
ing and leaping waves of the celestial river which meanders on the head 
of Siva-— protect you. Is it lines of white lotuses that present them- 
selves? Or divisions of the moon ? Or germs of virtuous deeds? Or 
else, the sloughs of serpents ? Or, again, eruptions of ashes ? Thus are 
they made the subject of speculation by the immortals. 

3. That which is a pure pervading element ,* that by whose revo- 
lutions the earth is illuminated ; that which imparts happiness to the 
eyes of the world; that which is the cause of diversity among savors 
and the like, whose inhesion is in the terrene ; that which is a receptacle 
surcharged with odor ; he that sacrifices ; that which is absolutely cold ; 
and that which is tactile, hut devoid of color : may Siva, by virtue of 
these material forms, defend yon. 

^^4. May Nilakantha— exciting, by the display of his javelin and 
battle-axe, affection in his votaries; the smeared with camphor; and 
exultant in his dance — confer on you all objects of desire. 

5. May the Elephant- faced — counterfeiting ivory whiter than the 
jessamin, in bearing a lunar fragment potent to dispel the darkness of 
multitudinous impediments, and free from the smallest stain — compas- 
sionately accord to yon supreme felicity. 

8. May Saras wati — practising;, with manifold elocution, all her 
devices; and by employing though but the minutest rudiment of whose 
blandishments, men inspire, in assemblies, the highest reverenoe-rsup- 
''portyou. ' . ' ,, ' 
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7. In the lunar line there was a sovereign, by name Arjuna : pos- 
sess6r of a thousand arms ; a fire by night and day, in subduing the 
hearts, one after another, of all dwellers in the three worlds ; by his 
effulgence putting contempt on other monarchs ; and, by the recollec- 
tion of whom, things long ago lost, or taken by thieves, are even to this 
day recovered. 

8. Among his descendants arose Kakalla Deva, a famous lord oi 
earth, whose story, though most wonderful, is yet not mythical, wear- 
ing a majestic aspect, and whose name, invoked, was the sole resort that 
produced joy to the triple universe. 

9. ihom him sprung King G^ngeya Deva, who, by the discomfi- 
ture of hostile princes, sustaining huge mountains of pride, acquired infi- 
nite distinction, and who, an all-bestowing tree to suppliants, as making 
Mount Meru unworthy of similitude, placed this earth, though lying 
below, above clysium, and rendered it a fit habitation for the gods. 

10. The vine of whose renown — a vine sprinkled with the nectar 
of meritorious achievements, and promotive of pure excellence — expanded 
itself over the entire pavilion of the cosmic egg. 

IL Of him — who replenished with gold the ocean of importunities 
of his crowd of petitioners; and of coveted celebrity — was born King 
Kama. ^ 

IS*. Which king, unprecedented in splendour, maintaining the full 
energy of heroism, the Pandya discontinued violence; the Murala 
renounced all inclination of arrogance ; the Kanga negotiated an audi- 
ence ; the Vanga, with the Kalingas, was solicitous to do thereafter ; 
the Kira, like a parrot, stayed in his house, as a cage, and the Huna 
dismissed his elation. 

13. Princes at variance with him ; whose consorts severally thus 
protested ; ^ This whole country, which he enjoys in consequence of the 
defeat of our lords ; will we, as it were, diminish to view : for that, by 
the tears springing from^ our eyes, we have made great the seas ; and we 
have, moreover, aggrandized them by the surpassing water of our jewels/ 

14, From him the illustrious Yasah Kama derived his honorable 
origin : who lighted up the circuit of the quarters with the moon of the 
fame which accrued to him from devastating Chanp^-ranya ; whose 
heart was free from crookedness ; pre-eminent esteem, enriched them 
by his munificence. 

15. From him a treasure of the perfection of all virtues, inscrut- 
able, sprung ^ King Gaya Kama Deva ; the very sun of whose grandepr 
availed to bring about the uprising of a sea of desolation to the wivds 
of Ms foes. 

16, ^ A monarch was he, who, in brightness of complexion; outrival- 

orpiment ; who was a cornucopia of probity, a garjand of didu^ii^e - 

;ilperits> the one destroyer^ of the hordes of his enemies, of pnsullied' 
fpldndour in battle, restrainiug the wicked by his beaming glory,"! phiV 
'sWord was of the keenest. ^ ’ - ' ' '' ' 

Gobhila , is of note among the 'hationew'' 
Kipg/ HauMpSrla by whose thronging. :armamculjS;''' 

the marshalled -s(luadtoh^/o-f''M 
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18. The issue of Lis body was the fortunate King Vairisiuha ; 
whose feet were tinged by the reflection of the head-gems in the front- 
lets of all tributary chieftains^ prostrate in act of fealty^ a repository 
of faultless wisdom, but not, indeed, an asylum to imperious suitors. 

19. He, Vairisiuha, moreover, consigned the kinsmen of his ad- 
versaries to the recesses of deep caverns, and entering in person, caused 
that theii women neglected their tresses altogether. 

20. him was born King Vijayasinha ; the good fortune of 
whose foes was overborne by the pressure of his comeliness and chivalry 
deserving the congratulations of all the people ; and the moon of whose 
glory was waxing m the world continually. 

21. Syamal§» Devi, the beauteous daughter of Ud ay Mitya, supremo 
ruler of the realm of Maliiva, was his consort; a talisman of bountiful 
courses, and lauded for her elegance. 

22. Of him King Vijayasinha, equal to the custody of the world, 
was borne by her, Alhana Devi ; in presentment the spotless, fluttering 
pennon of her long descended lineage ; as the wife of Sankara had her 
origin from the Master of mountains, by Mena, and as the spouse of 
SubhrabbS^nu sprang from Daksha, creator of the human family by 
Vmni. 

23. King Gaya Kama, celebrating nuptial rites with her, bestowed 
on her the highest afieetion ; even as SS,nkara on Siva. 

24. She a mansion of erotic sentiment, the pinnaele-ball of accom- 
plishments, a wreath of loveliness, the emporium of excellencies, brought 
forth, by King Gaya Kama, a son. King Narasinba Deva. 

25. ^^Of him, the prosperous King Narasinha Deva, may the reful- 
gent moon of glory as it were imbue the walls of the directions with 
grateful store of refreshing nectar. And may the earth, obtaining in 
him a fitting protector, thus enjoy content, as that of foregone mighty 
monarchs it shall take no slightest thought. 

26. May his younger brother Jayasmha Deva in wondrous wise 
doing honor to his brother, the first-born ; like as far Kama regard 
was had by Saumitri — be eminently victorious ; who strong-armed, 
defeated bis enemies" hosts, strepitant as thundering clouds, teeming 
with strategy, and comprising warriors of most stalworth frames. 
Bravo ! 

27. That lady the open-handed Alhani Devi, mother of the happy 
Narasinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indumauli to be erected, 
and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

28. ^^The same by the agency of her commissioners constructed this 
hall of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two ranges 
attached to the temple of Simbhu. 

29. To this divinity, entitled Vaidyan&tha, the queen— to the end 
that her good deeds might be blazoned set — aprt the village known by 
the name of Undt in the canton of JMli, with all the dues exigible 
therefrom. 

30. ‘‘"Jn like manner she appropriated another village, caviled 
Makarapltaka, situated at the base of the hills, on the south bank df 

' Narmadl ' ' , ' -i'", v 
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3L Let tlie auspicious Rudrardsi^ a Pasupata ascetic^ of the Mta 
faeC; and his heirs spiritual, fitly administer the duties of the charge of 
this estahlishment, till Sambhu shall mete out the duration of the 

spheres. 

3:^. *'^In the family of Maunin connected with three branches, those 
of Bhfirgava, Vaitahavya, and Savetasa was born of Maheshwara so 
called one Dharanidhara by name ; a person of worship, repute, and 
good presence. 

33. By whom adorned with seemly radiance as his frontlet, replete 
with exuberance of exalted tenderness, and whose gratifying condition 
long endured the three worlds were, so to speak, irradiated. 

34. '' His son Prithyidhara— who has scanned the further shore of the 
profound main of all science, and whose concourse of disciples has con- 
quered scholastically the round of quarters — transcribed this encomium. 

35. His Prithwidhara’s younger brother, of singular skill amono* 

such as are conversant in logic, the learned S^sidhara, as was his appel- 
lation, composed this memorial ^ 

, the artificer called Pithe, proficient in the ordinance 

ot viswakarman, has regulated, as Prithu disposed the earth. 

87. Mahidhara, son of the chief craftsman, Balasinha, wroua*ht 
this stone with characters; as the firmament is bestrewn with stars 
Sunday, the 11th day of the light fortnight of M%a, in the year 


VIII.-BHARHUT INSCRIPTION. 

TMs msoription is valuable, as showing that the rale of 
me Knlacliiui Kings extended certainly as far north as 
Rliarhnt, about half-way between J ahalpur and Allahabad. The 
first four lines of the inscription give the titles of Narasinha 
Beva m exactly the same words as are applied to his father 
Gaya K^na Deva oa the Jahalpur copper plates, and to his 
aephew Vijaya Smha on the Ktunbhi copper-plates.^ The 
foAowing is the text of the record which contains several 
mistakes such as hattamha and Buddhe for bhattwaha and 
Bttdhe, and others, which show that the inseriber 
hably ignorant as well as careless. 


was pro- 


l.--Swasli Sri pama bhaftaraka mabMjadhii^j parameswra Sri 

t padamiddlijata parama battarafca maharliiMlieraTa nh ra 

3 ' inatewra Tri-Kalingadhipati nija bhnjo pamta A ^ 

' fi -&HA felt fTv’ Sriman N^A 

6. SlJSHA-DEVA tharanan Vadyava griimakasya mahliA 

putra BixiiAiA Djeta kasya bahab 
y.-Samyat 909 S^wSudi 6 Buddhe. J^»ya oapaii 


: In a separate line below are the words* * 

record Vas engrawd W 
Baj A Najp^^Sinha Deva. . ■ v ,, , 

;! viii^i ' 'f 
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IX. — TEWAE IXSOEIPTIOX. 

This inscription is now deposited in the N%pm* Museum. 
It measures 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, and con- 
tains 27 lines of closely packed letters, hut the whole is so 
weather-worn as to be in many parts quite illegible, and in 
others very difficult to decipher. It was seen by Professor 
Hall in Jabalpur, who gives the following account of it : ^ — 

“ When passing through the station of Jabalpur in February of last 
year [1858], 1 found in the museum at that place a somewhat weather- 
worn inscription, hitherto inedited, of the same class as those which 
precede. Unhappily I had neither leisure nor health to take a copy of 
it. The date it hears is Sam vat 926.'’^ 

Samvat Shaildinsuti/ublara namsaldhdepi 926. 

Its poet was Sasihara, son of Dharanidhara •, and it makes mention 
of Namadeva, son of Malndhora, as a Snirudhetra. Three of these names 
we have met with in the record of 907. At the foot of the stone, the 
ensuing benediction, in the Arya measure, is legible without difficulty. 

Yfiivat suryaobandran yMftyMam nabbastle tapatab t^vat 
Mrtanametat kirtyai kartuh stMrarb cbuyM. 

" As long as the sun and moon, going and returning, shall shine in the 
firmament, so long may this eulogy endure, conducing to the renown of 
the doer of the transaction herein ‘memorialized.'’ 

I bave foxmd tbe name of Jay a Sinha Deva in both the 
2dtb and 26tb lines, and the tribal name of Kulachuri-Kula, 
in the middle of tbe 13tb line. A more minute examination 
would no doubt reveal other names of tbe rulers of Obodi, 
but the result would hardly repay tbe trouble. 

X. — TEWAE INSCEIPTION. 

Both the discovery and tbe translation of this short in- 
scription are due to Professor HaU.^ It is dated in tbe year 
928 [of tbe Chedi Samvat] while Nara Sinba Deva was still 
reigning. Tbe record is so short that I may give its transla- 
tion in full — 

1. — “We render homage to the supreme Brahrn.^, who is intellect 
and felicity ; adored by Brahmi, and the other inferior deities ; Mahi- 
deva, god of gods, parent of the world. 

2. — “ The son of the fortunate King GayS, Kama, the auspicious 
King Nara Sinha Deva, has conquered the earth. May the fortunate 
Jaya Sinha Deva, his younger brother-, long be triumphant. 


^ AnKSrican Orietital Society’s Jowriml, Vr» 5^^. 
® Aitecricaii Society’s Journal, VI, 51S. 
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3 . — “ Kesavaj son of the late Aladeva Astaka, the Brahman so called, 
procured this temple of Iswara to be constructed. 

“■In the year 9£8, Sunday, the 6th day of the light fortnight of 
SrS vana ; l/ie moon beliiff iit the asteriem Hasta. 

“ Family name of Ketjava the collector Katyana ; his residence, the 
village of Sikha, in Millavaka.” 

Tliis mscription is valuable for its date, as wo learn from 
another inscription dated in S. 032, that both Kara Sinha and 
his hrotlier Jaya Sinha had died in the short interval of four 
years. But that Jaya outlived his brother and reigned for 
a brief period, wo learn from the following inscription. 

XI.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

Tliis nearly perfect inscription is 3 feet 6 inches long by 
1 foot 8 inclies broad, and contains 21 lines. It is unfortu- 
nately broken right across near tlio middle, but the fracture is 
so clean that very few, if any, of the letters are lost. It 
opens with the usual invocation to Siva and ends with the 
words Kritasti/a jyateh. The genealogy opens with the 
descent of the Kulachuri kings from Atri, but the details 
begin with Yuva Bhja Deva, after whom follow KokaUa, 
Giingoya I)cva, Kama Deva, Y^asah Kama, Gaya Karna, 
•Nara Sinha and Ms brother Jaya Sinha. The inscription 
was recorded during the reign of Jaya Sinha, who is called 
Srimdn Mahitrij Jaya Sinha Dem in one place and 
Kshitipati and Nripati in others. The genealogy of Alhcmd 
Devi) the queen of Gayh Karna, is the same as that recorded 
in the Bhera Ghht inscription ; but the wording is some- 
what different. In that record her mother Syhmala Devi 
is called the daughter of UdayMitya, king of MMava, 
Mdlammcmdalddhmdthodaydditya~mtid, 
while in the present inscription she is said to be the 
“daughter of Udayhditya, lord of Dhhra,” 

DMrddhkodciyddilya-mtd. 

We thus learn that Dhhra, and not Djain, was the capital of 
tFdayhditya. 

I cannot find any date, nor do I see the name of Vijaya 
Sinha Deva, the son of Jaya Sinha, who, as we know from 
the IglumbM inscription, had already succeeded Ms father iff 

I’ear 932 of the Chodi era. The date of the pr^mf 
is therefore fixed between the narrbw linuts Ih^ 
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This Inscription, on a dark reddish-brown stone, is in two 
pieces, r.’- isni*ing 2 feet 4 inches in breadth by 2 feet in 
height. >Jiit each piece is imperfect at the top, and on one 
side, what remains is in fair order, and consists of 26 lines, 
wanting at both beginning and end. I have, however, man- 
aged to make out that it was a record of Jaya Siniia Deva 
during his short reign, which was limited between the year 
928, when his elder brother Nara Sinha was still reigning, 
and 932, when we know that his son Vijaya Sinha Deva had 
ascended the throne. I find the name of Sri Yasahka [ma 
Eeva_ in the 11th line ; but that of Sriman Jaya [Sinlia 
-Deva] had aheady appeared in the 7th line ; and in the 16th 
line he is distinctly entitled king [mipati] ; 

Samara Sahasra Jayi Jaya Sinha Deva nripaiirijayati, 
Eurther, in the 18th line I find his son’s name — 

Jayastu Vijaya Sinha. 

This record may therefore he placed about the year 930 
of the Chedi Samvat. 

XIII.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

The only notice of this inscription is due to Professor 
Hall.^ He found two undeciphered inscriptions in the 
Jabalpur museum — 

“ Bat both too nearly worn out ever to be read in their entirety. 
The later, dated in the year 931 of an unknown era, exhibits the names 
of king Gaya Kama, of Sasidhara, pandit and poet, and of the en “raver 
Nama Deva, of Mahidhata.” ” 

As I could not find any trace of tliis inscription at Jabal- 
pur, I conclude that it must have been removed to the N&g- 
pur museum, wnere, however, I failed to find it. 

XIV.— KUMBHI INSCRIPTION. 

The text and translation of this inscription were first 
published'-in 1839; but the reading was so fuU of errors that 
its revision was happily undertaken by Professor Hall in 
1862.^ According to my information, the two cdpper-plates on 

1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jownal, 1861, p, 323, note. 

> Bengal Asiatic Sooie'ty’s Journal, VoL VIII, pp. 483-488, atid Vol, XXXI, p. 111. 

YOL. JX , , , . ■ ' , H 
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wliicli tlie inscription is engraved were found at Koctn^r^ a 
small village 1"| mile from Kumbhij on the Heran or Hiran- 
yavati river. They are said to have been a pair of small 
plates and to have been discovered by a^Knrmi Zamindar 
when digging a Imlh or grain-pit^ outside his house. I heard 
also that a second pair of large copper-plates were found 
about 1866 by a Eaisakhi KoL They had no ring or seal 
It seems probable that the last pair were the Jabalpur plates 
which I have already described. 

As the Kumblii inscription is rather a long one, I gladly 
avail myself of Professor Halls abstract, which contains all 
that is worth preserving for historical purposes. 

The inscription begins with a doxology to Vishnu ; to the lotus of 
his navel ; to Brahma, who originated therefrom ; to Brahmans son Atri, 
and to the moon which emanated from one of Atri^s eyes. From the 
moon, by a daughter of the sun, sprung Bodhana; and from 
him was bom Piirfrravas, who had to wife Urvasi and Earth. Among 
the descendants of Purfrravas was Bharata. To him the Haihayas traced 
their origin ; and from these came Ktirtavli’ya, the founder of the family 
of Kiilacliuri. To this family belonged the last dynasty that dominated 
over Chedi/^ 

Beginning with Yuvaraja, father of Kokalla, and ending with 
Ajaya Sinha, heir-apparent, the line of kings recorded in the inscription 
is so well known that their names need not be repeated. Of their 
family we are here furnished with a few facts, additional to those which 
I have detailed on former occasions. Gdogeya died at Prayiga or Alla- 
habad, and we are led to infer that his wives, amounting in round num- 
bers to a hundred, underwent cremation with the mortal remains of their 
lord. Kama built the city of Karnavati. The consort of Gayakarna 
or Gayakarna was Alhani,; and that of Vijaya Sinha was GosaE. 
The appellations of these two ladies have hitherto been misrepresented. ' 

A crown-village Choralayi, in the pattaM, of SambalS., is transferred 
by the reliqiie under notice, a legal document. The donor is GosalS,, 
on the part of her son Ajaya Sinha, a minor. The donee is a learned 
Bphman, one Sidha, son of Chhiktfr, son of Sfrihant, son of Janardan. 
Six royal functionaries are enumerated in the grant ; and the official 
designations are added of three more whose names ai'e not specified. 

The present inscription is, by one yeai*, the latest, as yet brought 
^ to Hght> published by the Haihaya rulers in Central India. We learn 
frum it, that the capital ^of those potentates, from the very first,' 
'Ttiptir!^ and that their kingdom, so long as they are known to have '■ 
' it, was' c'alled Chedi. We find it set forth that in that 
was 'a, monarch, eminent among -.the 'jpsty ' His/ 

' : 1 TO young lion in destroying odour ..bearing: 'elep|iahfci ; ' 

kings, sanctified Tripuil/.repein^jlih^/,# 

Of witt'hdf lav .1 i' ,i i"" ^ 
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In tlie 28rd verse of tMs inscription wo have the distinct 
announcement, that Jaya Sinha had succeeded his brother 
on the throne of Chodi — 

Sri Jaya Sinha Deva m'ipati rdjyabldsheham nripa. 

Here wo have not only the title of Mng {nripa), hut a 
proof of his inauguration or coronation in the term ‘abkisheka.’ 
The grant was made during the reign of his son Haja 
Vijaya Sinha in the year 932 of the Ohedi Samvat, Prince 
Ajaya Sinha being the heir-apparent. 

XV.— GOPALPUH INSCRIPTION. 

The first notice of this inscription is also due to Professor 
Hall, who was informed that the tablet was broheu in an 
attempt to remove it.^ It is still at Gophlpm:, a village 2 
miles to the south-east of Bhera GhS,t, where my copies were 
taken. The stone is 4 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 
9 inches in breadth, and contains 21 lines. It is very much 
injured in the lesser half, which forms the left side, and in 
the right half it is in many places weather-worn and in- 
distinct. Professor Hall gives some portions of the text, on 
whicli he remarks — 

“ Here we have the names of Aijuna, the thousand-armed, of 
Kulaehuri, Kama, Yasah, Kama, Jaya Sinha, Gosaii,, and Vijaya 
Sinha, and these names indicate that the inscription is Chedian, and of 
nearly the same date with that of the inscription printed at large from 
Kumhhi.” 

It has no date, as noticed by Professor Hall ; but the 
name of Sri Vijaya Sinha Bern Nripa, which occurs in the 
16th line, shows that it cannot be earlier than the y&sx 932 
of the Ohedi era. 

XVI.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This is only a fragment of an inscription on a dark-green 
stone, found at one of the stone-cutter’s houses in Tewar. It 
' is only 10 inches long and 8 inches broad, with parts of 
eleven lines of inscription, including a part of .the first line. 
It is broken on both sides. I notice it here, because some 
bne hereafter ma,y chance to find other pieces, which would 
lielp to complete it. I see the name of Tripura in the 7th 

^ ' I- ^ Asiatic Sooiety^s Jaurnalij XXXI? IIS, and YlII, 4^3* i 
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line, and of Sinliapura in the 8tli line. I find also the name 
of Bhinia PMa and of MaM Samudra in the 4tli _ line. The 
characters are a little more than half inch in height and of 
the square form nsnally found in the later inscriptions of 
Kara Sinha and his brother Jaya Sinha. 

Prom all these inscriptions I have compiled the following 
genealogy of the Kulachuri Bajas of Chedi, beside which, for 
the sake of ready reference and comparison, I have arranged 
the genealogies of the kings of all the neighbouring 
countries, including the Rfihtors of Kanauj, the Pram^ras of 
MMwa, the Gobliilas of Mew&r, and the Ohandels of Mahoba. 
On the left I have given the approximate dates at the rate 
of 25 years for each generation, and under each name I have 
placed the actual dates of the Christian era. In the three 
known instances of long reigns, those of Govinda RMhor, 
Bhoja Pram-lra, and Dhanga Chandella, there is some dis- 
crepancy when compared with the approximate dates, but it 
wiU be seen that these are speedily rectified in succeeding 
generations. 


iipprdx- 
ima,te 
dates 
by ^ven- 
erations 

Kings of Kanauj. 

Pramfiras of 
Malwa, 



Gobhilas of 
Mawar. 

Knlaehuris of 
Chedi. 

Chandellas of 
Mahoba. 

A. D. 
H7B 

m 

97® 

1000 

log® 

Bhoja Beva I. 
Hahendra P®la 

Bwa. 

BbOjaBevall ... 
Vinayak PlOa Beya. 

Krishna 

Vairi Sinha 

Siyaka 

Vak|)ati 

bhoja 

UdayMitya 

t 

Hansa plla ... 
"Vairi Smha ... 

Kokalla I 
Mngdhatunga 

Tuvaraja 

Lakshmana 

Yuvaraja 

Kokalla 11 

Gangeya Beya ... 

Edhila, 

Haisha 

Yaso Varma. 
Bhanga. 

Gonda. 

Vidyddhara, 

Vijaya. 


Baktobb. 





1060 

... 

Sydmala Devi ... 

1 Vijaya Sinlia. 

j 1 

Kama Beva .•» 

Kirtti Va,rmma. 

1076 

Chandra Beva 


Alhan® Bevi ... i 

1 i 

Yasah Kama 

Sallakshana. 

MOO 

Ht&dana Pfila 

... 

I * 

Married X 

Gaya Kama ... 

Jaya Varmma, 

MSI 

'Goytadn' ’Chandra.. 


Iffara ShJIa Beta. 

Jaya Sinha Beva ... 

'Prithvi Vamiiha. 

/ IW 

‘l/ijaya Chandra 

... 

... 

Vyaya S. . ). 

idadana Varmnaa. 

%m' 

Jaya Chandra ' .J 


... 

AjayaS. B. 

ParamMi' Beva, 


! cojuparison of this list with that previously ®i^en 
,:«;_^^raage^ .lietwen .the KulachuriS'and 
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have assigned to the Kulachuri kings. Perhaps a somewhat 
higher rate than 25 years per generation might he allowed ; 
but after a rather extensive scrutiny I have found that 25 
years is as nearly as possible the exact average of an Tridian 
generation. Out of 16 families, counting 141 generations, 
the total duration was 3,442 years, which gives an average of 
24-41 years to each generation. The means vary from 
20-25 years to 28-75 years. Occasionally there may be three 
or four long generations, as amongst the Mughals from Akhar’s 
accession in 1656 to Aurangzeh’s death in 1707, there were 
four generations, covering 151 years, which gives the very high 
average of 37f years to a generation. But these fom- reigns 
were very exceptional, as Akbar was only 13 years old when 
he ascended the throne, and Aurangzeh was nearly 90 years 
old when he died, and the true average was obtained after the 
next 12 years, when two more generations had disappeared, 
so that six generations had passed away in 163 years, giving 
only 27 years to, each. I am therefore satisfied that the rate 
of 25 years is a very near average whenever the number of 
generations exceeds five or six. 

The following notes regarding the kings of Chedi are 
taken partly from their own inscriptions, and partly from 
those of the neighhoming princes, -with whom they fought 
or formed alliances. The information thus obtained is not 
very extensive, hut it covers a long period of the history of 
Central India, of wliich little or nothing was previously known. 
It is, however, both exact and trustworthy, two rare qualities 
in early Indian history. 

Tlie Kulachuris, or Kalaohuris, for . the name is written 
both ways, claim to be descended from the Moon through 
Atri and Yadu. They are, therefore, Somvansi Y^davas. 
Prom Yadu was descended Haihaya, who gave his name to 
the HaihayaSi and from him K^rtavirya, who in every in- 
scription is stated to be the founder of the Kulachuri family. 
The origin of this name is quite unknown ; but it is un- 
doubtedly old, as it is found in an inscription of the Clid- 
lukyas as early as the reign of Mangala, or MangaJisa, the 
son of, Pulakesi before A. B. 660. This king "^boasts of 
having overcome Buddha Baja, the son of Sankaragana. 
The latter name is a rare one, and the only other examples 
6f it known to me are in the Kulachuri family. But as a 
faier inscription of the OhMukyas describes the fierce Man- 
igal^a aa “ravishing the power of the Kulachuris like a 
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thunderbolt,” there can he little doubt that the two names of 
Sankaragana and Buddha belong to the Kulachuri dynasty 
of Chedi. In a third inscription the ChMukyas claim to 
have acquired the kingdom of the princes of the Kulachuri 
dynasty. 

But the kingdom of the Kulachmls must have been 
established at least three centmies before the time of Man- 


ga! isa Chaiukya, as the dates of their inscriptions all refer 
to a period close to A. B. 249 as the initial point of the 
Kulachuri, or Chedi, Samvat. The inscription of Man- 
galisa is dated at full length, but the numeral word 
is unfortunately doubtful. It was read as chahatema by 
General Legrand Jacob, but I think it must be intended 
for Chaiurtha Samvatsara, the 4th year, which would be 
about A. B. 533. We thus get a glimps of the Kulachu- 
ris just three centuries after their first establishment, and 
then all becomes dark again for about three centuries more, 
when Kokalla Beva I. appears upon the scene. But from 
his time until the Muhammadan conquest, a period of nearly 
four hundred years, we have a very complete genealogy of 
the family. 

1 - — Kokalla JDeva I. His name is placed at the head of 
the detailed genealogy in both the Bilhari and Benares in- 
setiptions. In the latter he is said to have married Nanda 
Bevi Chandell4; and in both he is stated to have warred 


with Bhoja Beva, who is called a Baja of the We^t. The 
Bilhari stone also makes him war with Krishna Baja in the 
South.^ The former prince I have identified with Bhoja 
Beva I. of Kanauj, whose date ranges from A. B. 860 to 
900. His earliest inscription, which is engraved on a temple 
pillar in the great fort of Beogarh near Ghanderi, is dated in 
Samvat 919, in figures only, and also in Saka KMa 784, both 
in words and in figures. Both dates correspond with A. B. 
^2. His next inscription is engraved inside a rock temple 
m the fort of Gwaliar. It is dated m Samvat 933 both in 
words and figures, equivalent to A. B. 876.^ A third in- 
sciiption is at Pahewa, or Prithudaka, to the west of Thanel 
mv, ThJ is dated in the year 276, which, as Bhoja . was a 
tog ot Kanau],^ I have referred to the era of Harsha Var» 
m#na of Kanauj beginning with 607 A. B. The date of thi^ 
'wBI "therefore be 882 A. 'B.'^ A.fotuth'.' ihsiiripu ;' , 
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tion of Ms son Maliendra PMa Dova, on a copper-plate 
found at Benares, bears the date of S. 316, which referred to 
the Harsha era, places Mahendra in A. D. 921, and his 
father Bhoja about A. D. 900. 

Bhoja ilaja is also mentioned in the Haja Tarangini as 
having overran the country of ThakMya in the Panj4b 
al)Out the beginning of the reign of Sankara Varmma of 
Kashmir — 883 to 90^1 A. B. ThakMya is no doubt the same 
district as the Told of Hwen Thsang, close to Sangala in the 
Panjhb, and the Thkiya of the Sindh chronicles, which was 
visited by Jaisiya, son of DMiir, on Ms way from Sindh to 
Kashmir. As lord of the Eastern Panjab and the district 
of Thanesar, Bhoja Dova of Kanauj was fuUy entitled to bo 
styled lord of the West. But I believe that the west in the 
notice of Kokalla’s fight with Bhoja refers simply to the 
direction from which Bhoja advanced. The fort of Deogarh 
near Ohanderi, in which was found Bhoja’s inscription of 
A. D. 862, lies 160 miles to the north-west of Tewar or Tri- 
pura. In this direction therefore the two kings may have 
come into confiict at any time between A. D. 860 and 900. 

With regard to Krishna Baja of the south, I have already 
noted that he must be identified with Krishna II. B&,shtra- 
kuta, who is recorded in another inscription to have married 
Mahhdevi, the daughter of Kokalla.^ TMs is shown con- 
clusively in the first table giving the intermarriages of the 
Kulachuris and Bhshtrakutas. Now, Krishna’s date can be 
fixed with some certainty to the period between 870 and 
890 A. D. by the ascertained dates of the inscriptions of 
Govinda Baja and Amogha Varsha II. The first was Ms 
great-grandfather, whose date is A. D. 808 ; the second 
was his great-grandson whose date is A. D. 933. The 
interval is 126 years, which gives nearly 21 years to each 
prince, and assigns Krishna to the period between 871 and 
892 A. D. 

The reign of Kokalla I. as derived from the dates of his 
contemporaries Bhoja and Krishna, may therefore be fixed 
with certainty to the period between 860 and 900 A. D. 

%—Mugdhat'mga is the name of Kokalla’s son and suc- 
cessor in the Bilhari inscription; but in the Benares copper- 
plate he is called Prasiddha Dhavala. The two names, how- 
ever# must belong to the same person, as in each record he is 

3f A«iati0’;Sodet5’s \ 
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made the gi’andfatlier of Lakshmana, and the great-grand- 
father of Sankaragana and Tnvar&ja. The exploit related 
of Mugdhatunga is that “ ho wrested P&li from the lord of 
Kosala.” The approximate date of his reign will he A. D. 
900 to 925. To Mngdhatunga’s reign must ho assigned the 
loss of Ihc two districts of BMh and Rodaptldi, as recorded 
in an inscri])tion at Eiiilsa discovered hy Professor Hall, who 
gives the following abstract of its contents : — 

" KMundiiiya, entitled Vachaspati, was premier of a Eaja Krishna, 
and dwelt nu the fetravati. After discomfiting tlie lord of Chedi by 
slaying a Sahara, named Sinha, probably the Chedian generalissimo, be 
established the district of E41^, and Eodapfidi, which also seems to 
denominate a district.” 


_ The home of the minister on the Vetravati, or Betwa 
Piver, ^proves that the country was MMwa, and that the king 
was Krishna Pram&ra. As he was the great-grandfather 
of Vlkpati Pramte, whose known dates are A. D. 974 
and 993, his own date must be fixed approximately about 
/6 years earlier, or in A. D. 900 to 926, which will make 
him a contemporary of Mugdhatunga. Other children of 
Kokalla were Sankaragana, Arjuna, and Mah4devi. But 
m the first is distinctly called Raja of Chedi, he was probably 
the elder son, who left no male issue, and was thus succeeded 
by his younger brother Mugdhatunga. 

3.— in the Bilhari inscription is the son 
and su^essor of Mugdhatunga. In the Benares plate, how- 
ever, the grandson of Kokalla is called Rif fa Sarsha; hut 
this IS very probably the saihe name imperfectly deciphered. 
The queen of this prince was NahaU of the Chalnkya 
lamily. She erected a temple to Siva, and gave for its sup- 
port several -vfilages, of which one named Pondi still exists 
4 miles to the north-west of Bfiliari. A second viUage 
nmgd Khailapajaka IS most probably now represented by 
St ® f of Bilhari. The identifica- 

was mtormed. i’he reign of Kevura Varsha Tnna+ 
,Migned approximtelytoA. D. 925 to 950. Accordhig to 

^ll^Haraha StJi T the youfiger hrothert of 

^Ukskmana was his son. This is the t 

T ' Kandaka Hevt , w^i'marrjed^fe’::, 
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genealogies, as both were descendants in the third generation 
from Kokalla I. 

4 . — Lakshmana was the son and successor of Keyhra- 
varsha, following the Bilhari inscription, but his nephew 
according to the Benares plate. His father Tnvaraja having 
died early, Lakshmana is said to have conquered the B&ja of 
Hosala, and to have invaded Orissa, from which he brought 
away a figure of the serpent Kaliya, which ho consecrated to 
Biva in the famous temple of Someswara, or Somanatha in 
Surashtrfi, whore he had previously dedicated a car. He is 
also stated to have appointed a holy person named Hridaya- 
siva to the service of Queen Nohala’s temple. 

To Lakshmana must be assigned the construction of the 
fine large tank at Bilhari, named Lakshman Sdgar. The 
people of Bnhari also attribute the ruins of a palace to B^-ja 
Lakshmana, who, as they informed me, lived 900 years ago. 
This would place him in A. H. 970, which agrees exactly with 
the approximate date of A. H. 950 to 975 which I have 
computed for him by the recorded generations of his dynasty. 

According to one of the OhMukya inscriptions, Vikram- 
fiditya IV. married Vonthfi Devi, daughter of Lakshmana, 
E^ja of Chedi desa. Now, this king died in A. D. 973, 
which confirms the approximate date of 950 to 976 which I 
have assigned to Lakshmana. 

6. — Yiwardja, according to both inscriptions above 
quoted, was the younger son of Lakshmana, the elder being 
Sankaragana. The Bilhari inscription was recorded during 
the reign of Lakshmana, but the later record from Benares 
gives the crown to Yuvar^ja. As he was the father of 
Kokalla II. he is the same prince with whom so many of the 
later inscriptions begin their genealogies. 

Amongst the inscriptions preserved in the great temple at 
Hdaypur to the north of Bhilsa, there is one of E&ja Bhoja 
Pramdra, which relates that V&kpati, the uncle of Bhoja, 
“ defeated Tuvar^ja and took possession of Tripura.” Now, 
VSkpati’s date is known to include A. D. 973 and 994, 
whicih is the very period, 976-1000, which I have already 
/^signed to Yuvar&ja by reckoning the generations of Ms 
bwniamily. 

6.— XoWto JJ. was the son and successor of Tuvarfija. 
NqtMng special is related of him. He was a great warrior, 
and tM progress of his arms was only stopped on the shores 
bf ; the lour surrounding oceans. There is an inscription Of 
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R Kokalla at KhajurMia which is dated ia Samvat 1058 or 
A. D. 1001. It ends with the words Sri KoJckalem, and 
has the name of Kokkala also in the l7th and 18th lines, 
but I am unable to say whether it refers to Kokalla of Chodi. 
Its date, however, agrees exactly with the approximate period 
of that king, 1000 to 1025, as derived from the reckoning of 
generations of Ins family. 

7. — Odngffeyn Deva was the son and successor of Kokalla 
II. In the kumbhi plates it is said that “ to him was dear 
the abode at the root of the holy fig-tree at Pray&.ga.” There 
he died, and Ins hundred wives became Satis._ Wilford 
makes him die in a “loathsome prison; ’’ but it is quite 
certain that there must be some mistake in this passage of 
Wilford’s abstract of the Benares copper-plate. It is, of 
course, quite possible that Ghnggeya may have been made 
captive by the Eft-thor Ehja of Kanauj, and that he may 
have been imprisoned atPrayhga; bat it is absolutely im- 
possible that his own son Kama Deva should have recorded 
anything about a “loathsome dungeon.” His hundred or 
hundred and fifty wives are a sufficient proof that he must 
have reigned for some time. By the genealogical reckoning 
his reign is fixed approximately at from A. D. 1025 to 
1050. It is certain that he was reigning in A. D. 1030-31, 
as he is mentioned by name by Abu Eihhn as the king of 
JDdhal [or Chedi]. The geographer, after mentioning Jaj- 
liaoti and Gwhhar and Kalmjar as lying to the south-east of 
Khnauj, adds — 

“ On arrive aussi a Dial, dont la eapitale est Bitoura. Le prince 
de ce pays est maintenant Kankyou.” ^ 

In the original these names are Ddhal, Tituri, and 
G-ctngeo, which are clearly intended for D4hal (or Chedi), 
Tipuri (or Tripuri, the capital of Chedi), and G^ngeya Deva. 
To him we most probably owe the issue of the gold, silver 
and copper coins which bear a four-armed figure of Durg4 
on the obverse, the well-known cognizance of the Kulachuris 
of Chedi, and on the reverse the inscription in bold characters 
Sri mad Q-dmggeya Beva. The name is a very uncommon 
One, and does not occur amongst any of the other contenipor 
dynasties which issued similar coins. The fom-armo<| 
:|g^ of Dfii^4 is a strong evidence in favour of the firs! 
of these .coins, by the^ Chedi Prince. There ' ' are .'"sinoilar. 
Chand^, ' .Tarn una, 

UersdnsAftT-SBloe.'.''" 

II,' l.l M, '' l‘ , I : ! ' , , , \ Ji'.'llil 
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Varmma, Jaya Varmma, and Madana V'armma, all of wliom 
were posterior to Gilnggoya. There are similar coins also of 
Govinda Chandra E&thor of Kananj and of Kumara Pala 
and Ajaya PMa of Gujai-at, the successors of Siddh P^ay ; 
but they, "too, were posterior to Ganggcya. It seems, however, 
difficult to explain why none of Ghnggcya’s successors should 
have followed his example. 

8 . — Kama Keva was the son and successor of Ganggeya 
Deva. The Benares copper-plate was engraved during his 
reign. It is dated in the year 793 of the Ohedi Sam vat, 
which, according to Wilford’s account, was also the 2nd y('ar 
of liis reign. In the Bhcra Ghat inscription it is said that 
during his riegn — 

“The Pan<li/a discontinued violence; the Mnrala renounced all 
inclination of arrogance ; the Kanga negotiated au audience ; the Vanga, 
with the Kalin gas, was solicitous to do thereafter ; the Kira, Hire a parrot, 
stayed in his house as a cage; and the Huna dismissed his elation.” 

It wiU be observed that all these districts are at a long 
and safe distance from Ohedi, and their conquest might be 
asserted with impunity. Nothing is hero said of Edja Bhoja 
of MMwa, or of Bhima of Gujarlit, with whom, as we learn 
from other sources, Karna really did come into contact. 
Bhima Beva reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1072 ; and Bhoja 
was reigning in l021-1034, and 1042, and very probably for 
some time after 1060. In 1059 his successor Uday Mitya 
was on the throne. The accession of Karna cannot therefore 
be placed later than 1050 A. D. Beckoning by the genera- 
tions of his own family, his approximate date is 1050 to 1076. 
In the Jabalpur plate Karna is said to have conquered 
Bhimeswara, king of Andhra. This prince must be Bhima 
II., one of the Eastern OhMukyas, 

In the 12th stanza of the Kumbhi plate it is recorded that 
Karna built the City of Karnhvati. The same fact was also 
stated in the Benares plate. It has generally been supposed 
that the ruins of Karanbel must be the city of Karnavati ; 
but I suspect that the true site was near Khri Talai, where 
there are extensive ruins of an old city with numerous 
temples, which are stiE caEed Kamptir. No. 2 inscription 
of Eija Lakshmana came from this place, and in the ruins 
there still stands a huge boar incarnation of Vishnu 8 feet 
long and 7 feet high. The temples are said to have been 
buEt by E^ija Karn B&hirya ; and to the same king is attri- 
buted the foxmdation of BEhari Here tradition has preserved 
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the king’s title rery correctly, as JDdhala is a name of 
Tripura, and Karm of JDdhala is precisely the same thing as 
Kama of Chedi. 

In the prologue to the curious drama called Prahodha 
Chandrodaya, ■which was performed before Kirtti Varmma 
Chandel, it is stated that “Vishnu having subdued the 
powerful Kama gave prosperity to the king Kirtti 
Varmma.” ’ This defeat of Karna is also mentioned in one 
of the Kalin jar inscriptions, ® where the Chandel king is 
said to have conquered the southern country, and speedily 
“ defeated the immense army of Karna” The same victory 
of Kirtti Varmma is no doubt mentioned in the Mhau inscrip- 
tion, although the name of the conquered king has been lost. ® 
Lieutenant Price translates the passage as follows : — 

“ His son was Kirtti Varmma Deva, of good renown * * * as if 
virtue had descended in a human form, who vanquished * * * * * through 
the aid of his six allies.” 


Here I believe that we must supply the name of Karna, as 
this success would appear to have been the chief exploit of 
the Chandel King. Kirtti Varmma was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of Karna of Chedi. Now, I have lately obtained 
an inscription of Kirtti Varmma, which is carved on the 
rock of the great fort of Deogarh, to the east of Chanderi. 
This is dated in the Samvat year 1154, or A. L. 1097. But 
as Jaya Varmma, the grandson of Kirtti Varmma, was reign- 
ing in Samvat 1173, or A. D,. 1116, the year A. D. 1097 must 
have been near the close of Kirtti’s reign. Some years ago, I 
had placed him approximately between the years A. D. 1066 
and 1086 ; which I would now extend to 1100“. Ehja Karna of 
Chedi must, therefore, have reigned for sometime after 1066, 
Which agrees with the date already assigned to him from 
A. D. 1050 to 1076 by the reckoning of the generations of his 
QWa family. As a contemporary of Bhoja Deva of MMwa, 
Bhima. Deva of Gujarat and Kirtti Varmma of Mahoba, this 
date seems unexceptionable; although neither the beginning 
nor the end of the period may be quite exact. There is, how- 
pyer, a notice of a Karpa R^ja who was defeated by DdayMitya 
Mhlwa; but both in the copy and in the translation of the 
;#^ption he is called Karna or Kamh-^," But it is difficnlt 

name of the king of Cieai is omitted- bnfc' U. W ■■ 

Atoh»ologioal SnrTev ofTndiij,', n ''453/ ''''' 
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to see exactly how the King of MMwa could have reached 
KamMa ; and if he had got so far, it is eq[ually difficult to see 
where he could have found a Karna K^ja. In none of the lists 
of the Karn&ta, to which I have access, is there a single Karna. 
It seems therefore not improhable that we should read R4ja 
Karna of Karn&vati, asUdayadityaof MMwawas not only Ms 
contemporary, but also his immediate neighbour on the east. 
Now, I posssess an inscription of IJdayMitya dated in Samvat 
1137, or A. D, 1080 ; while another inscription assigns to blm 
the building of the magnificent Udaypur temple in Samvat 
1116, or A. D. 1058 — a period which coincides exactly with 
that which ! have already assigned to the King of Ohedi. 

9. Yasah Karna was the son and successor of 
Deva. No Chedian inscriptions have yet been found of this 
King ; but he is mentioned by name in one of the EMhor 
copper-plate grants as having bestowed a village on Eudra- 
siva, which was afterwards transferred by the recipient to 
another person in the presence of GoWda Chandra E&ja 
of Kanauj, in the Samvat year 1177, or A. D. 1120.^ I 
conclude therefore that he must have been reigning some 20 
or 30 years previously, or between A. D. 1090 and 1100, which 
agrees with the date of 1076 to 1100 assigned to him by 
the reckoning of generations. It seems highly probable also 
that he was the reigning King of Chedi some time before 
A. D. 1104, when Lakshmidhara E&.ja of MMwa “ conquered 
Tri^uri in a campaign, resembhng an ordinary excursion of 
pleasure.® As tMs exploit was recorded, along with many 
others, in the year 1104 A. D., it must have taken place some 
time previoulsy. As an eclipse of the sun is mentioned, the 
actual date of the inscription must be the 16th February 1106, 
towards the close of the Hindu year 1161. 

10. Ga^a Kwrim was the son and successor of Yasah 
Karna. Of him I possess a perfect inscription dated in the 
year 902 of the Ohedi Samvat, when his son Nara Sinha 
Heva was Yuva E&ja. This was close to the end of his 
reign, as Ms son had already succeeded him in 907. He 
married Alhan& Devi, the grand-daughter of Uday&ditya of 
HMwa [A. H. 1059 to 1080,] and the niece of Lakshmidhara 
(inscription 1104 A. D.) and of Nara Varmma, who died in 
A. H. 1133. Her marriage ntiay, therefore, be placed some- 
time after IlOO A. D. His approximate date by reckoning the 


> BoDQibEy Afiirfie Sdciety^s Journal, I, 276. 
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meliorations is from 1100 to 112, A. D. The Jabalpur copper- 
plate, •which was most probably dated in 879 of the Chedi Sam- 
rat, is the earliest record of his reign. The colossal J ain statue at 
llahuiiband was sot up in his reign; but the date is, _ unfortu- 
nately, doubtful. The figure is called Kemua Beva, which would 
appear to have beou the name of one of Gaya Karna’s sons, as 
there is a cenotaph of a royal prince on the bank of the great 
with the following inscription on one of its pillars : — 
Malmraja putra Sri Kmiulia JDeva. 

Bahuriband was most probably his estate, and there he 
died and was burned. In after-times, when the Jain temple 
was destroyed, and the ensln-ined figure was forgotten, I sup- 
pose that it came to be looked upon as the statue of their 
popular prince, Kanua Deva. 

Of Gaya Karna the poet remarks that “he was a cornu- 
copia of probity, a garland of diffusire merits,” and that 
“ the brightness of his complexion outrivallod orpiment.” ’• 
To his queen, “ open-handed Alhami-Deyi,” we perhaps owe 
the curious temple of Bhera Ghat. 

11. Nara Skiha Bern was the son and successor of Gaya 
Karna. Of him we possess soreral inscriptions dated in the 
years 907, 900, 920 and 928 of the Chedi Samvat. lie 
would appear to have left the actual government very much 
in the hands of his younger brother, Jaya Sinha Deva, 'v^ho, 
in the very beginning of the reign, is described as eminently 
victorious: — “who, strong-armed, defeated his enemies’ 
hosts;” But the Hindu poets judiciously suppress all reverses, so 
ihat we learn nothing from the Ohedian panegyrist regarding 
Madana Varmma Ohandcl, “from whose name even the 
King of Chedi, vanqtmlied in fierce fight, ever quickly 
floes.” ® As Madana Varmma’s inscriptions range from A. B. 
1131 to 1103, he was, undoubtedly, a contemporary of Nara 
Sinha Deva, whose reign, reckoning by the genealogy of his 
fhinily, extended from A. B. 1125 to 1150. 

12. Jaya Smlia Beva would appear to have succeeded 
his brother on the throne of Chedi, as the KumbM plate 
speaks of his coronation (abhisheka). But his reign must 
l^ve been limited to two or three years, as his sons’ insprip- 
i^n is dated in the year 982. 

SMa peva was the son and, siiooeasof 'pf 
The qnly^'dated inscription of, 'this b^BUpe,' tjhali,; 

610. Ipsortption fransktqa'W 'rlofife'ailji''''! 
' '* ,^a4iaio. I' 'Xll. , TraiiBlati<k of' Mliw’, 
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has yet been found is that quoted abore with the Chedi 
Samvat year 932. But there are several undated records, of 
wHch the longest is the Gopalpur inscription, No. 15, which 
mentions both Vijaya Sinha and his wife, Gosala Devi. As 
these inscriptions have not yet been translated, all that we 
know of this reign is, that there was a young prince named 
Ajaya Sinha as early as 932. 

There arc no loss than eight inscriptions dated in the 
Chedi Samvat in which the name of the week-day is also 
given."^ With this abundant aid I expected to have been 
able to fix the initial point of the era with absolute certainty ; 
and I believe that I have succeeded in ascertaining the true 
starting-point in the year 249 A. D. But the result of 
my calculations has not proved so satisfactory as I expected, 
as only four out of the eight dates, or just one-half, agree 
precisely with the stated week-day. Three of the remain- 
ing four, however, agree within one day — an amount of 
deviation wdiich is not uncommon in Hindu dates. One 
at least of the deviations is undoubtedly due to the original 
writer of the inscription, as we have two dates of the same 
year 928, which cannot be made to correspond with the 
stated week-days, either by the northern or the southern 
mode of reckoning. The following list shows the dates given 
in the inscriptions, with the week-days calculated from A. D. 
249 as the initial point of the era, the year 250 A. D. being 
the year 1 of the Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat, the Hindu 
reckoning being invariably recorded in complete or expired 
years, in the same way as a person’s ago is reckoned. 


Chedi 

Samvat. 

A. D. 

Month and day. 

Calculated week- 
day. 

793 

1042 

Plialgnn bacli 9, Monday 

Sunday. 

896 

1145 

M§;gha sudi 8, Wednesday 

Wednesday* 

898 

1147 

Aswina sudi 7^ M onday 

Saiurday* 

902 

1151 

AshMha sudi ly Sunday 

* Sunday. 

907 

1156 

Margasiras sudi 11^ Sunday 

* Sunday. 

909 

1158 

Sravana sudi 5> Wednesday 

Thursday. 

■ ’928 

1177 

Srivana sudi 6^ Sunday 

Monday. 

928 

1177 

M%iia badi 10, Monday 

* Monday. 


, also gave the name of the ' htit the year was 

itwtomately misTead 'm 62S Sawat; and as the plate, has sinee haen stolen from 
'l^h'eHIgpnti'mpsente, the datoean only 'foe corrected hy cak'nlatiok ^ tlw month and 
, fey-. aye Mfehahadt 10# Monday, ^ ,, 
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From all the data which I hare noticed in my_ accounts 
of different reigns, it is certain that the initial point of the 
era must ho close to A. D. 2-19 ; and as that year gives the 
correct week-days hy computation for four of the recorded 
dat(is, and gives a difference of only one day in three of the 
other four dates, I think tliat it may be accepted, for the 
present, as being almost certainly the true starting-point of 
the Ohedi era. The following table of the Kulachuri Kings 
will si low how well tliis initial point agrees with all their 
recorded dates. 


Cliedi 

era. 

A. B, 


0 

249 

The Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat established. 

1 

250 




Eakavarna^ King of Ghedi^ cut off by a descendant of 
Sisupala. 

271 

520 

Sankaragana^ ESja of Chedi. 

301 

550 

Buddha, Edja of Chedi [his son]^ defeated by Mangalisa 
Chaliikya. 

■ 431 

680 

The Haihayas defeated by VinayS^ditya Chalukya. 

481 

730 

The Haihaya Princess LokamaM Devi marries Vikra- 
madity ll. Chalukya. 

626 ! 

875 

Kokalla 1.^ contemporary of Bhoja of Kanauj. 

651 

900 

Mugdhatunga. 

676 

925 

Yuvaraja. 

701 

950 

Lakshmana^ made Lakshman Sagar at Bilhari. 

726 

975 

Yuva contemporarv of Vdkpati. 

Kokalla II. 

751 

1000 

771 

1020 

GAnggeya Deva, reigning in A* D. 1030 (Abu EMn). 

791 

1040 

Kama Deva j contemporary of Bhoja. 

( S. 815, built palace at Bilhan. 

831 

1080 

Yasah Karna. 

866 

1115 

Gaya Karna, S. 902. 

902 

1151 

Nara Sinha Deva, S. 907. 909, 926, 928. 

930 

1179 

Jaya Sinha Deva (brother). 

982 

1181 

Vijaya Sinha Deva, S. 932. 


v Tile inscriptioa of Vijaya Sinha Deva, dated in 932 of the 
, ; is tild ^last BotioG tliat has yot bcoE ' ' 

,|W <lld family, which for one thousand years had rul^d ovet 
, of, 'fhe.I^’atbad.a. How, or .wheji, ' thojiri wbfe'' 

it seems alpiost ',cbr|^',ife^t;b|ib:''' 

’'''h!''' *' '' 'i!' r.' ' / 't‘ I' V'' ,''i , ' ' ‘'h 'i" iVlV'l''’:! ' I ' 'i,,'!; 
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B%liel power in Eewa, wMch, according to tlie genealogies 
of tile Eewa and B^ra families, must have been some time 
during the 12th century A. D. The present generation is 
the thirty-first from VjAghra Deva, the founder of both 
branches of the family. Allowing 26 years to a generation, 
the death of Vylighra will fall in the year 1186 A. D. 
Now, the B&ghels derive their name from this Vytighra, who 
is said to have been a son of Siddh Eai Jay Sinh, w'ho ruled 
at AnalwAra from 1100 to 1150. Ilis son will, therefore, date 
from 1160 to 1176 ; and his settlement in Eewa, the north- 
eastern half of the Chedi kingdom, must be assigned to the 
same period. Thus the rise of the Bhghels and their settle- 
ment in Eewa in the latter half of the 12th centui’y corre- 
spond exactly with the decline and extinction of the Kula- 
churi dynasty of Chedi. What became of the people is 
unknown. There are now no Haihayas to be found, either 
at Bilhari or at Jabalpur. A few still exist in the upper 
valleys of the Sohhgpur district, in the wildest corner of 
their former dominions, about 100 miles to the east of Jabal- 
pur, and the same distance to the south of Eewa. 

19.— KHANDWA. 

The town of KhandwS, is situated at the junction of the 
two great roads leading from Northern and Eastern India 
towards the Dakhin, or south. Its happy position must have 
led to its early occupation, and I believe, therefore, that it 
may be identified with Ptolemy’s Kognabanda. It is men- 
tioned by Abu Eih^n, under the name of Kandwaho 
as lying on the road from Ehhr towards the Dakhin. The 
present town consists of two broad streets of two-storeyed 
houses crossing each other, with a few other narrow and 
winding streets in the angles. The slight eminence on which 
the town stands is not a mound, formed by the ruins of 
former buildings, but a natural elevation of rock, which in 
many places is quite bare. In consequence of the want of 
soil, there are no large trees, and, but few small ones. 

! The town is surrounded by four great tanks — the remains 
of former prosperity. The JPadam kund, to the north-west of 
the town, is 90 feet square. Numerous pieces of old carvings 
arfe let info the stone walls of this tank. There are six 
; ^qrt inscriptions on the roofs of some small niches, which 
haye silmost certainly been taken from a temple. All of 
ybL. IX , , , ' ' ' ' " K 
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tlicm arc dated in Samvat 1189, or A. D. 1132. The figures 
about the tank are all Brahmanical, such as Ganesa, 
Bhairava, and the Bull Nandi. Close by is a small modern 
tcniplc of Padmcswara, with an enshrined lingam, and 
many small figures from some old temple. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the tank was repaired from the ruins 
of an old temple of Padmcswara. Still farther to the north- 
west there is a fine large tank named Bhairon Tal, which 
is 600 feet square. 

To the south-west of the town lies the Kildl hund, which, 
is 50 foot square, with walls broken. To the south-west is 
the Bilim hmd, near the railway iron bridge ; and to the 
north-east is the Suraj kund. 

Near the Kilfil kund there is a small plastered modern 
temple of Tulja Deri, beside which a great fair is held 
annually on the full moon of Pous. Here also there are 
some remains of Brahmanical sculpture, amongst which 
I obserred a large figure of Ganesa and a long frieze 
covered with small figures. 

In the Padam kund there is said to be an inscription 
on the fl-oor of one of the niche temples, which is covered 
by the water. It is generally believed to cover treasure ; 
and I was informed that three men from Nfigpur, Hushang- 
fib&d, and Khandwii had once made an attempt to lift the 
stone. But as it would not move, they began to cut it with 
chisels, when the goddess Devi made them all ill, and they 
died suddenly. 


The inscriptions at the Padam kund arc aU more or less 
injured, and not one of them has yet been read. Apparently, 
they recorded the names of different statues which must once, 
haye occupied the niches. I can read Murtti JalesQ,ydm 
a,t the end of one, and Murtti Sri at the end of the first 
line of a second. I have a suspicion that they must have 
belonged originally to a J ain temple. 


In the town there is a Jain temple of P^rasnfith, which 
I contains several inscribed statues ; but the Seth in charge 
j, i^onid neither allow me to see them, nor my servants to copy 
i Two of tliem nte dated in eleven hundred 0(34 of 

' , I may,','a<ld' here' that in nearly' ah. theplace&'j 


found the' Jain '.(jp$to4ia^^';:h4 


„ , visited,' I -have , 
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20.— BTJRHlNPUE. 

The city of Bui'h5npiir is situated on the north hank of 
the Tapti river, 12 miles nearly duo south from Asirgarh, 
and 40 miles south by west from Khandwa. It was founded 
in A. D. 1399 by Nasir Khan, the first of the Paruki kings 
of Khandcs, on the site of an old Hindu town named 
BasHna-khcra. The new city was named Burhlinpur, in 
honour of the famous saint Burh&n-ud-din of DaulatfiMd. 
It was the usual residence of aU the later Phruki kings, and 
it was during their rule of two hundred years that the two 
great mosques named the Jami Mas j id and the Bibi M'asjid 
were built. The city within the walls is just two miles in 
length from north to south, by half a mile in breadth. But 
there are numerous remains outside, showing that the suburbs 
must once have boon very extensive. There are no Hindu 
remains of any kind, and the very name of Bashna-khera, 
or the “ mound of Bas&na,” would seem to show that the 
place was a mere mass of ruins when first occupied by the 
Muhammadans. There are several Muhammadan tombs ; but 
the' only buildings of any archaeological interest are the Bibi 
Masjid and the J ^nii Masjid. 

The Bibi Masjid was built by one of the queens of the 
Paruki dynasty ; but her name has not been preserved ; and 
as there is no inscription on the building, even its date is 
uncertain. It seems, however, very probable that it must 
have been built by the GujarUti princess, the daughter of 
Muzafar Shah, and the wife of Adil Shah II. Her husband 
died after a short reign of nine years, in A. H. 926, 
or A. D. 1620; yet she most probably retained both wealth 
and authority during the succeeding reigns of her two sons, 
Miran Muhammad and Mubarak. The latter died in A. H. 
974, or A. D. 1566. I would therefore assign the erection of 
the Bibi Masjid to the period between A. D. 1620 and 1640. 
In A. B. IS*?! the building was said to be 375 years old, 
which would place its foundation A. H. 916, or A. D. 1610. 
As this is the very date of the accession of Adil Shah II., it 
is possible that the masjid may have been begun: by his 
mother, the daughter of Mahmfid Shah of Q-ujar^t. It is 
recorded by Perishta that Adil Shah removed his court from 
(T&lner to Burhhnpur, and it is only natural that a masjid 
should have been One of the first works erected for the 
f^prnment of his now capital. 
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The masjid is a simple rectangle in plan, 132-| feet long 
by 48-|- broad ontside, and 123^ feet by 39^ feet inside, the 
■walls being exactly 4 feet 6 inches thick. The roof is sup- 
ported on four rows of square pillars, forming fiye aisles in 
the length and fifteen in the breadth.^ There are three 
large arches in the front wall, the middle one being 14 feet 
7 inches wide, and the side ones, 7 feet 10 inches. On each side 
of the main entrance there is a massive square tower, with 
the angles indented after the fashion of Hindu temples. In 
the piers between the arches there are smaller openings of 
3 feet 8 inches, each being covered in front by a small pro- 
jecting balcony. In the inside, opposite each of the three 
large arches, the four middle pillars are omitted, and the open 
space is covered by a large dome, springiag from the octagon, 
formed in the Hindu fasHon. All the remaiaing squares 
are covered by pointed arches, and the angles of the three 
great squares are cut off by pendentives of plain, pointed 
arches. 

The two towers which flank the middle arch, are five 
storeys in height ; but only the two lower storeys are of 
stone, the three upper ones being of brick. Hrom this I con- 
clude that they were originally the flanking towers of a central 
screen waU, as in the fine examples still existing at Jaunpux, 
Benares, Etawa, and other places. That the upper storeys of 
brick are later additions, is, I think, proved by the fact, that 
there is an undoubted brick addition to the whole front wall 
of the masjid, which has been heightened by building a brick- 
waU of 8 feet on the top of the original stone battlements. All 
the small domes are completely hidden by this brick wall, 
and the view of the three large domes is utterly spoiled by 
the concealment of the cylindrical necks. 

^ The masjid is a good deal injured from the effects of 
time and weather. The walls of the courtyard are dilapi- 
dated., and the entrance gateway is closed. There is a short 
mscription of three lines over the door. The upper Hne 
is the usual Kalimah; and the lower lines seem to be 
an ex’traot from the Kurto. I noticed that the building was 
not fimshed inside, as only the pillars in the south row and 
the pflasters aga^t the back wall, with a single one in the 
octagon, haTe. their angles indented, all ' the i. fast beihsf 
' blocks^ There 'IS one, howoTcr^' on 
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indentations liave been rougbly hewn, and its unfinished 
state is the most complete proof tliat the work of the 
masjid must have been suddenly stopped, most probably by 
the death of the queen. 

The Jami Masjid is built on the same plan as the Bibi 
Masjid, with four rows of pillars, forming five aisles in the 
length and fifteen in the breadth, without any front wall, the 
whole of the fifteen arches being open to the court. The 
minar towers are also of the same pattern ; but they are 
attached to the two angles of the building — an arrangement 
wMch was adopted by Jahhngir and Shah Jahiin. But this is 
the earliest specimen of lofty corner miuars with which I am 
acquainted. The date of the building is recorded in its in- 
scriptions, both in Arabic and in Sanskrit, as A. H. 997, 
Samvat 16-16, Siike 1611, and the year Virodhi of the Jovian 
cycle, all of which correspond with ^ A. D. 1589, during the 
reign of Adil Shah. 

III. The Sanskrit record is remarkable for giving at 
some length the genealogy of the Baruki kings, who claim 
descent from the kings of Ghazni [Gajani Naresha]. 
These inscriptions are placed in the right comer of the back 
wall inside the masjid. Outside the wall of the left hand 
minhr there is a short inscription of Akbar, dated A. H. 1009, 
in which he records the conquest of Khandes and the Dakhin 
[fath Khandes wa 

The J4mi Masjid is an unusually plain building, its 
exterior ornament being confined to a floriated battlement 
which runs all round the walls, while the only ornament of 
the interior is lavished on the pilasters of the niches in the 
back wall. These are all highly carved ; and their contrast 
with the plain square pillars and the bare wall§ is so great, 
that I strongly suspect the intended ornamentation ^as 
suddenly stopped by Akbar’s conquest of Kh&ndes, ■which 
took place only eleven years after the date of the inscription. 
The building is generally in very good condition. Some 
repairs are said to have been made by Akbar, as weU as by 
Aurangzeb ; but- if any work was done by Akbar it must 

I PChose , msoriptioBS were all settt to my lamented friend Mr, Blaetunann, wlio^ in 
last .latter to me dated 21st May 1878y thus refers to them : ‘‘ Tbe Amgmh inscriptions 
liave lying ready for publication on toy desk for a long ' time* _ Yon remember tber© 

I jras a Bains krit inscription imong tbern,, wHob gives' tbe pedigree of tbe'^Berar fcsnMns; 

^ 'and 1 bad, collected all referebbes, to Bferar from Mnbammadan , bistorian^ , in ' order to 'jnt 
-tbem, yonr inscriptions, to tbe second pbrt of my Ain, ^bicb^-from, *ant of fends,, baa 

if wen comm toed,** 
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liave been the oompletion, and not the rejstwp, of tlie Imilding, 
It is considerably larger than the BiM Masjid. being 148 feet 
long by 49 feet broad inside, and 157 feet by 64 feet outside. 
The roof is vaulted throughout, with pendents at all the 
points of intersection of the vaults. There is no lofty 
central arch, and no groat colour to attract the eye ; but 
the long line of battlement pierced by fifteen pointed 
arches and flanked by two lofty minars, 120 feet in 
height, has certainly a very pleasing as well as a very 
striking effect. The front view recals the Moti Masjid at 
Agra, and the pleasing effect of both is no doubt due to the 
same cause, the harmonious symmetry of their proportions. 

21.— ASIEGAEH. 

Tile famous fort of Asirgarh is situated on an isolated 
hill of the Sfitpma range, 12 miles nearly north from 
Burhfinpur, and 8 miles west from the Eailway Station of 
Ohandai. It is visible from both places. In early days it 
was a position of groat importance, as it commanded the 
high road leading through the Sfitpura range from Northern 
to Southern India, while it was itself nearly impregnable 
from its great height and its unfailing supply of water. It 
is only half the size of Gw&lior, but it is just double its 
height. Its strength has not heen exaggerated, as it stood 
a long siege against Akbar’s generals, and was only taken at 
last by the indomitable perseverance of Abul Eazl. So 
overjoyed was Akbar by its reduction, that he recorded the 
capiuro not only on the walls of the Jfimi Masjid at Bur- 
hfimpur, and on the rock of Asirgarh itself, but also on a 
gold modal, which bears the proud inscription Zarh Asir, 
“ struck at Asir. ” On the obverse of the medal there is a 
falcon, emblematic of his swoop on this famous stronghold, 
and on the reverse is the inscription : — Allah Akbar, Zarb 
Is/andSrmaz, Ildhi 45. “God is great! Struck at 
Asir, in the month of Isfandfirmaz, in the 45th year of the 
llUhi era.” As the Ildhi years wore solar, and the reckon- 
ing began from Akbar’s accession in February 1566 A. !D,, 

' the 46th jear extended from Eebruary 1600 to Eebrnary 
|P,§0it. Asir was taken some months previously, oh the 
;'||th;'>^'afar 1009 A. 19^.,, or 18th August A. B. i60,0';;,:but,'tliieif 
■;i;d:il8tp|>p>tii!)n, of honours ‘was delayed until the'', 
.:;/b»l|i'J'i'ebruary' '1601, when, “the Emp'eror.lwtolfW'''gi?|hi'' 
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liononrs on Slieildi ‘Abul Pazl,’ including a banner and 
kettle drums.” As this date of the Hijra corresponds with 
the month of Isfandfirmaz of the Il&hi era, the gold coin 
just described must have been issued at the same time. I 
know of only two specimens of this coin, of which one is 
in the Payne-Knight Collection of the Britisli Museum, and 
the other belonged to a Brahman family at Benares.^ 

The fortress of Asir including the lower work of Malai- 
garh is nearly one mile in length by half a mile in breadtli. 
The upper fort, or Asirgarh, is upwards of half a mile in 
length, and 750 feet in height above the plain below. The 
upper part of the rock is very precipitous, and quite un- 
approachable, especially on the southern face. On the east 
and west sides a second wall has been added at the foot of 
the chff, and the main entrance on the west is . further 
protected by the lower fort of Malaigarh. To the south- 
east, only one-quarter of a mile distant from the walls, 
there is a small but lofty Mil, now named Mughal topi, 
which I heheve to be the “ httle hill called Koriya,” wMch 
was seized and occupied by Akbar’s general because it was — 

“ so close to the fortress as to have command over it. The besiegers 
then saw that by occupying this commanding position, and by getting 
possession of another which was strongly fortified, they might overcome 
the garrison. The former masters of the place had seen the importance 
of this position, and had scaiped the rock so, that no one could climb 
up * * * After hard fighting the position was carried."® 

The scarped height here described must be the isolated 
peak immediately outside the south-east corner, which by 
some fatal oversight is not included within the works. As 
the historian mentions, some one must have seen the import- 
ance of tMs point, as not only has the rock itself been scarp- 
ed to make it inaccessible, but a sally-port has been con- 
structed in the south-eastern bastion to give the garrison the 
ready means of repelling an assault in this direction. 

Akbar appointed Ms son D&MM Governor of Kh&nd^s, 
at the same time changing its name to D&nd6s. His capture 
of the fortress is recorded on the rock on the right-hand side 
of the ascent by the western gate. The dates are 1009 A. H. 


See Hate XlXi tea eMtoIiof tHs gioMeoin. The' other a|)eciiiieB hits heott de- 
% Maredexi in the Nttttiisinata Orientalia, hut is not acconipaiiiod by, an engtATing:* 
Kate XlXr-auci the ' Akhht'Nfaa U Bir li Elliot's Mwtnwadhu Histeiaus'' m 
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and 45 Ilalii. Close by there is an inscription of his son 
B&nial dated on the 12tl) Ardi-hihisht, and 26th Shawal, in 
which he calls himself “ Governor of Dandes and Dakhin.” 

On a slab of stone at the Phuta Barw&za on the old 
ascent there is an inscription of Shah Jah&n with the dates 
of A. H. 1037 and 1040, and containing. the names of Parvez 
and Mahhbat Khan. 

On a second stone slab (now in the Cantonment Magis- 
trate’s Office) there is a second iascription of Shah Jah&n 
with the date of A. H. 1061, and jalu's 25. This is said to 
have been taken from the Masjid on the top of the fort, 
which was built in Shah Jahan’s reign. This must be the 
inscription which in Mr. Forsyth’s time was near the large 
tank. 

On ,the rock there is another inscription of Shah Jah4n 
dated in A. H. 1037. 

On the rock near the Kamirgarh gate there is a curious 
inscription of Aurangzeb’s time, recorded in the very first 
year of his reign before he had assumed the title of Alamgir. 
It is important, also, from the mention of his having acquired 
the kingdom by his sword. As it is short, I will quote the 
whole record: 


'^The Prince Aurangzeb, protector of religion (may he he mighty for 
ever), hy the mercy of God ascended the throne of the Emperor Akhar. 
He aequired_ his falher^s place by the power of his sword. The point 
oi T^j is sharp to write the date : at once is written the name of 
•Badshah Kishwargif^^ [conqueror of countriesj. 


This title, hy the values of its letters, gives the date 1069 
A. H.-1658 A. D. 

The name of this famous fort has been variously derived. 
The wmmon people say that it was named after j£sa Gauli, 
and that the tank and temple of Asd Devi, outside the fort 
on the south, were named after his sister As&wari Devi. 
xBnslitSf 3xi8ik©s jdsu on j£hiTy with th© too tKinspsirciit 
motive of deriving Asir from Asa Ahw. The Braffinans 
however, are unanimous in assigning the name of the place 
Amathdma Eishi they point to the shm© of, the- 
samt» which is now called or AhulFazl 

sajs that it possessed a shiine of Aswatthima, when ihe 
took it from the Hindus. It seems pro|)ablA 
yam A^watthdMtt^gi^ was the ' nri gi,ni^,l " akypel 
spoken , form; of Amdngir, or,, ° ' " ' 
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been gradually shortened to udsir. It has been suggested 
by Mr. Forsyth that the hill was — 

“ first oeenpied for defensive purposes when the struggle commenced 
between the Hindu invaders of the Hakhiii, and its aborigiual in- 
habitants.'’'’ 

This suggestion carries back the fortification of Asir to 
the very dawn of Indian history, when the Haihaya 
Yfidavas first occu]ned the valley of the Narbada. Without 
attempting to specify any particular period, the great an- 
tiquity of Asir may be admitted at once on account of its 
extremely favourable position. As I have already pointed 
out, it commands the only high road between the north- 
western and south-western districts of India. Tliis ob- 
ligatory passage through the Sfitpura range of mountains 
also gave rise to the old Hindu city of Khandwfi, and in 
later times to the Muhammadan city of Burh&npur. 
Elhandw& is mentioned by Abu E-ihan in the beginning of 
the 11th century; and Bru'hfinpur is said to have been 
built on the site of an old Hindu town named Basina, or 
Bajhna. But these were mercantile towns, the offspring 
of a comparatively civilized age, whereas the scarped hill of 
Asir must almost certainly have been occupied as a strong- 
hold at a much earlier period. I am inclined to identify 
it with the Osoabis of Ptoleiny, and to take Khandwa as 
the representative of his Kognaljanda. 

22.— BHlNHAK OE VAKiTAK. 

The province of VdMtak is mentioned in three d i fferent 
inscriptions, from which we learn that it included the 
district of Seoni, between Jabalpur and Nagpur, and that 
it formed the western boundary of the dominions of Eudra 
Heva of Warangal. The third inscription is in the Zodiac 
cave at Ajanta, which may also have belonged to the 
extreme western division of the country, as it is only 20 
miles to the west of the source of the Pain Ganga river. 
Its boundaries may be approximately defined as &e 
Mah&deva range of bills on the north, and the God&.vari 
rivey on the south, with the Ajanta hiQs on the west, and 
the hills at the sources of Mah^nadi on the east. Eoughly 
therefore, it corresponded with the province of 
; ;Be:|;^r, or the modem Hagpur. According to Abul Pad, 

: of Berar extended from Hindia 
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on tlie Narlmdfi to Naiidei* on tlie Godavari, a distance of 
180 kos; and from PatMa to Wairagarh a distance of 
200 kos. These limits inclndc the southern hanks of the 
Narhad^b, -which most probably did not belong to Vakdtak; 
Imt the length measured from Wair&garh to the westward 
would just reach to Ajanta. I do not know the position 
of Pat&.ia, but it cannot be far from Ajanta. Abul Fazl 
states that the ancient name of Berar was Warddtdt. His 
words are — asli udm Warddtat — Wardd rMe ast, o tat Jcindr, 
(viz. ast ) ; “ the original name is Wardatat. Warda is a river 
and tat [is] border.” Hence BerSr would mean the “ land 
of the Warda.” ^ 

The inscriptions give no hint as to the name of the 
capital, bub it seems to me almost certain that Bh&ndak 
was the chief city of the province in ancient times. This 
also is the judgment of Mr. A. 0. Lyall, whose intimate 
knowledge of Berar and its antiquities makes his opinion 
on such a point almost conclusive. His words are : — 

“ BhSndak is most indubitably the site o£ an ancient city of the 
pre-Mxdiammadan era. The ruins are very extensive and most interest- 
ing. I have seen a good part of the old kingdom of Kosala, but I 
have nowhere found such clear signs and tokens of an extinct town as 
exist at Bhandak." 


I have twice visited Bh&ndak myself and have explored its 
BaddMst caves and Brahmanical temples -with great interest. 
The present town is upwards of a mfle in length but the 
houses are scattered and straggling, and are said to number 
no more than 500. In former times, however, it must have 
been a very largo place, extending about two miles from 
north to south, and one mile from east to west, which would 
give a circuit of six miles. The town occupies the top of a 
low broad plateau of rock, thinly covered with soil. The old 
roads have cut deeply into the soft coarse rock, in many 
places as much as two or three feet below the surface. The 
wheel-ruts in which the bullocks also go, are still deeper 
being often more than one foot below the middle of the road 
on wluch the people walk. Near the north end of the town 
there is a large enclosure called the fort, which is built 
ehtirely of squared stones. Outside it is 304 feet long from: 
hqfth to south, and 276 feet broad. The walls are 14 feet 


e>e o^reetiw iu 'tlie tert I aw indebted to 
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thick, and from 25 to 30 feet high, with square buttresses, 
or bastions, 28 feet broad, with a projection of 15 feet beyond 
the walls. There are tliree of these buttresses on each of 
the long sides, and two on each of the others. Inside there 
are only two small buildings, one on each side of the en- 
trance. There is nothing to show what was the original 
purpose of this building, but its costliness would seem to 
show that it must have been the Kiija’s palace. The walls 
contain upwards of half a million cubic feet of squared stone 
laid without mortar after the fashion of Hindu temples. 
But the stones of the gateway are laid with lime mortar. 
At first I was inclined to look upon this curious place as 
a stronghold of the Muhammadans, built out of the spoils 
of Hindu temples. But they do not appear to have ever 
occupied Bh&ndak, and I beheve that the radiating arches, 
as well as the figure of Ganesa and of other gods in the 
gateway, are due to the Gond ilfijas of Ch&,nda. One 
man, however, informed me that ho had heard that the 
fort had been built by a Muhammadan governor named 
Ismail Khan. I doubt the truth of this statement on 
account of the figures of Ganes and other gods being set 
up in the walls. 

The town is nearly surrounded by pdn gardens, old 
tanks, and large forests of trees. Towards the west the 
country is open, and even bare, but the bareness is scarcely 
noticed as the view is bounded by the picturesque hiUs of 
Wijfisan crowned with temples.’^ To the north-west there 
are the ruins of two temples in the fields near the Tflka 
Talao. To the east and south are numerous mounds strewn 
with cut stones, * carved pillars and broken sculptures. 
Only three of the existing temples are old ; but the hun- 
dreds of sculptures, and the numerous foundations of 
squared stones, show that Bhandak must once have been 
a great city. The only temples which have preserved their 
names are called Badari-nfith, or Badari-Khg, Chandi-Hevi 
and BIbrswanhth. The ruined temples have received 
fancy names from the people, such as “ Jobnhsa’s Palace,” 
whilst others are only known by the names of the tanks 
>ear which they are situated. The name qf Jobnisa, or 
Yuvanliiswa, has been adopted from a mistaken identifir 
cation of Bhitndak with Bhadravati, where Tuvanfiswa 

- ' plate XX for a of to qoutttry around Blidudak* 
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attempted to perform the Aswmnedlia sacrifice with the 
liorse Samkama, which was carried off by Bhima. Alto- 
gether, I found 14 cayes, 18 temples, 24 wells and 8 tanks, 
but the hollows of at least 30 more tanks are still 
traceable. The oldest of these remains appear to be the 
Buddhist caves of Wijdsan and Gaurm-d, and the latest the 
Brahmanical temples of Chandd Devi and Jdbndsa's Dalace. 

CAVES OF WIJASAN. 

The small hill of Wijasan is situated rather more than 
one mile to the south-west of BMndak. To the north lies a 
fine lake called Ehkha TM which is nearly a mile square, 
and to the west of the lake there is a lofty hlU two miles in 
length, on the top of which there is a ruined fort and a 
Brahmanical temple. The smaller hill, also, has its ruined 
temple, but the remains of greatest interest are the Buddhist 
caves, which are stiU in a very perfect state of preservation, 
owing, I believe, to the extreme dryness of the rock. 

The name of the hill is written indifferently either as 
Wljdsim or JFmJhdsan. The first may be derived from 
Vidj/a-dsati. “the abode of learning;” but the other form 
points to the VindJiya, although it is probable that the nasal 
is a mere local addition. The principal cave is known simply 
as the house of Bhimsen, and I could not hear of any tradi- 
tions regarding the origin of the caves. 

These caves differ from all the other greater groups 
that I have seen, in having no large {halls for meeting, 
and no chaitya caves for perambulation. The three prin- 
cipal works consist entirely of lone passages leading 
tlirough small chambers up to small slmnes of Buddha. ^ 
The excavations are in the shape of a cross, the lower 
member being an open passage 63 feet long, the upper 
member a gallery cave 74 feet long, and the right and left 
members two gallery caves, respectirely, 47 feet and 35 
feet long. The open passage runs from east to west, witit a 
general width of 20 feet, of which the central passage oc- 
cupies 9 feet with a platform of 6 feet on each side. In tlj-e 
left wall there are four small shrines, all empty j 
platform in front of them there is a square 
''carved faces, of which one presents a figthe 
Ii*hrgfi slaying; . the' ' Mahesasur or 

;'"i •''Siie pint® XXtfoir 8'|>lan of ^eaa'eRves.,, '''* 
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mutilated inscription shows Tiy the shape of its letters that the 
pDlar is of comparatively late date. On the same wall of the 
passage there is a shallow recess holding a three-headed 
Brahmanical figure ; and just beyond it there is a Buddhist 
Stfipa in high relief. 

On the right hand, or north side of the passage, there are 
three Buddhist Stfipas carved in high relief. Over the lai'gest 
of these an oblong panel has been roughly traced with a 
chisel. As this tracing is of exactly the same size as the 
Brahmanical shrine on the south side, and is immediately 
opposite to it, we have the clearest proof that the Brahmani- 
cal occupation of the caves was of later date than the 
Buddhist. On this wall there are traces of inscriptions in 
several places, but they are all too much mutilated to be 
readable. Some of the letters arc qidte perfect, and from 
their shapes I infer that the original excavations may reach 
as high as the second or tliird century A. I). 

At the west end of the open passage we reach the doors 
of the three caves, one to the front, and the others to the 
right and left. I think that these three cave doors are men- 
tioned in the opening of the great Bhandak inscription as 
the irisile miMia, or “ three rook cut doors. ” Passing 
through the middle entrance, we reach a flat-roofed chamber 
9 feet by 4 feet, beyond which is a large chamber 32 feet 
long, and from 8 to 10 feet broad, with a pointed arched 
roof springing from an impost. On the left-hand there is a 
small room 6 feet 9 inches square, with a low pointed roof ; 
and beyond it a niche containing a four-armed statue of 
Saraswati holding a book and a lute [Vina]. On the right- 
hand are two small rooms, one 6 feet V inches by 3 feet 3 
inches, and the other 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. The 
roofs are half arches. These must be the cells of two 
attendant monks, as they are simply stone beds, raised 1^ 
foot above the floor, with a rock pillow at each end. Prom 
the head of the long chamber a few short passages lead up 
, to the sanctum, a small room 11 feet 3 inches long by 7 feet 
1 inch broad, and 8 feet 4 inches high with a flat roof. Here 
is enshrined a mutilated figure of Buddha seated on a 
tbrohe, which is only darkly visible in the dim religious 
light ht the end of the low gallery 74 feet m length. There 
, i^ a short inscription of six letters oh the right jamb of the 
'iqhtrancd- The first and last letters are doubtful; but thA 
^ j ae SH Mudasmhi’hu. This record siSOhist 
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to be only tlic name of a pilgrim, Rudr^, who bad visited 
tbe cave. But it is of value as a guide to the age of the 
cave, as tbe lettei-s are all of the Gupta type of an earlier 
date than A. D. 500. 

The right-hand, or north cave, is of exactly the same 
character as the front cave, but it is smaller, being only 47 
feet in length with a height of 8 feet. At 8 feet from the 
entrance we pass through a chamber 10 feet long with a 
round arched roof 8 feet 7 inches high ; but there are neither 
side chambers nor niches, and the sanctum is empty. On 
the entmnee door the character bi is engraved of the gigantic 
size of 10 inches high by 6 inches broad. It may perhaps 
be the initial syllable of Bijdsan. 

The left-hand, or south cave, is similar in character to the 
others, but is still smaller, being only 34 feet 9 inches in 
length. The long passage has the same round arched roof, 
but it is 9 feet 6 inches high. On the right-hand side there 
is a chamber 6 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 7 inches broad, 
which was no doubt the cell of the attendant monis. The 
sanctum is only 6 feet 9 inches by 5 feet, but the statue 
of Buddha is stiU seated in its place. 

A glance at the plate of these caves will show that they 
are all executed on the same plan. There is first a narrow 
entrance leading to a cross chamber beyond which is a long 
vaulted gallery. This is followed by a second cross chamber, 
and in the largest cave by a third, when another narrow 
passage opens into the sanctum. 

The inscriptions on the north waU of the open passage 
are unfortunately too much injured to be readable. A few 
of the letters are quite certain, and then* forms show dis- 
tinctly that they belong to two different periods ; the earher 
to the Gupta period before A. I). 500, and the later to the 
7 th or 8th century, when the attached vowels and the feet 
of the consonants were prolonged into barbed flourishes. 

The earliest notice of these oaves that I have seen is by 
Dr. 8. G. Malcolmson, which is valuable for its silence re- 
garding the great inscription, as it shows almost conclusively 
that this record of the ^ves had already been removed to 
l^hgpur. His account is so brief that it may be quoted 
onth^': — ^ 'i,:- ' 

i through a 'town called Bha»dafc,'l*B' 'mdesf:’ ' 

N%pnr, and finding 'dnny' ; 

" 
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well sculptured oa the sandstone of the district, I spent the day in 
examining them. To the gi eater number 1 could gi?e names, but one 
insignificant head, much injured, struck me as having the composed 
sleep-like appearance of the Buddhist sculptures. This induced me to 
make some enquiries, and I soon heard that, in a hill two miles off, there 
was a cavern, and on reaching it I found an excavation consisting of 
three parts, the principal of which penetrated 20 paces into the rock, 
but was narrow in pioportion to its length. In a small apartment at its 
extremity was a sitting Buddha figure, six feet high. The passage was 
arched with st^veral recesses on each side, and near the entrance the two 
other portions of the temple extended 10 paces into the rock, like the 
arms of a cross, and were in every respect similar. A rude outline of 
Buddha could be traced on the rock, where it was smoothed away on each 
side of the mouth of the cavern. There was a figure of Dui'g4 inside the 
temple, and one at the door, on separate pieces of stone, and of modern 
appearance. The small head which first attracted my attention was 
found amongst the rubbish of a ruined temple, which some Jain 
Banians in the town were engaged in removing in search of then* 
images, and amongst these I found several of the naked figures (four or 
five feet high), with curly hair, and diSering amongst themselves, usually 
found in Jain temples, and also representations of Buddha in the sitting 
posture, with the hands laid over each other, the palms uppermost, the 
hair curly, the forehead wide, with little figures kneeling before him, 
and others fanning him ; amongst them was a figure of Durg§,. The 
Jains have also a modern temple there/’ 

In December ISTB, wben I was at Bli^adak, I was in- 
formed that an inscription on a long red slab bad been taken 
to IST&^gpnr during tbe time of the Baja about 40 or 60 years 
previously by Wilkinson Salieb. Now Major Wilkinson 
was tbe Resident at tbe Nagpnr Court at that very time, and 
from him was received the copy of an inscription wMob 
Dr. Stevenson published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society/ This very inscription is now in the N%pur 
Museum. It is a long slab just as described to me by the 
people of Bbandak, and it is of the very same fine-grained^ 
reddish stone as that of the caves in the Wij^,san hilL ^ I 
have no doubt, therefore, that this is the identical inscription 
oh a long slab of red stone’’ which was removed by Major 
Wilkinson 'from, the WijS^san caves to N&gpur. -This is, 
further confirmed by the inscription itself, which records the- 
fact,6f 'the reigning sovereign Bhava Deva having become^ 
n IBodUsatwa, or Buddhist sage. It also mentions that the 
: place', to. which the inscription was attached was the , house 
'of, and, the abode of Jim,'' two weldmown names 

Ibf;,;J!^uddhh* < ^ ^ ^ ^ 

/'ll '-vI ' ' , il MMc Soo^ Jowtol, ' ' ' > 
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Di‘. Stcyenson was fully aware that this was a Buddhist 
jl^nscriptiou, as he says that — 

“ The tablet from which the transcript is taken s probably originally 
attached to a building destined for Buddhist ascetics by a sovereign 
of that faith,” 

aud further that the record is 

“ of considerable importance as affording direct proof that up to a period 
omparatively recent, the Buddhist ascendancy was maintained.” 

Here Dr. Stevenson adds the words “in the east of 
India as he believed that the inscription described Raja 
Surya Ghosha as the “ lord of IJrisi ” or Orissa. But the 
word which he took for Urisi was certainly misread. I read 
AsindUtrau KsMtipaie, “ the Lord of Asindhitru but the 
name is indistinct. It may perhaps be the Asidathra of 
Ptolemy, which belonged to the country of the Bettiji. I take 
exception, also, to Dr. Stevenson’s date which he finds in the 
words sam SJdvoJwale, or 711. The word jwdld is clear 
enough, but the first letter is not Sam but Sra, and this at 
once disposes of the date. I am also puzzled to understand 
how a record, wMch, as Dr. Stevenson admits, “ affords direct 
proof” of Buddhist ascendancy, can open with a long in- 
vocation to Siva. A simple reference to the Brahmanical 
deities, such as to Lakshmi the goddess of prosperity, or to 
Saraswati “the goddess of eloquence”would be natural enough. 
It is true that the invocation ends with the name of sarvaj- 
na, which is a title of Siva; but as it was also a title 
of Buddha or Jina ^ I think it possible that Dr. Stevenson 
may have been misled by the faultiness of his copy. Un- 
fortunately he has not given any transcript of the inscrip- 
tion ; but several portions of the opening lines on the stone 
are so much obliterated, that it seems quite impossible to 
restore them. Besides which, I can vouch for the inaccu- 
racy of many parts of the lithographed copy which accom- 
panies the translation. 

My copy of the inscription was made from actual paper 
impressions on which many of the fainter and more doubtful 
letters were pencilled on the spot. Some were given up as 
utterly hopeless; but 'the greater part of the letters ate 
fairly legible. Judging from the forms of the letters, I 
a®i^ the inscription to the 7th or 8th century Aj D, 

€okbtookeV ill ?oce , - 
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BHlNDAK TEMPLES. 

In Bhandak itself tkere is only one cave worth notice. 
It is excavated in the western face of the low ridge on 
which the town is situated, at a 811011 ; distance from the temple 
of Badarindg. It consists of a large open court 35 feet 
long hy 18|- feet hroad, from which two openings on the 
east lead into a suite of caves, and one opening on tlie south 
into a single one.^ The two doors of the eastern cave open 
into a haU 33 feet long hy 10^ feet liroad, in which there 
is a single niche rvith a figui-e of Lakshmi holding the cluh 
and discus of Vishnu. TMs hall is from 8 to 9 feet high. 
On the east side there are two openings leading into two 
separate chambers, each about 9 feet square and 7 feet 
high. In the left-hand chamber is enshrined a seated 
figure of the ten-armed Durga, and in that to the right a 
four-armed figui-e of Siva with trident and three-headed 
snake. There was formerly also a colossal figure in this 
cave, but only the two attendants now remain, one of them 
being the skeleton goddess Kdli. From the south-east 
corner of this chamber a narrow passage leads into an un- 
finished cave 11 feet long by 3 feet broad. 

The south cave consists of a single room 17 feet 6 inches 
in length by 15 feet 7 inches in breadth. Nearly in the 
middle there is a small raised platform 3 feet square, which 
most probably once supported -a lingam of Siva. 

There is nothing to show the age of these caves except 
the few figures wMch stiU remain. From the style of these I 
infer that the caves belong to the same age as the Brahma- 
nical temples, that is to the 11th or 12th century. 

The Brahmanical temples of Bh^ndak are aU more or 
less ruined, but several of the remains are of sufficient in- 
terest to warrant a detailed notice. 

The Ohandi Devi temple is situated on a rising ground 
in the midst of the forest to the south-east of the town, and 
;3U8t 640 paces from the Akhfira mound. Its proper name, 
as npted in a short inscription on one of the pillars, is 
ChmdriM Devi. From this record also we learn that the 
temple was built in the Samvat year 1133, or A. I). 1076. 
Its ground plan differs from that of the other temples of 


1 See Plate XXir. 
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Bhiiiidali: in liaving two pillared halls, hut I cannot help 
suspecting that the outer one is a subsequent addition. ^ 

The entrance to the temple is towards the town facing 
the west. The portico, which is 11 feet square, leads into 
an open pillared haU, 26 feet square, supported on 16 square 
columns nearly 8 feet in height. Trom the middle aisle 
another doorway leads into the second haU, which is only 
21^ feet in breadth by 26 feet in length. Its roof is sup- 
ported by 8 square colu m ns and 8 pilasters. The sanctum, 
which is nearly 10 feet by 6 feet, enshrines a standing female 
figure 4 feet 4 inches high. She has only two arms, and 
Ls, I suppose, the Chandika Bovi of the inscription after 
whom the temple is named. The roof of the sanctum was 
a low pyramid. 

In the haU there are figures of Ganesa, Mahesdsuri 
Bevi, and of a god, goddess and cMld grouped together. 
Outside the temple there are statues of Hara-Gauri, Ganesa, 
and of a woman with a child on her hip. 

I was informed that the road ofiftcer had begun to dis- 
mantle this temple, and had taken down two of the archi- 
traves of the Mahdmandapa, when ho was stopped by the 
civil authorities. I afterwards verified this statement of 
the people by an examination of the nearest bridge on the 
Mgh road, where I found several carved and squared stones 
still, lying xmused. 

The Bolara tank is situated just one mile to the east 
of ^ the town, and close to the high road. On an island in the 
middle of the tank there was formerly a temple which was 
approached from the south by a long bridge. The bridge 
still remains, but nearly all the stones of the temple have 
been earriod away to make road bridges. Even the name of 
the temple has now been lost, and the bridge is only known 
as the ChumdriJea-Doldra. Its construction is very simple. 
Sixteen ^airs of square pillars 4 feet apart, are placed at in- 
tervals of 8 feet 4^ inches from the tank to the island. The 
intervals are spanned by stone beams, over which is laid the 
roadway of stone slabs. The whole structure is 167 feet 
long and SJ feet broad. The pillars are 16|^ inches square, 
With spreading cajpitals of a rather elegant design which 
Mtq a very pleasing appearape to this long viaduct. 4; 

one of the pillai’s is given in the accompap^ing 

^SeoWftle XXHI; 
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plate, ^ along witli others from neighbouring temples with 
wliicli it may be compared. 

The Akhdra mound is the ruin of an old temple which 
has been cleared and levelled as a m’estling place. Nothing 
is known about the temple, and the only figure which is set 
up on the top was brought from the temple of Chandi Deri. 
It is a seated figure holding a club over the left shoulder, and 
was no doubt selected as an appropriate adornment of the 
palaestra, where club exercise is daily practised by the wrest- 
lers. The mound is situated at the south end of the town, 
and 526 paces from the temple of Badarinhg. 

In the forest to the north-east of the Akhfira mound, at a 
distance of 330 paces, there arc some remains of a Jain temple 
to Pdrswmidth. The sanctum stni remains with a naked figure 
of Ptewanath, canopied by a seven-headed snake. The statue 
is 6-|- feet high, and the cell is nearly 8 feet square. Beyond 
it are the remains of a hall 20 feet long and feet broad. 

The temple of Badarindg is the only one of all the 
Bhandak shrines that has preserved its fame. The “ Snake- 
temiple'’’ is known aU over the country, but it is the holiness 
of the iVa< 7 «, and not the beauty of the temple that has 
made the sbuine so famous. As it now stands the temple 
consists of a half-open hall supported on 20 pillars, with a 
small sanctum at one end, but the whole is a hasty re- 
construction of old materials. There is no entrance jjorch, 
and the ofidciating Brahmans gain admittance through a 
door in one of the side walls. ^ 

The object of worship is a Ndga, or snake, which is said 
to make its appearance on aU public occasions. Inside the 
sanctum there is a curious brass cover, surmounted by a five- 
headed snake. The cover, which is open both at top and 
bottom, is conical in shape and corrugated horizontally to 
represent the coils of a snake. Its form is Just hlco that of 
a puffed crinoline. TMs curious vessel was presented to 
the temple upwards of one hundred years ago by SfimbaJi 
Kasar. At the annual fair this vessel is carried to the 
meeting by a party of Bhimars. 

In the courtyard of the temple outside there are several 
figures standing against the wall, of which the most note- 
worthy are: 

1.— A large statue of Vishnu with boar’s head, as the 
iVariba Avatdr, with the other incarnations in small size 
}^ttped around. , 

'V > » BwPWaXXiV. » Seo Plate XXIlb'.' ' 
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2. — Statue of Visliuu, four-armed, iiolding the club, 
the discus, shell and lotus. 

3. — Statues of Vishnu and Lakshmi on Garud. 

d. — Hara-Gauri. 

5. — Ganesa. 

6 and 7. — Two rude Lions. 

Along with these figures there is an inscribed slab, 
dated in Sake 13 * *, in the Kslmya Samvatsara. The date 
is therefore either 1301 or 1368 Sake, or A. L. 1386 or 
1140 , as Kshaya is the last year of the Jupiter Cycle of 60 
years. But there is no certainty that this record belonged 
to the temple which is now called Badari-N&g. The inscrip- 
tion itself records the dedication of a statue of Jagmndrdy- 
ana, and as the principal figures now standing outside are 
of Vishnu, it seems highly probable that the original tem- 
ple was dedicated to that god. The plan of the present 
temple in the accompanying plate shows that it is a modern 
reconstruction. 

The Tdka Talao Temple is situated close to a tdnka^ or 
tank, 300 feet square and 20 feet deep, the sides of which 
are built of “ cut stones” [t§,nka] with the upper course 
moulded. The tank is a little way outside the town on the 
north-west. The main body of the temple is said to baye 
been Tery nearly intact some years ago, when the engineers 
of the Warora coal works began to dismantle it. The 
traces of the removal of beams and slabs from the roof 
were quite fresh at the time of my visit. The people ap- 
pealed to the Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, and the 
demolition was at once stopped. 

The temple consists of one large hall of three aisles, 
the centre aisle leading direct from the entrance to the 
anteroom in front of the sanctum being 7 feet 3 inches 
wide, while the side aisles are only 4 feet 2 inches. Length- 
wise, also, the pillars are spaced differently from the usual 
custom, as the middle space is only 4 feet 2 inches, instead 
of 7 feet 3 inches. Perhaps this narrowing of the central 
space was found from experience to be necessary on account 
of the liability to breakage of long beams when subjecteld to 
A heavy weight. I noticed that all the beams qf the Dp- 
l&iri Bridge, which have a span of 8 feet 4 inches, are intaht, 
the temple beams of the same span; a^fe !^ehierajl!y 
iPheroof of the hafi is supported on eiglit 'jqillaits s^ 
vhieh/, are' remarkable,; for:,;tjie 
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their bracket capitals. Two specimens of these pillars are 
given in the accompanying plate; that marked A being 
from the western side of the temple, and B from the middle 
aisle.’ The mouldings of the capitals of these aisle pillars 
appear to me to be quite new and peculiar in their arraugc- 
ment. Compare the Ghorpet capital in the same plate. 
They are of the same character as the DoMra and Gaorara 
examples, but arc quite different from any others that I 
have^ seen in Northern India, and would seem to be peculiar 
to this part of the country. 

Inside the temple there is a large figure of Vishnu sleep- 
ing on the serpent Ananta, 6 feet long by 3 feet broad, 
which is sufficient evidence to show that the temple must 
have been dedicated to that god. 

To the eastw'ard of the Thka temple and to the south of 
the 3)udh&,ra tank, there are four richly carved pillars, stand- 
ing in a field, which once formed part of a great temple. 
The pillars are 8^ feet in height, and 1| foot square at the 
base. They form a square which was originally the central 
part of the Mahdmandapa, or’ great hall. The mouldings 
of the capital combine the upper member of the TS,ka 
Talao example with the lower members of the Gaor&ra 
example. 


GAOEAEA. 

Gaorara, or Gavarhra, is a small village situated one 
mile and a half to the south of Bhhndak. To the west are 
several fine tanks, especially the Asan Thl, beyond which is 
alow MU crowned with the remains of several temples. 
There are also many detached rocks, several of wHch have 
been hoEowed out to form oaves and niches. The principal 
temple is caUed Jobnasa’s Palace, and the two chief caves 
are called Ms Big and Little Powl-houses. 

The rock-cut Mches are found in a group of huge 
rounded stones wMch form a tolerably uniform front about 
40 feet in length. The first Mche beginning from the left 
hand contains a lingam, and the second a row of figures of 
the Ashta-Sakti, on eight female effigies. The tMrd has 
a seated figure of Ganesa, the fourth is empty, the statue 
having been removed from its socket, but there is a lingam 
scratched on the wall behind. The sixth Mche contains a 
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iiugani, and a place for a second figure. The seventh niche 
has only a mutilated figure. All these niches are roughly 
henm out. 

The “ Big Eowl-house” is a carefully cut room, 9 feet long 
by 5 foot 2 inches broad, and upwards of 7 feet high. The 
entrance is 3 feet 7 inches wide, and there are traces of a 
structural porch which once stood in front of it. Round the 
throe walls of the cave there is a raised platform for the re- 
ception of statues. This has been very carefully liewn, with 
mouldings both above and below. There are eight large sockets 
in the platform for the reception of as many statues. In 
the plate I have marked the holes with the letters A to tl. 
At present there are only a few loose figures in the cave, 
which from their small size are not likely to have been the 
original objects of worship. Three of these are Visjmu 
himself, on Ananta, and the dwarf and boar incarnations. 

A fourth is an unidentified seated figure, and the fifth is a 
lingam. If the cave had been dedicated to the Bas-Avatfir 
of Vishnu, there would have been ten socket-holes instead 
of eight, unless, which is quite possible, more than one 
figure had been carved upon two of the stones. I have seen 
the fish and tortoise incarnations placed one above the other 
on the same stone, and such may have been the arrange- 
ment in this cave. But whatever may have been the 
original arrangement, it is clear that the worship of Vishnu 
was in fashion when the present figures were placed inside. 
It is quite possible that the cave may have been a Buddhist 
one, for the worshippers of Buddha always arranged their 
statues on platforms around the walls, as they do even at 
the present day in Burma. In favour of this assignment, 

I may note that a draped figure of Buddha is now lying 
at the foot of the hill, and that the small cave, called the 
“Little Fowl-house,” which is close by, was almost cer- 
tainly a monk’s oeU. It is 6 feet 5 inches long by 3 feet 
8 inches broad, which are about the usual dimensions of the 
rock-hewn cells. : 

On the hill above these two caves stands the Bra^im^hi- 
cal Temple called Jobnasa’s Palace. Although ruined ekter^ 
the arrangement of the interior is still nearly perfect; 

entrance, which was to the south, has gone, but jpe^t qf 
JK*MOT<m<ia|3a,'or great' ' 'hallj'; b '''',! 
;as '.well', as the waits of the'an^qrto/ato^swib^ii;^'; 
'^;;-Tpei;roof' . ae hall' ^.supported on 
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I'cct in licigM. The capitals of these pillars appear to nao to 
he more graceful in their proportions than those ot the 
331i§>Tidak temples.^ Tlioy arc also rcniarkaWo tor tlic clisuso 
of the pinched neck which gives an appearance of weakness 
to other Hindu pillars. But this advantage would seem to 
have heen gained rather hy decreasing the bulk ot the shait 

than bv increasing the width of the neck. 

The antarala and sanctum arc rather larger than those ol 
the Bhhndak temples. They arc both empty ; Imt in the 
hall there is a figure of Ganosa, and another of the Bull JNandi 
On the loft hand jambs of the anlardla there is an insCT^- 
tion dated in the Samvat year 1166, or -A- B. 1109. Ihis 
temple is therefore somewhat later than that ot Ohandika 
Devi. A plan of it is given in the accompanying plate.- _ 

On the south side, at a distance of only 21 feet, there is a 
small side temple containing a large statue of Ganesa. it 
consists of a single room 16 feet 4 inches long by nearly 7 
feet wide, the enWee being towards the temple. 

At 500 feet to the south there are the foundations ot a 
larffo Saiva temple; and on low spurs of the hill to the ^st 
and north-east, distant 400 feet, there are the traces of two 
other temples. To the north also there are traces ot three 
more temples. 


BEWALWABA. 

The lull of Dewalwfira is situated just six miles and 
a lialf to the west of Bhfindak. On the top there is a small 
square fort with high waUs, now in rums. Inside the tort 
there are four pillars of an old temple still standing, ot the 
same style as those of Ohandika Bevi. There is also a ch^ 
tank called tdnka, and to the east of itis anate^^rk 
in the rock, 16 inches long by 6 inches broad, called Bhm 

Sen’s Charm, or foot-print. j. x . i 

In the side of the hill there are several caves, of which 
the largest is named JSfarsmh. This is a long, namw passage 
trhichhas all the appearance of a 

enlarged. Altogether it is 32 feet long from its mouth, but 
onlv I feet wide, except in a small chamber near the entraime, 
Sre it is 6 feet wide and 6 feet high. In this chamber 
u fighre of th e goddess Bevi. . ! ' ' , , 

'' ' ■ 1 see 'Plate XXIV. 

tSeePUteXXill- 
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About 100 feet to tlio south of the Narsiuh cave there is a 
group of four suiall caves or cells which are rough and of no 
interest. But 100 feet further to the south, there is a double- 
roomed cave with straight sides. The outer-room is 8 feet 9 
’’■nehes by 4 feet 3 inches, and has openings to the outside. 
The inner-room is only 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet. Both rooms 
arc extremely low, being only 4 feet 7 inches from floor to 
roof. It seems probable, therefore, that the excavation was 
not completed when the work was stopped. 

23. — GHORPET. 

At the village of Ghorpet, between Bh^ndakand Ch&nda, 
there was once a fine temple which has been utterly de- 
stroyed by a gigantic pipal tree, the roots of which now hold 
together a portion of its walls with one pilaster and several 
mouldings complete. This pipal tree is 9 feet in diameter 
and 29 feet in circumference. The pilaster is remarkable for 
being built up in regular courses of stone with the walls, 
instead of being a monolith. The remains were formerly 
much more extensive, but the stones are said to have been 
carried away by a road olficer to build a bridge. The 
pilaster is a very fine example of the style of mouldings of 
the mediaeval temples of this part of the country. One of 
the upper mouldings is undercut, and one of the lower mould- 
ings has a raised lip on its upper edge. Nothing whatever 
is known as to the age of the temple ; but as the neighbour- 
ing haori well of 13-| feet diameter has an arch of overlap- 
ping stones, the whole may be assigned to the eleventh or 
twelfth centmy. A sketch of the pflaster is given in the 
accompanying plate, for comparison with other pillars at 
Bhd.ndak and Mdrkanda.^ 

24. — CHlNDA. 

The large city of Chfinda, the capital of the southern 
Gonds, is said to have been built by Khandkia BaMl S^h in 
the 13th century . But as this prince, according to the native 
annals, was only four generations prior to BiUaji MUl 
S4h, the contemporary of Akbar, the date of the foundation 
city cannot be placed higher thah A. B. M50. T^^^ 
ottlxQ earlier kings was BaU%tn,:on\thO''>left''':|^d^'; 

A' 'See Plate Xxiv., 
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of the Warda river, 6 miles to the south of Ch4nda. Here 
there is a stone fort with the ruins of an old palace attributed 
to Bliima Ballala Sinha, the founder of the Ch&nda Gond 
dynasty. As ho was ten generations prior to the founder of 
Chanda, the establishment of the Chanda Gonds may be re- 
ferred to about 1200 A. D. The Gonds of the Mandala 
dynasty profess to trace their annals up to Samvat 416, or 
A. B. 358 ; but their claim of royalty is quite incompatible 
with the acknowledged supremacy of the Ilailiayas of Chodi. 
YA,dava Baja, the founder of tiie family, is said to have been 
in the service of the Haihaya King, and it seems probable 
that his dcscendents may have been petty chiefs under the 
great Kalachuri Ivings of Kosala. 

Nothing is known of the Chanda district prior to the Gond 
occupation by Bhima Ballala Sinha. But the caves and 
temples of BlAndak show that this was the capital of a con- 
siderable kingdom for several centuries before the time of 
the Gond Kings. In my account of Bhandak I have sug- 
gested the probablity that it was the ancient VdkdtaJca, the 
seat of the Kailakila Yavemas about the third and fourth 
centuries A. D. Brom the great Bh&.ndak inscription, also, 
we learn that it was the chief city of a later dynasty which 
numbered amongst its Princes Surya Ghosha, Kutsa, XJdayana, 
and Bhava Deya. These four probably reigned from A. D. 
700 to 800, jud^ng by some of the peculiar for ms of the 
letters of the inscription. After this we have no mention of 
VAkdtaka until the time of Rudra Beva of 'Warangol, of 
whose kingdom it formed the western boundary in A. B. 1162. 
As tliis date is quite close to that of the rise of the Gond 
monarchy, it seems probable that Vdkdtaka had existed as a 
distinct kingdom from the first centuries of the Christian era 
down to the Mah^ratta conquest in the middle of the last 
century. 

Ch&nda is a large walled town situated in the fork between 
the Jharpat Nala and the Erai river. It is about one mile 
and, a half in length, by a mile and a quarter in breadth, but 
the greater part of the enclosed space is vacant. The walls 
Vete built by. the Gond Baja Kh^indkia BaI141 the 
cojitemporary of Akbar; but they were repaired by the 
j Mah^rattas and are now in excellent order. Tbe walls are 
'y^ther Ibw, with lofty hattloments, and they form a yerjl^ 
';|^ciefi.t ^protection against the flood waters of the Emi riyei? 
^ten backwards by the inundatioh of the ‘Wardh latdr, 
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The only buildings of any consequence are some temples 
and the tombs of the later Gond kings. The last are plain 
and substantial buildings, but rather heavy in appearance. 
The gateways offer good specimens of Gond art, as they arc 
ornamented with sculptures of the fabulous monster lion 
overpowering an elephant, which, was the symbol of the 
Gond Icings. 

Tlic temples are generally plain, with pyramidal roofs in 
steps. The only exception is the fane of Acliileswara, the 
walls of which are covered with a multitude of small sculp- 
tured panels. There are several sculptures of the Nhga, but 
only one of them is of large size, with two smaller snakes on 
the same slab. 

Outside the town to the south-east, at a picturesque spot 
called LMpet, there is a large collection of colossal figures 
which are more remarkable for their size than for their artistic 
excellence. They are situated on a rocky eminence amidst 
a fine grove of mango, custard-apple and tamarind trees. 
They must certainly have been carved on the spot, as many 
of them are much too heavy to be moved. In several cases 
they appear to have been detached rocks which were first 
rudely shaped into symmetrical blocks, and afterwards carv- 
ed. They are arranged in a sort of rough circle, 160 feet 
across from east to west, by 120 feet from north to south, 
with a lingam of Siva in the middle. The following list of 
the subjects and dimensions of these curious sculptures shows 
that they are nearly all dedicated to the worship of Siva. 




Subject. 

Length. 

Breadth, 

Height, 

A 


Xiingam and Argha ... 

' ft 

9 0 

/ /A 

5 9 


B 


Elephant ... 

5 9 

. 

' Cf 

C 

— 

I bull, Nandi ... 

9 8 

3 6 

7 0 

D 

— 

Ten-headed Durggli... 

26 6 

18 0 

3 0 

'E ' 


Siva# standing nateed ... ... 

13 9 

7 1 


S’ 

— r 

Bo. ptwding ... 

19 6 

8 '2 



T*— » 

Bo. standing ... ... ' ... 

9 0 

4 6 

i" 1, 

H 

1 — 

; Ten-amed Jdahesasuri Bevi 

16 10 

8 3 


' ' J 


: Ganesa, son of Siva.M ... > ... 

11 ' 9 

' 7 9 


' K 


Hanumi^n# faoing to West , 

10 7 

' 6' 3i 

,1 ' ''ll * 

1- h 


'Bo. facing to East 

10 4 

6 6' 




Bhairava# son olBiva 

10 6 

'i 6 1 0 ’ 



'A** 

TpirWse incain^ation , of Vishnu ... , 

12 8 

1 '$iill'' 




incarnation of yislbnn 1 ' ... ' , 

,'ia;.i'7 ' 

r/ 8: 


I l| ill l'i'\ 

i'll, I'l 

Asm 

with ermnded hood ' ... , 

iia' ",o ' 

in' 

" ',-8' '"O',; 

i;''i'Vii:vii' /I'!/ 

'Al 

y."'' V'-.ii|:('i'i 'i 

- 'll ' ' '' ' I'' 'i ''‘'C 


1 ,1 ill "i 1 
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The last of these sculptures is hewn out of the solid rock, 
and apparently docs not belong to the group of detached 
sculptures, as it lies away from them to the south, and is 
pointed in a different direction. The whole group is known 
as ilawan, or Hdwan-ka-patthar. 

A is the central lingam around which tlio other sculp- 
tures are grouped. 

C is the bull Nandi on the east with face turned towards 
the lingam. 

D is the largest of all the sculptures, and represents the 
goddess Durgga standing, with ton heads, ten arms and ten 
legs. In her five right-hands she holds a sword, a thunder- 
bolt, a club, a trident* and a shell, and in her left-hands a 
human head, a bow, a discus and two objects not identified. 
On the pedestal imder her feet Siva is represented as a tapasi 
or ascetic. The weight of this mass must be about 57 tons. 

E is a naked standing figure of Siva with four arms. In 
his hands he holds a sword, a snake, a trident and a human 
head, below which there is a dog lapping the blood. In front, 
towards the lingam, there is a small figm'o of Ganesa. 

E is a two-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding in 
his hands a sword and a bowl. 

G is a four-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding 
in his hands a trident, a sword, a bell and a cymbal. 

H is a ten-armed figure of Durgga killing the buffalo 
demon. In her hands she holds a sword, a trident, a bow, 
the demon’s head and other objects. This figure stands 
80 feet to the west of the central lingam. 

J is a four-armed figure of Ganesa seated, holding an axe 
and a club and canopied by a Nfiga. 

K and L are a pair of figures of Hanumfin which are 
represented facing in opposite directions. 

M is a two-armed figure of Bhairava, the son of Siva, 
holding as usual a sword in his uplifted right-hand. 

! N and 0 are the tortoise and fish incarnations of Vishnu. 
This pair of figures stand 43 feet to the south of the central 
lifigam, 

; \ Bis a large N&ga with a pair of small snaked, one pu 
,'eaPh' side.' 

I ; : B is the detached Vmgam and arffha, sculptured on the 
; : jspM rock to the S0U& 

of ’these figures 'are executedin a very soft 'and' 
;ji':r;:'i;^5^.'Sh^fone, .'whidhuas' already suffered ' 'mfich froni: the; 
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action of the vveatlicr. All tlie larger sculptures are lying 
on tlicir backs on tlic ground, and I believe that they were 
never sot up, but were carved in their present positions o,ut 
of detached blocks. 

25.— EELJHAR. 

Keljhar is a large village about half-way between Ch4nda 
and M^irkanda, and within a few milos of Eajgarh and 
Mulh. Here I found two small cromlechs or dolmens, 
which at first I took for kistvaens that had been broken 
open. On enquiry, however, I was assured that they were 
temples raised by the Kurvmbir shepherds. I then remem- 
bered that I had seen a much larger one at Mulh, which 
was _ undoubtedly a place of worship, as a goat had been 
sacrified in front of it only half-an-hour before my arrival, 
and in the presence of several of my servants. This temple 
was 6 feet long, 4 feet broad and 4 feet high. It was closed 
on the three sides and open to the east. At the back there 
was a raised terrace of earth, on which were set up a number 
of stones smeared with vcrmillion, each of which was said to 
be a Km-mdr Devi. I thought at first that this was the 
actual name of the goddess ; but I now found that it is only 
the Qondi name for the deity of the Kurumldr shepherds. 
These temples are called Malldna by the shepherds them- 
selves, and they are generally built in pairs, one dedicated to 
Maligna Deva and the other to Maliana Devi. There was 
a second small cromlech at Mulh close beside the large one. 
The Kurumbhrs sacrifice a goat to the Malla nas to save their 
flocks from tigers and murrain. The shrines are generally 
open to the east, but sometimes they are completely closed for 
thepOTpose of keeping the sacred stones, which represent 
the Mallana deities quite safe. The two temples at Kelihar 
liave not been used for a long time, Mt those at Mulh 
are much frequented. Beside the sacred stones I s$iwa 
nimber of wooden figures, which were said to be the 
offerings of smk people, generally small-pox patients, to 
avert death. I was also told that men who axe Mded bv 
tigers or snakes are buried under similar dolmens rais4 
on low mounds, on which the relatives place rude renfeseiifa- 
Jaqn^.of horses. ■ , . , , , . ' ■ ; \ 

iv,?; Meadows Taylor had alx4dy'''gUTOs4d'|''thati^''' 
th^:;<^e|)3leohs were mpst probably 
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for he notes, — “ they do not, so far as I ham opened them, 
contain fnneral remaios, and therefore may have been 
temples, or altars only, for the performance of sacrifices 
or other ceremonies.” 

The actual graves which I have seen arc more cairns 
or harrows covered with pottery horses. The temples of the 
Malllina deities are cromlechs. Both lands are found all 
over the country to the south of the Narbada, beyond the 
Gond area. The Gonds themselves call the two Mall&na 
deities KurmS/r Pen and Kurm&r Devi, and speak of them 
with something like contempt. But their own demon- 
worship is much the same. Between Ch&,nda and Bleljhar 
there is a broad tract of tliick iungul covering the slopes of 
the Mulh range of hills. At Chdnda the mass of the 
people are still Gonds, but on passing this belt of jungul 
to the east, wc come at once upon a dilforent race, who call 
themselves Tolingas and speak Telugu. To the west of this 
fine amongst the Gonds there are none of these remains ; to 
the east in the vicinity of Mulh I heard of fifteen villages 
which are said to have two cromlechs each: and “at 
Ohamursi, to the east of the "Wen Gang^ river, there is a 
group of twenty cromlechs or kistvaons.” 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of the 
two cromlechs at Keljhar.* They are of small size, being only 
2 feet 7 inches square inside, and perhaps about the same 
height originally, but the earth had accumulated about them, 
so that the more perfect one is only 1 foot 8 inches high 
at the back above the ground. This one stands on the top 
of a little moTind about 2^ to 3 feet high, and 40 feet diame- 
ter. The smaller one is on the slope. The covering stone 
is 4 feet 2 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches broad. 

26.— RAJGARH. 

E^jgarh is a large village on the road between Chanda 
and M'^rkanda. It possesses an old temple of M^Sdeva 
y(rhich, though small in size, is interesting for its details, asit 
is generally in very good preservation. It conrists of a 
sanctum 13 fdet 3 inches on the outside, with a balf open 
pillared hall in front, 21 feet 6 inches squared The temple 
; ^; d^icated to MahMeva, whose lingam is enshriaed inside. 

^ iSe^i Plate XXV: ^ 

S'iSeoPKte XXVII. 
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The entrance is to the east. The hall or Sahlia niandapa, 
is surrounded by a low wall on which stand ten short pillars 
of the same design as the four taller pillars in the middle. 
The shafts of these four middle pillars are ornamented with 
chains and bells. Their capitals have the same pinched 
necks which are so common at Markanda and Bhandak. 
They are quite plain, excepting only the figure of a hooded 
cobra on the face of each of the cruciform brackets. The 
cobra is also sculptured on the brackets of the Nandikeswar 
temple at Mhrkanda, but I do not remember seeing a single 
example of this kind at Bhandak. The erection of the 
temple is, of course, attributed to the magic powers of Homad 
Panth. There is no inscription, and I could not find even 
a single letter or mason’s mark on any of the stones. The 
stylo is however the same as that of the Markanda temples, 
and the I’oof of the sanctum is a pyramid rising in steps 
exactly like the pyramidal spires of the Das-Avathr temple 
at Mhrkanda, which will bo described jnesently. 

27.-MARKANDA. 

Markanda is the name of the principal temple of a group 
situated on a rocky point on the left bank of the Wen or 
Venya Ganga river about 40 miles to the east of Clianda, 
and 90 miles to the south-east of Nagpur. Hero the river is 
fordable, being about 2 feet deep, with a clear broad stream 
rising rather rapidly over a firm sandy bottom. The little 
village is named M^rkandi. It was once a lai’go place on 
the open plain to the west, but the frequent inundations 
have driven most of the people away, and there are 
now not more than 20 occupied houses. 

_ The principal temple takes its name from Markanda 
Rishi, but it is dedicated to Siva, whose hngam is enshrined 
in the sanctum. Nothing wliatever is known about the 
Ijoilding of the temple, nor are there any inscriptions to 
give a clue to its age. The same story is told of this temple 
as of all others in Nagpur and Berar, that they were built in 
® night by HemSd Banth. To him is ascribed the 
erection of all the temples at, Bhandak, and I was assured 
temples, even as far as Msi-Benares, had beqn 
pllt by him. According to my informant, Hemad Banth Was 
thb son qf a learned Brahman- The story of: Ms hirth is the 
which is 'told- of 'Bakshmaniya' 
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When Ms mother’s confinement drew near, the time was 
said to bo nnlucky ; so sbe ordered ber attendants to delay 
tbc bu'tb by banging ber np by tbe feet with ber bead 
downwards, until the lucky hour arrived. She was at once 
taken down, and then gave birth to Ilemad Panth, but died 
herself nnmcdiatcly afterwards. Hcmad became learned 
in every science, and more especially in medicine. When 
Vibisbana, the brother of Eavana, was sick, Uemad cured 
Mm, and the grateful patient told him to ask a boon. 
Ilemtid asked for the aid of the Eaksbasas to build temples 
whenever be might requme them. Tbe boon was granted ; 
but on tbe condition that the EMvsbasas were not to work 
for more than one night at a time. Accordnigly with their 
aid Hcmad Panth built all tbe temples at Murkanda, 
Bbandak, and other places between tbe Ganges and Godavari. 
I was further told that Hcmad was tbe ‘‘same person who 
is called Pratap Pi^udr in the Telinga country of Orangul 
(Warangal).” Now Pratap Eudrais a well-known historical 
personage, who lived in tbel2tb century, and be was certainly 
not a Brahman as HemM is always said to have been in 
accordance with Ms title of JBanth. 

The temples are enclosed in a quadrangle 196 feet long 
from north to south and 118 feet broadb There are 
upwards of twenty of them of various sizes, which are 
grouped around the groat central fane of Markanda Eisbi. 
Some of these are in complete ruin, and others are very 
small; but the whole taken together forms, perhaps, the 
most picturesque group of temples that I have seen. They 
are neither so large nor so many in number as the Khaju- 
rfiha temples, but they are equally rich and elaborate, both 
in their ornament and in their sculptures. There are ho 
inscriptions to teU their age ; but their style is so similar to 
that of the Chandel temples of Khajur^ha and other places, 
that there can be little doubt that they belong to the same 
period of the lOtJi and 11th centuries. A- D. 

The wall of the quadrangle has a very primitive appear- 
ance, and is probably mi^ch older than any of the present 
temples. It is nine feet Mgh and three feet nine inches 
thick at base, with sloping sides crowned by a rounded cop- 
ing; stone tw:6 feet thick.® The main entrance is on the 
south, but there are two side entrances, one towards the river 

' '1 XX fov a gciacral plaa of tlie JilSrkattda gtoiip 'of fcoianJos* 
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on tlic east, and tlio other on the west towards the village. 
These two are mere openings in the wall, hut the southern 
entrance though small, is a two-storeyed building with a pair 
of pillars, both inside and outside. The upper storey is an 
open room with eight pillars intended for the use of the 
musicians. 

The following list of the M&rkanda temples shows their 
names and sizes, and the gods to whom they are dedicated. 
Many of them are so small and unimportant as to require no 
further description : — 




Name. 

Size, 

Enshrined figure. 

A 


M&rkanda 

f ft t tf 

73 7 y 55 3 

Siva lingara. 

B 

— 

Nandikeswara 

38 3 „ 38 3 

Do. with bull Nandi. 

C 

— 

Milrkarida 

3G 3 „ 27 6 

Do. with two Nandis. 

D 

— 

Jodli Ling 

10 2 „ 6 7 

Ditto. 

£ 



Mrilunjaja 

18 6 „ 10 0 

Ditto. 

P 

— 

Yama Dharmariija 

14' 9 „ 10 0 

Ditto. 

G- 

— 

Umti Malieswara ... 

16 0 „ 10 0 

Ditto. 

H 

J 


(Rained) 

Rsl;] Mjeswara 

9 0 „ 9 0 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

K 

L 


N% Eishi 
(Rained) 

7 8 7 2 

HanumS^n. 

M 

— 

Koteswara 

23 8 „ 14 8 

Siva lingam. 

N 


Dharmasdla 

13 8 „ 10 0 

Hall for ascetics. 

O 

— 

(Ruined) 

6 -3 „ 6 3 

P 

^ 

Siva ... 

6 6,, 6 6 

Siva lingam. 

Ditto. 

Q 

, 

Nameless 

7 0 „ 6 6 

E 

— 

Do. 

7 6 „ 5 0 

Ditto, 

S 

— 

Ganesa 

10 0 „ 7 0 

Ditto. 

T 1 

— 

Isveswara 

14 6 „ 14 6 

Ditto. 

XJ 

— 

Siva ... 

16 6* „ 16 6 

Ditto. 

V 

— 

Mamleswata 

11 0 „ 11 0 

Ditto. 

w 

— 

Bhimi, Sankara 

24 0 „ 24 0 

Ditto. 

X 

Y . 


Das AvatS.r 

Dwirka Pillar 

79 0 „ 11 0 

Incarnations of Vishnu. 


On enterihg by the southern door, the path leadTSt^ 

WO rows of small temples and past several curious, old, square 
pillars, wiucli are apparently mncli more ancieJititdaU'.''aMv-of' 

the temples. Nearly all of them are sculptured, hnd some M 
ttgr a» mscnhrf. The chief figures are „soldi^„ hrm0d 

.^tfaclc, ' On one, pularr noticed.; 
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aboTe aa illegible inscription. As these emblems are gene- 
rally found on Sati pillars, I Lave a snspieion that most, if 
not all, of those pillars are memorials oJ' Satis.^ When the 
deceased was a soldio]”, he was sculptured with his arms; and 
if ho died in battle, he was ropreseutcd lighting. 

A. — The temple of Blurkanda Eishi is by far the largest 
of the group, and is also the most elaliorately sculptured. 
About 20Q years ago it nns struck by lightning, when the 
upper part of the massii'c s])ire was hurled down on to the 
liipf of the Mahh Mandapa which was broken in, and at the 
same time a small temple marked II in the }3lan, was utterly 
destroyed. The roof of the hall was repaired about 120 
years ago, but in a very rude manner, by one of the Gond 
fiajas, whose architect introduced huge piers with radiating 
arches inside the principal room. 

The temple consists of an entrance porch on the east, 
leading into the great hall, which has also two side entrances 
on the north and south, each corered by a porch. Beyond 
this is the antardla or antechamber leadhig into the sanctmi, 
both of which are old work. Inside there is a lingam of 
Siwa, with a muhuta, or cap of brass, surmounted with five 
human heads, rmder a canopy of five snakes’ hoods. 

The general style of the Markanda temple is like that of 
the Khajurhha temples, with three rows of figures aU round, 
two feet three inches in height. In each of these rows there 
are 46 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the tem- 
ple. Higher up than these there is a row of geese, and a row 
of monkeys, and above these are four more rows of human 
figures. The whole smlace of the temple is, in fact, literally 
covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 
409 figures ; and there are about half as many Hons and 
elephants forming divisions between the human atatues. 
About one-half of the panels are given up to Siva and B&r- 
vati in various forms. There are also many subordinate 
female figures, some dancing, some playing musical instru- 
ments, and one holding a mirror, while putting antimony to 
her eyeHds. Several of the statues of Siva are naked, and so 
are some of the female statues ; but they are simply nude 
figures without any suggestive indeHcacy, such as is omy too 
prominent in the obtrusive bestiality of the Khajur&ha soulp- 
tuies. , The attitudes of the figures are generally easy, but 

i I IiETe since met wifcli similsir 'pillars In ofclier pluces* wjbiieli are tmdoiibted Safe 

tx, ' ' , ,, . ' K,: 
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there is invariably the same passionless expression in ail the 
faces ; and Siva lias just the same calm features when he is 
caressing Pdrvati, as when he is trampling an enemy to 
death. 

On the jambs of the south door is inscribed the name of 
“ Magar-dhiouj Jo(ji, 700” A similar record is incised on 
temples at Bilhari and Amarlcantah, as well as in Bihar. The 
number of 7U0 is most probably intended for the date of his 
visit ; but it certainly cannot refer to either the Vikrama- 
ditya or Saka era, as the characters are comparatively 
modem. The earliest date that I would assign to the writ- 
ing is about A. D. 1000 ; aixd if referred to the Chedi Sam- 
vat, the date will be about A. D. 950. The temple itself 
may bo as old as the beginning of the tenth century, as it 
rivals in richness of sculpture and luxuriance of ornamenta- 
tion the great temples of the Chau del Kings Yaso Varmma 
and Dhanga, who reigned from A. D. 925 to 1000. A glance 
at the mouldings of the plinth in the accompanying plate 
will show the great variety and beauty of form whioh the 
niudu architect lavished without stint on this fine temple.’- 
One is surprised to find such a rich and costly building in the 
wilds of Central India. 

B. — The temple of Nandikeswara faces the Mfirkanda 
temples on the oast, the two entrances being 10| feet apart. 
It is, as its name implies, a shrine for the Bull Nandi, which 
is one of the usual adjuncts of the temples dedicated to 
Siva. This shrine is an open pillared hall, 24 feet square, 
with a projecting portico of seven feet on each of the four 
faces. There arc four pillars on each side, two in each por- 
iico, and four in the middle of the hall for the support of the 
pyramidal roof. The outer pillars are 6 feet high and 16 
inches square at base, but the inner pillars are 19 inches 
square. They are well-proportioned, but comparatively 
plain, the only ornament being a hooded cobra on each face 
of tl]iO bracket capitals.^ There is however a row of gutim, 
or drops, pendent from the cornice all round, which gives a 
very rich effect to the otherwise plain mouldings. Inside 
' there a figure of the Bull Nandi. 

; \ 0. — The second temple in size is named aitev Mdrkmd 
wfip is said ''to, .have been a brother of M&rkand.;.Tt 
; ^paists of a hall two-thirds open, a small anteroom and a 

' , , — ^ : ^ I-.,',: 

; . , , ,^ ' ■>, " 
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sanctum. The hall is 27 feet 6 inches by 25 feet outside. 
In front there arc four short pillars standing on a low wall, 
with a door in the middle. On each side there are two simi- 
lar pillars and one pilaster forming two-thirds of the side 
length of the hall, the remaining ihird being closed by 
a -wall. In the middle arc four richly carved pillars 
for the support of the pyramidal roof.^ Over the sanctum 
rises the usual lofty sjiire curving in towards the top, and 
crowned with ttvo amalaka fniits one above the other. 
The spire is square in plan with the corners indented, and at 
each of the four angles at the neck of the pinnacle is placed 
the figure of a bearded llishi with matted hah. The spire 
is nearly perfect, and is a very graceful specimen of Indian 
architecture. The temple is dedicated to Siva, as shown by 
the lingam placed in the sanctum, and the two figures of 
the Bull Nandi in front of the an tar ala, or antechamber. 

D. — This small temple of 10 feet by 7 feet contains a 
symbol of Siva named Jodh-Ling, regarding which I could 
not obtain any information. The entrance is to the east. 

E. — -This is another temple dedicated to Siva as Mritun- 
jnya, or the “ conqueror of death.” It contains the usual 
lingam in the sanctum, with figures of Ganesa and Vishnu 
in the hall, and a small figure of Ganesa over the entrance 
to the sanctum. The temple is 18^ feet long by 10 feet 
broad, and faces the east. On the left jambs of the door there 
is engraved a curious account of some measurements, of 
which I have not yet been able to unravel the meaning. 
The whole of the writing is given in the accompanying 
plate.® There are two columns of figures, one on the left 
hand having reference to dharini, or “ the earth, ” and the 
other on the right to Gangh, or the river Wen Gangfi., which 
flows past the enclosure. I read the different entries as 
follows : — 


JDharini gaj ... 714 Gang& ... ... 12 

Bhabbu ... 314 GangH ... ... 60 

***... 28C Oanga ... ... 124 

EtagajtSitu ... 1314 j Gangs. Saiupalana ... 196 

Below this last line there is a rude sketch of a man’s head, 
with the left arm holding a hook. It will he observed that 
both sets of figures are totalled up below, the sum of the 
three left-hand numbers being 1314i, and that of the three 


^ See XXVI arwl XXIX for a plan and a pillar of this temple* 
® 'Seo Plate XXIX for a piEar, and haficmont section of this temple. 
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rigM-liand numbers 196. I can only make a guess that 
they may refer to two different classes of offerings which 
the owner of the rudely-sketched head may have made to 
the temple. 

P. — This is the only temple that I have met with dedi- 
cated to Yama. As he is called Jam-dharmrdj by the offici- 
ating Brahman, there can be no doubt that it is the god of 
the lower world who gives his name to the temple, although 
there is only a lingam of Siva enshrined iuside. On each 
side of the door of the sanctum there is a very richly carved 
group of Siva and P4rvati. This temple is placed exactly 
opposite that of Mrityunjaya, with its entrance facing the 
west. It is 16 feet long by 10 feet broad, being only a 
little less in length than the other. The two temples are 
clearly connected by position, and I conclude that the inten- 
tion of the builder was to represent Siva in the two-fold 
capacity as Yama, or “death, ” and as Mrityunjaya, or the 
“ conqueror of death ” by reproduction. 

G. — the temple of TJmd Maliemara is another Saiva fane, 
XTmd being only another name for P4rvati. 

J. — Rdj^rajeswara is a simple lingam without any traces 
of a temple. 

The remaining temples with the single exception of X, 
do not require any particular description, as they are all de- 
dicated to Siva under different names, and contain lingams. 

X. — The temple of the JDas Avatdr, or ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, is an open cloister, 75 feet long by 7 feet wide 
inside, placed against the western wall of the enclosure. It 
is ffivided into twelve compartments by pilasters, two of the 
divisions being probably intended for statues of Vishnu, and 
the remaining ten for the Avdtars. In front of the eight 
middle divisions there are seven pDlars resting on a low wall, 
as shown in the accompanying plate,^ the two divisions at 
each end being closed by a wall, with a door leading into 
the first and twelfth compartments. Outside there is a con- 
tinuous projecting comice running the whole length of the 
building, above which rise twelve pyramidal spires, being 
one separate roof for each of the twelve shrines. One of these 
is represented in the plate.® In each division there is ; a 
Jiedostal, but several of them are now empty. There are tvo 

one flat, and one upright. ; The hoah 

' ......... ' ' I i ’■ 

A, See Plate XXVI. ' ' 
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incarnation is also in its place. The Narsinli- Avatar has 
been taken inside the Mhrkanda temple ; and the Khlki- 
Avatar is lying outside broken. All the other incarnations 
have disappeared, unless, perhaps, the naked Jain-looking 
figure may have been intended for the Boclh-Aoatar. I 
searched in vain for inscriptions v'hich might have given a 
clue to the age of this temple. I am satisfied that it is older 
than any of the Saiva temples ■vrliich I have just described, 
and I am inclined to look upon it as a part of the ori- 
ginal enclosure, and to assign it to a period two or three 
centuries earlier than the date of the lingam temples. There 
is a similar an-angement at Garhwfi, whore a long cloister 
was dedicated to the Avatars of Vishnu, long before the 
erection of the lofty detached temple to Siva. In this cas'e 
we know positively from the inscriptions on both statues 
and temple that the former are at least two centuries earlier 
than the Siva fane. Almost every where the worship of 
Vishnu appears to have prevailed from the seventh to the 
tenth century, when it was forcibly supplanted by the more 
fashionable worship of Siva’s lingam. 

I have already noticed in their proper places the short 
inscriptions which are found on the pillars and door-jambs 
of the temples. There are similar records also on the rocks, 
but they arc too much injured to be legible. All of these 
are of middle age, ranging from the middle of the tenth 
century down to 1600 A. D. But on two of the old square 
monoMths there are characters of a much more ancient date. 
On one of them there are only three letters remaining, pra- 
yd-Sri ; but these are sufficient to show that the pillar cannot 
be later than the fifth or sixth century.^ The letters 
are near the top of the stone, and below there is a male 
figure with four arms, carrying a battle-axe, and attended by 
two females. A snake encircles his waist, which may 
perhaps serve to identify the figure with Siva ; but there is 
no other trace of that god, so far as I could see. 

A second square monolith with a moulded capital is 
inscribed on three faces.^ Its characters are somewhat older 
than those of the other pillar, say of the sixth or seventh 
century. The two lines on the left face of the pillar appa- 
rently form a distinct record, of which the latter half of the 
second line is in much smaller characters. The main record 

* See Plate XXX, fig. 6, for a copy of tliese tliree lotfcors. 

See Plate XXX, fig. 1. ' 
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begins at tlie top of tin* iBiddlc face witli tlie words Sioasti 
ScTcrai ot* the letters are rather doiihtfiil ; hut they 
appear to me to read somewhat as follows : — 


Middle face. 


MigU face. 


i i^^Swasti Sri Samyidha 
— jiia Ciiila badra clngi 
3. — posa dlii ba la roa 

4, — * biidhi sucbanclra sishya 
5. — ata CLaitriyama sate 

* Pra ^ * 

2.^* thula * 

^ 3. — nya dha di yaga 
4. — rria yi badi nga bra 
5. — Sata di * ba 


Apparently this last inscription on tlio right face, which 
is in much larger letters, lias no connection with that on thft 
middle face. I can make nothing of them ; hnt so Kttle is 
lost that I believe the whole may be deciphered by a com- 
petent Sanskrit scholar. 


28.— GONDS OR GAUDAS. 

The country of the Gonds received from the Muham- 
madans the convenient name of GondwAna. But the actual 
districts occupied by the Gonds did not compiise more than 
one-third of the wide region of Muhammadan writers, 
which included all the wild tracts of Central India lying 
hetweeu K§.nd6s and Orissa. The true Gond country is the 
long table-land which gives rise to the Tapti, the Ward4, the 
Wen Gangft, and the Narbada, and comprises the districts of 
Betul, Chhindwfbra, Seoni, and Mandala. In ancient times this 
territory would appear to have been called Gauda or Gaur, 
the “ western ” Gatina of Wilford. In A. D. 1042 Gmia 
formed part of the dominion of Kama Deva, Raja of Ohedi. 
In A. B. 812 Karka, R^shtrakuta, Raja of lAteswara, saved 
the king of Mllava from the kings of Gauda and Gurjjara. 
About A. D. 780, or one generation before A. D. 808, the 
RUshtrakuta Raja, named Paura, invaded Maru [the country 
of yatsa Raja] who was “ intoxicated with the wealth of the 
king of Gauda.” In A. B. 606 Rijya Vardhana, the kiug 
of Kanauj, invaded MMava with l^OOO horse, and killefi 
fee king ; hut was himself slain by Gupta, king of Gauda; 

; all these notices we learn that the territory of Gm^m. 
fetiat liave bordered on Ohedi and M&lava, as -v^ell as on tire 
. of > fee Rfehtrakuta, Princes of;' , Bew'* - ,i 'fh^e/. 
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requirements arc most satisfaciorily met 1)y the position and 
limits of the country actually inhahitod by tluj Gonds, or 
Gondivhna propoi’, which must thorefurc hare formed part 
of the ancient Gauda, or the westcru Gour. 

The name of Goiicl is siusply' a coriniption of Gauda. 
Tn file nothern Gauda, or Uttara Ivosala, the chid" town is 
still named Gfnnla, wdiich the Midiammadans before us 
corruiitcd to Gonda. On the finger-posts leading to the place, 
the Nagari Gauda and the English Gonda are placed 
side by side. I spent several months in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and I never once h('ard tlu; aborigines called Gond, 
but always Gor. Now, as Gauda is a pure Sanskrit word, 
it would seem that this was not their true name, and that 
it must have been derived from tlui country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when wc learn that 
they do not call themselves cither Gond or Got, hut KoUiir. 
It is also strongly confirmed by the fact that ilicre arc no 
Gonds in the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, aud none 
in the eastern Gauda or w'ostcm. Bengal. This being the 
case, it follows tliat, when Gaudas are mentioned, the name 
does not necessarily refer to the aborigines now called Gonds, 
but may belong to the rulers who held the country of Gauda 
at the time ; as in the instance of Kama Beva, the Kulaehuri 
ruler of Chedi, who calls himself also king of Gauda. 

Tliis conclusion, however, refers only to the rulers of the 
country, and not to the bulk of the population, which even 
in the time of Ptolemy would appear to have been the 
aboriginal Gond. In his day the largo district at the head 
of the Nanaguna, or Tapti Biver, was occupied by the 
Kondali or Gondali, a name which has been generally iden- 
tified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
as pars PliulUtarum, the PhulUtes themselves being placed 
more to the north. I take this name to he a pure Greek one, 
descriptive of the “ leaf-clad ” aborigines. Varllha 
Mihira notices the jParna-Sabaras, or “ leaf-clad Sauras ” ; 
and we know that the Juangs of the present day still preserve 
this primitive costume. I believe therefore that there may 
have been Parna Gaudas, or “ leaf-clad Gonds,” in the 
time of Ptolemy, and that these are the people intended 
by his Phullitse-Gondali. 

My explanation of Gan^a as a geographipal term wMch 
gave its name to the Gond people, instead pf having received; 
it frprh tha®/ is Stitts confirmed by the fact thaft 
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mimerous temples wliich are said to have been built by the 
Gonds, were certainly not erected by them. Thus the 
temples at Dudalii, Chandpore, and Deogarh, all in the 
Lalitpur district, have been attributed to the Gonds, But 
this assignment is quite impossible, as we know from their 
inscriptions that at the time they wore erected the country was 
possessed by the Chandcls of Mahoba. The same assertion 
is made about Gaidia near Jabalpur, to which may be given 
a similar answer that the country was then possessed by the 
powerful Kulachiu’i Eajas of Chedi-des.^ I suspect that these 
erroneous statements have originated in the accessions of 
rubbish which in later times have been shot into the Prithi- 
rhj rdyasa of Chand. In that poem there are three passages 
which, as they at present stand, are undoubted anachro- 
nisms that must have been foisted into the text by some • 
copyist at a much later date. At the breaking out of the 
war between Prithiraj Chauhdn, and Parmdl Chandel of 
Mahoba, the Chandel bard, named Jagnik, was sent to 
Kanauj to induce the two Banhphar heroes, Alha and Udal, 
to return to Mahoba for the defence of their country. Alha 
replies to Jagnik — 

Suni Jagnik, yeh bat sundni, 

Hamayhardj kochhu nahi J^l^ni ; 

Ham sir bhndhi Mahoba rakhiv, 

Nrip Chandel jugal mukh dik khiv ; 

Ham mare bar Gaura, Heogarh, Chdndd-wdre, 

Ham JMo kari juddh ghhr Chandel udhdre ; 

Ham Kathariya kati Parmhl des dal. 

Ham kotik kari bdn luti line sabke bal. 

Here the Bandphar chief consents to return to Mahoba, 
and then, after the fashion of the Homeric heroes, boasts of 
his own exploits — 

“We conquered the whole of Gauda, Deogarh, ChS,nda ; we fought with 
the JSdon and saved the Chandels; we cut off the Kathariya for the sake 
of Parinai, and plundered every king around.^’ 

In the same strain he continues his anachronisms — 

Ham dge PMisdhi ph6j bhdgd das bdrah — 

“.Before us the Padshahi army ten and twelve times fled.” , 

: Mewdt mari padhar kariya Antarhed dahdiyo, ; , / 
^ mari basudhd haai garh Chandel lagaiyq*-^ ' 

and 'frightened Antarhed} ' we .plhridefe’d.'ithi^ 
wealth , to ; the.palace' of ,thi;Ph^^ 
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In another passage the minister of Pritliiraj addresses his 
master — 

Khnan suni CJmhndii kahe hai’day niantr gati, 

Pratham des Farimdl rahyo Jasrhj senipati; 

Garha jay nrip lugi pari Gavdan son jangah, 

Paryo jiil Cliandcl dali dharni-dhar angah ; 

Pokiyo scni ari seni sal) khm maran dliiran dhariya, 
Kheliyo vylil hin sis dliar kam jay phatch kariya ; 

Garha nagar Chandel suniyo, 

Gatidasu mile jnddhtaji hiyo ; 

Bhagi seni dekhi Jasrajah, 

Dinhon sis sivamike k&.jah ; 

The pith oi; this long story is simply that Paimal invaded 
Gafha, and was dd'eated hy the Gaudas (Gonds), hut was 
saved hy his general Jasraj, who lost his life in defence of 
Ms master. 

In a third passage is descrihed the fight between Udal 
Banaphar and Kanh Chhuhhn, tlio brother of Pritliii'hj : the 
latter is made to say — 

Tahc Kanh bolyo mah4 ros hoe, 

Suno nand Jasrajke hat soe ; 

Jhan Gmr nahi Garha mari jdno, 

Awe Kanh Chauhan son juddhthhno. 

“ Then said Kanh in a great rage, 

“Hear, 0 son of JasrSj, it is not the Ganr of Garhfl whom you 
conquered, hut Kanh Chauhan with whom you have to fight.” 

In these three passages the Gandm of Garha are most pro- 
bably intended for the Gonds, as Garha was their capital 
some centuries later. But it is absolutely certain from the 
Kulachtui inscriptions of Tewar, only a few miles from 
Garha, that in Samvat 1239 or A. D. 1182, when Prithir^j 
defeated Parmlbl, the country of Chedi, of which Tewar was 
the capital, was still in the possession of the Haihaya Kula- 
chnris. Deogarh and Chanda were also two well-known 
capitals of the Gonds in later days ; but it is very doubtful 
Wither Deogarh was a separate principality in the time of 
PritMr^j; and it is quite certain that both places were 
beyond the reach of Alha and Udal, as the territory of the 
iKltdachuris of Chedi, extendmg along both banks of the 
l^hrb^ Ohandels and the Gonds. My 

: li^e^dn is that the popuk^ cantq of OhandePs poem called 

in which the conquest of.' 
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Malioba is related, has been largely interpolated by thcChandei 
bards, and that to them we are indebted for the mention of 
GarJia. It is quite possible that Beogarh and Chanderi, the two 
great forts on opposite sides of the Betwa, may have fallen 
into tins hands of the Kulacliuris of Chedi after the death 
of Kirtti Varnmia, and that they were recovered by Allia 
and Udal. In later times this exploit was magnified into 
ilic! capture of tlio more distant forts of Dcogarh and 
Chdnda, to the south of the Narbada, and the Gauda 
of Western India was held to be the country of tire Gonds 
of Garba. In favour of this explanation is tbo fact that 
the Kiilachuri Haihayas of Chedi iiad fought with the 
Chandcls of Mahoha during the reign of Madana Varm- 
ma, only a few year’s before the accession of Parmal. In the 
MJrau inscription it is said of Madana Varmrna, “from 
whose name even the king of Chedi, vanquished in the 
fierce fight, ever quickly flees.” Wo know that Gauda was in 
the possession of Kama Deva of Chedi in the end of the 
eleventh century, and I am irot aware of any reason for sup- 
posing that it had i)asscd out of the hands of the Kulaohuri 
princes duriug the following century. If by the Gauda of 
Garha we arc to understand the aboriginal Gonds, then the 
statement is clearly arr anachronism ; but if we may accept 
it as rofori’ing to the Kulacburi Haihayas as kings of Gauda 
and Garha, then the passage may remain unchaUengod. 
But in tiris case the two forts of Dcogarh and ChS.nda must 
be identified with the two great forts of Deogarh and 
Chanderi, on the opposite banks of the Betwa, in preference 
to the two more distant forts of Deogarh and Chfinda to the 
south of the Narbada, 

By identifying the country of the Gonds with the West- 
ern (}au4o>, we got a glimpse of their history in the very 
beginning of the seventh century. The account is given in 
B&na’s Harsha Oharita, of which notices have heenpuhnshed by 
Professor Hail and Dr. Bhau D4ji. The earlier portion of the 
story is given by Professor HaU as follows* : — 

“ Eljyavardhana [the elder son of Prabh&kara Vardhana, kin^ of 
ICanauj], by command of his father, made an expedition to the nprth 
tigainst the Hhra-Htoas [this, mast have been inA. D. 60 ^] Harsha 
[Ms younger brother] followed him. While hunting <?n tbe s%l;s;<:^ 

Hjmalayas, a domestic Karangaka hrPught intelligence tjihi tlie 
was critically ill. Harsha hastened back,' arid 

' ‘ Biinjral AsiiUc 'Soe.’s Joimial, ,'XX^*' [ 
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f*re liim expire. On ilie very diiy of Fraltli«karn Vardlnnia^s clecease^ 
Gmliavarmaii was massaered by the kiaer ill a la va^, who also threw 

Eajyasri into chains. This took place at Kanaiij. 

^ Graliavarmaiij son of Avantiviirmuii, of the Majikliara family, was 
liiishand of Kajyasri, As we do inH line! it stated distimdly that the 
kiiijO* of Alalava had a^ii^^Tessed on Kananj, wt» shoaM niHleisiaiul, it may 
he, (Jraliavarman owed his death to the sou of that who, it is 

said, was slay in, at the Ivanaujaii Couii. Appanaithy he was tlu*ro‘ 
in i lie character of hoslao*e; and perhajK he ruiiivefl the assistance of 
troops from his home unexp(*ctcdly. 

Eajyavardhana, taking with ium Bhan^lin, a subject of high rank, 
by wdioin his education had been sii[Kn‘intenih‘d, and an army of ten 
thonsand horses, inarched to attack the king of Malava. Ilim iie slew; 
hut his own fate was defeat and death at the hands of Gupta, king of 
Gauda, of wdiich the news was brought ]>ack by Kuntala, a (diief officer 
of cavalry. Sinhanada and Skandagupta, the gtuieralissimos, urge 
Harsha to make reprisals ; and they lose no time in embarking on the 
enterprize. 

The accioiint of Marshals progress towards the south-east I omit. 
Before he could reach Gauda, Bhandin arrived with spoils of the 
M&lavas. Erupiiries were at once made for Rajyasri. She had escaped 
from Kanaiij, and ffi‘d towards the Vindhya mountains. Thither liarslia 
directs his steps. He is visited by Bhukampa, a miliiary retainer to 
some local dignitary, Vyaghraketu, son of Sarabhakotii. These names, by- 
the-bye, seem to be coinages suggested by the fancied fitness of circum- 
stances. Bbiikampa knows nothing of Rajyasri^s present quarters, and 
recommends that Harsha should seek for information at the neighbouring 
hamlet. She is discovered when on the very point of burning horsell'/^ 

Tlie latter part of tlio story is given By Br. Blian BSbji 
as follows^ 

^•■Raja Harsha having entered the wilds of the Vindhya mountains, 
travelled in all directions for many days for the discovery of his sister, 
Eajyasri. He met a chief named Vyaghraketu, son of S&rabhaketu. 
He introduced to the king Nirghata, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bhfi.kampa Sabaras. The king made inquiries of the Satea 
Chief regarding Rdjyasrii he replied that no woman answering to 
the description given by the king was known to have been seen in his 
’jungles, but promised to make vigorous efforts for her disooveiy. He 
remarked that at the distance of two miles, on a hill with a thick wood 
at its base, there resided, with a number of disciples, a Bauddba Bhikshu, 
a mendicant (Pindapati) named Divakaramitra, who might possffily 
'b^ve heard of Edjyasri. Hearing this the king thought that Maiti4- 
yantya (Brahmana) Divdkaramitra, the friend of Grahavarma, having 
ahtodoned the way of the Vedas, in his youth put on , brown elothos 
I find' embraced the Saugata creed. King Harsha, taking the Sabaira Chief 
with, him, 'proceeded to the abode of Divllkaramitra. He. admired the 
. ec,^h^ry on the way, and got down from ,hie conveyance on 

Bombuy Matic 3f, p; 80. 
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approacliing tlie liermifc^s residenae. Having* placed liis Band on MadBa- 
vaffiipia^s sBuiilder^ Be with a few chiefs walked on. He found there 
followers of various schools, viz., Vitaragas, ArhantaS;, MaskarinS;, 
Svetapatas^ PataraBBikslins, (commentator)^ (in the textj Panduri- 
bhiksBii)^ Bhagavatas, Varnms^ KesaliincBakas^ KapilaS; KanMas^ 
Aupaiiishadas, Aisvaras, Karaniiis, Ki;rand!iamiBS; Dharmasastrins, 
Pauranikas, Saptatantavas, SabJas^ Pineharilirikas, and others. He 
also met Divakaramitra Bhikshu, and made him obeisance. Bivakara- 
nailra seeing the king^ said^ To-day our austerities have even in this life 
borne ns good fruit l?y giving us a sight of the beloved of the gods; at 
the expense of my own body, I am ready to do the king^s business.'’ 
The king made iucjuiries regarding llajyasri. It so happened that 
Eajyasri was at this time making preparations for self- cremation. An 
old female companion of Rajyasri went to a disciple of Divakaramitra 
and said, ^ 0 mendicant ! Pranrajya (the vow to abandon all worldly 
enjoyments) is generally full of mercy to all beings, and Sangatas (Bud- 
dhists) are ever intent on fulfilling the vow, to suffer themselves for the re- 
lief of the sufferings of others. Tlie teaching of the Lord Sakya Muni is 
the family abode of mercy, the goc^dness of Jina is ever ready for the Benefit 
of the whole world, and the religious law (riAarma) of the Munis is a 
way of securing future bliss. There is no meritorious action more praised 
in the world than that of saving life. Pi’ay, therefore, prevent my 
companion from destroying herself by fire.’ ^My Guru (Master)’ 
said the disciple, ^ is verily a second Sugata (Buddha); when I relate 
to him this account, he is sure to come. He is full of pity. By the good 
words of Sugata, calculated to pierce the dark veil of sorrow, and by 
his own discourses, with illustrations culled and rendered weightier from 
the various Agamas (scriptures), he would lead the good-natured lady to 
the path of knowledge.'’ 

Accordingly a Bhikshu (mendicant) came and said, — ' A woman in 
sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far from this abode.’ 
Hearing this, the King, with Divslkaramitra, proceeded quickly, followed 
by the King’s retinue, to the place of the fire. With great difficulty she 
was persuaded to abandon her purpose, and they having succeeded in 
consoling her and soothing her sorrows, treated her to a dinner. The 
Eaja heard all that had happened from the time she was put in confine- 
toent in Kinyakubja, and from which she was released by a descendant 
of the Gupta kings. She then heard of the death of Rajyavardhana, her 
eldest brother, on which she left off food and drink, and wandered 
through the woods of the Vindhyas. Overcome with sorrow, she made 
preparations to burn herself. All this the King heard from her 
attendants.” 


From tHs account we learn that Prahh&kara Vardhana, 
after having conquered and killed the King of M41ava, was 
hirasolf defeated and shun by Oupta, King of Gauda. It is 
therefore, that Ganija could not have been faf from 
But in the account of Bfahh^kara Vardbana’s dealih 
BjWen Tlisangjdt would dppear that ityifhs;iMti'f' 


iitf,, I, 
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■by Sas^ngka, the King of Kima-Suvama.^ Professor Hall 
has suggested that his full name may have been Sas^ngka 
Gupta ; but I learn from Dr. Biihler, that in the Jain books 
Sasdngka is called Narendra Gupta. Putting all these state- 
ments together, it would seem that Sasangka, or Narcndra 
Gupta, must have been the king of Gawja as well as of 
Kirna-Suvarna. From his inscription cut on the rock of 
Kohiths, we know that ho had extended his rule northwards 
as far as that celebrated fortress ; and from the different 
statements which I have just quoted about llhjya Vilrdhana’s 
death it may be inferred that the western Gauda was also 
included witliin his dominions. 

■When the news of his brother’s death was brought to 
Harsha, he determined to take revenge, and at once marched 
towards Gauda. But on the way he was met by Bhan^n 
with the spoils of the Malanas. Up to this point his march 
is said to have been towards the south-east.^ After the 
mooting with Bhandin ho proceeded in search of Ms sister 
Eajyasri, who, after the death of her husband, had escaped 
from prison and fled to the Yindbya mountains. In his pro- 
gress ho encountered the Bhukampa Sabaras, an aboriginal 
race, whose cMef is named Vydghra-kelu, “the tiger-demon,” 
son of “ the monster-demon.” As the general 

is called NirghMa, or the “man-slayer,” aU these names 
must be accepted as the inventions of the writer, which were 
considered appropriate for the chiefs of the BMkampa, or 
“ Earthquake” Sabaras. At the same time they appear to 
me to be a recognition of the former power of this now des- 
pised race. In a subsequent report I propose to give some 
account of the Sabaras, and to show by their inscriptions 
that they once had Kings of their own, bearing the title of 
Gupta. According to the statistics wMch I have collected, 
the number of the Western Sabaras at the present day is not 
less than 120,000 persons. 

The Sabaras are mentioned in the Aitareya BrAhmana as 
one of the Dasyu races descended from Yiswamitra ; and 
the M^habh^rata includes them amongst the Seven races 
of Dasyus conquered by the Pdndus in the Great War. 
They appear also in Ptolemy’s map in the same two divisions 
in wMch they are now found; the Eastern Sabaras as 
Sabcuros, who are the Suari of Pliny, and the Westerp. Sabaras 


" JWien’s Hwn Thsang U. 248. 

* ProfegsOT Hall, Ben^l Agiatie Soo. Journal XXXI-1 
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as SorcB Nomadcs. But the Goncls are not mentioned in any 
of the old Hind a authorities, and the earliest notice of them 
that I am aware of is by Ptolemy under the name of 
Oondall. 

In the absence of other information we turn naturally to 
the traditions of the people themsclyes. Like most other 
traditions, those of the Gonds are utterly wanting in dates, 
and extremely A^ague as to places. But all the leading 
events arc very striking, and from their remarkable similarity 
to the traditions of other far distant races, they possess an 
interest and an importance which, without it, would be alto- 
gether wanting. 

According to the Gond legend, Lingo was the leader who 
liberated the first men of the nation from a cave in Kdchi- 
kopa Lohagad, or the “ Iron-VaUey in the Bed HilL” The 
exact position of this valley is not stated, but it would seem 
to have been soracwdiore in the Himalaya mountains, as 
Mount Dhavalagiri is mentioned. Mahhdeva is said to have 
closed the mouth of the cave with a large stone sixteen 
culiits high. Lingo removed the stone, and “ sixteen scores 
of Gonds” came out of the cave. No meaning seems to bo 
attached to the name of Lingo, but in Gondi, Imggd means 
a “ w’olf,” and in Maharathi, longd. 

According to the traditions of the Mughals, their ancestors 
were confined in the iron-bound valley of Irguene-kon, from 
which they Averc delivered by BuHe-chmo, or the “Dun wolf.” 
According to Abulghazi Khan the ancestors of the Turks 
were liberated from the iron-bound valley of Irgana-kon by 
JBerlezeua. Every year the Khdn of the Turks went to 
sacrifice in the cave of his ancestors in Mount Erkeneh-kun.* 

Speaking of the ancient Getse, Strabo remarks that 
Zamolxis, whom they revered as a god, “retired into a 
district of caverns.” The mountain is held sacred, and is 
thus distinguisliod, being named Kogaidnos.” 

In all those legends we have a hero, the founder of the 
3Dation, connected Avith a cave. In the eastern versions the 
cave is situated in a valley surrounded by iron mountains, 
from which the founder manages to liberate his people! 
The resemblance between the tradition of Gonds and that of 
tihe Turks and Mughals seems too close to be accidental, and 


Br. HarWol, BsWiothediw OrkislaH VL 151 Tbe name of 'tie moittitikin'is 
antliore— 8e6 Gibbon, C. 43, und Fricbar^'a HisWiiy' 
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if not accidental, it would go far to prove the Turanian 
origin of the Gronds. Dr. Caldivell and Colonel Dalton hotli 
agree in classing the Gonds as Drandians. But the former 
specially notes that “whilst he regpds the grammatical 
structure and prevailing characteristics of the Dravidian 
idioms as in the main Scythian,” he thinks that “ they are 
allied not to the Turkish family, or to tlie Dgrian, or to the 
Mongolian, or to the Tungusiau, ])ut to the gi'oiip or class in 
■which all these families are comprised.’^ He then points out 
that “ the Scythian family to wliich, on the whole, the 
Dravidian languages mtiy he regarded as most nearly allied, 
is the rinnIsIi'or 'Ugiian,” and that this supposition derives 
some confirmation from the fact brought to light hy the 
BcMstun tablets, that the ancient Scythian race, by -^vkioh 
the greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the 
eruption of the Mcdo-P('rsians, belonged, not to the Turkish, 
nor to the Mongolian, but to the Ugrian stock.” 

Dr. Caldwell regards “the Dravidians as the earliest 
inhabitants of India, or at least as the earliest race that 
entered from the north-west.” lie also — 

“feols couviticed that the Dravidians never had any relations with 
the primitive Aryans, hut those of a peaceable and frequently character; 

were ecopellecl from Nortftem India, and forced to take 
refuisje in Gonclwana and Dandakfiranya, the great Dravidian forest, prior 
to tiic dawn of their civilization, the tribes that subdued and thrust them 
southwards must have been prte-Aryans.” 

But those pre-Aryan-Scythians, hy whom he supposes 
the Dmvidiaiis to have been expelled from the northern 
provinces, are not, “he says,” to he confounded with the 
Kols, Santals, BMls, D6ms, and other ahori^nal tribes of 
the north.” By whom, then, were the Dravidians expelled 
from Northern India ? Dr. Caldwell thinks that the Sudras 
may have been the conquering race. 

“ The tribes of Northern India whom the Aryans gradually incor- 
porated in their community as Sudras, whoever they were, must have 
been an original and formidable race.” 

Here I agree fully with Dr. Caldwell, that the Sudras 
were most probably the people with whom the Aryans came 
into contact in Northern India. But I think that he has 
unnecessarily hampered himself hy supposing that the Dra- 
; y^ entered from the north-west. On the contrary, I 
^hey came from the west, and that they were 
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the Accad or xVccadians, a branch of the southern Turanians, 
•vvho occupied Susiana and the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean including the Delta of the Indus. Prom 
these seats they were OTcntually didven out by the Aryans 
of Ariana and Persia, ■when they rethed to Southern India, 
leaving only a remnant of the nation behind in the Brahui 
mountains, -where they still exist. 

Under this supposition the Dravichans may have occupied 
the greater part of Southern India about the same time 
that the Aryans took possession of thePanjilb and Aryavarta, 
while the whole of Northern India was held by another 
Turanian people, who had entered long before from the 
north-west. The latter I believe to have been a Medo- 
Soythian race. Such of them as submitted were allowed to 
Join the Aryan nation as a separate class under the name of 
Sudras; while the greater number retired to the east of the 
Karmanash River, whore they bade defiance to their enemies 
for several centuries. 
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